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Miss HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


New York. 


LAMPERTI, 

Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 

Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 

RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 

and assistant of LAMPERTI. 


Philadelphia, 408 
Jresden, 


PIANIST AND TEACHER. 


Pupit oF EMINENT MASTERS IN GERMANY. 


Maestro of . . om . 
Phe ey Stasio Studio: The Strathmore, 
1672 Broadway, New York. 
Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 
9 West l4th Street, New York 
Tuesdays and Fridays 


CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades 
Dresden. 124 East 44th Street, New York 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, WARING STEBBINS, 
155 East 18th Street New York. Pu gh et ALEXANDRE GUILMANT 
Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches Organist Emmanuel Baptist Church, Brooklyn 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art Address 19 Verona Place, Brooklyn 
WM. H. RIEGER, CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
TENOR-—ORAT( )RIO Pianoforte Instruction. 
18 


fast 22d Street, Authorized teacher of the Lesche tizky 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 408 Carneg 


TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, 


cept a limited number 


BECKER, 


Mrs. 

Representative 
New York, 138 Fifth 
South 18th Street. Summer 
Germany 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my om/y representa- 
tive, and | advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by Aer. 


Avenue; 
Residence : 


Professional, 


LAMPERTI. 


Sedamstrasse 17 G. B 


Mr. 


AND CONCERT, 
New York meth« 
ain Cala by > Wal ha ie Hall 
HENRY T. FLECK, 
Harlem Philharmonic 
ity of New York 
100 West 125th Street. New York. 


WITHERSPOON, Will ac 
ISTAV L. 


Conductor Society of the PAUL 


Address: 


HERBER’ 


New York, 


of pupils 


3asso, 
Concerts and Musicales 


Solo Bass Brick Church, Fifth Ave. and 37th St CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
Address : 102 East 57th Street, New York PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
Address 70 West %th Street, New York 


FRIDA ASHFORTH, 


Vocal! Instruction 


Mute. KATHARINE EVANS 
VON KLENNER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
VIARDOT-GARCIA METHOD 
in America 


135 East 18th Street, New York 
EMMA RODERICK, 

Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice 118 West 44th Street, New York 
MR. and MRS. CARL ALVES, 

Vocal Instructors, 

1146 Park near 91st Street, New York 

MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 

Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, 
ADOLF GLOSE, for 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York 


141 and } 
TREUMANN, 


MME. 


Sole Authorized Representative 
40 Stuyvesant Street, 
Avenue, 


Private Studio 
10th Street and Second 


Mr and Mme. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Instruction in Singing. 
69 West 4th Street New York 
ARNOLD, 
Violin Virtuoso. 
Rec itals, &« Limited number of 


Address care of Emile Levy, 
h Avenue. New York 


and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 


New York 


Avenue, 


HUBERT 
New York 


Concerts, 





. Mr 
MAX 








Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York 
Culture 101 West 86th Street, New York 
EMILIO BELARI GERRIT SMITH, 
7 p rigors . Organist and Conductor 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, Studio: 573 Madison Aven cor. 56th Street; 
118 West 44th Street, New York South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street, 


New York 
EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 


Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 


Oratorio Church, Concert, Opera s ss a . cos 
Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., Mondays con Thursdays. the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. 
Residence and address: Residence: 1 West Sith Street, New York 


417 West 23d Street, New York 


NGNICKEL, Mr. 


HARRY PEPPER, 


ROSS JU! 








Tenor. 
is Orchestral Conductor. Concert, Oratorio and Vocal ton 
Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 1147 Broadway, between 26th and 27th Streets. 
cert. Address 92 West &9th Street, New York eer Work 
. ’ FRAT ERX -_ 
» OOX S . , a 
Ma. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- ‘ 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
finest instruments Special advantages for the and Vocal Instruction : be! 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 220 West 50th Street, New York 
voices. ; ’ ; - 
Address: 44 West 20th Street, New York CHA RL ES HEINROTH, 
4 /- Organist Church of the Ascension With the 
Mr. TOM KA RL, National Conservatory 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. Instruction, Organ and Harmony. 
Residence—Studio: 18 West 75th Street,New York 12 West 11th Street. New York. 


SAENGER, 
Baritone 

Vocal Instruction, Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
Seating « 130 West 59th Street, New York 
meee * 4 353 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, 


CHARLES PALM, 
Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Cli 

Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart 

Address: 2271 11th Ave., near 173d St., 


ORTON BRADLEY, 
CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 
atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
220 West 59th Street, New York 
NEUENDORFF, 

Musical 
Permanent address 
Steinway Hall, 109 East 
PARSONS, 

Pianist and Composer, 


Knickerbocker Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street 


EMMA K. DENISON, 


Vocal Instruction 
98 Fifth Avenue, 
FELIX JAEGER, 
Conductor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studio : 112 East 18th Street. New York. 


ee — OSCAR 

HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry's) and Direc - 

tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York 


M. 1. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatory in Berlin, 67 Irving Place, New York 


Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Address : 324 West 57th Street, New York 
“It gives me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd, 
and my confidence in her ability as a teacher of 
the instrument.”"—W™M. MASON. 


OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE, - 
ITALIAN METHOD. E. A 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street New York. 


Miss ANNIE M. WEED, 
Dramatic Soprano. 
ane m 7, 98 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Vednesdays and Saturdays. 
a. nt address: 438 Manhattan Avenue. 


WILLIAM J. SHEEHAN, 
Basso. 
Concert, Musicales, Vocal! 
Director Lenox Choral Club 
Studio: 358 West 22d Street. New Vork 


LILLIE D’ANGELO BERGH, 


(LILLIE BERG) 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


Pamous method for Voice Development. 
Pupils prominent everywhere. Interpretation 
lessons. Mondays, 2 to 4, visitors admittec 
Send for = pres pectus. 
RA, 110 West 39th St., 


CHAS 
N.Y 


b, Professor of 


New York 


AD. 
Director. 
New York City 


Mme. 14th St., 


New York 
Studio 


New York 


Oratorio, Instruction 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 East 62d Street. 

Complete musical education given to students, 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


New York. F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Miss ADELINA HIBBARD, 
VOCALIST anp TEACHER OF 
SINGING, 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN METHODs. 
Studio: The Strathmore, 
1672 Broadway, 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
Oratorio and Concert Baritone. 

Solo Baritone Grace Episcopal Church, 
401 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


New York. 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York 
ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE 18 Irving Place, New York 


VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the 
Studio: The 


Art of Singing. 
Alpine, 

55 West 33d Street, New York 
GHERITA TEALDI, 
Culture. 


MAR 
Highest Voice 
Abbey Building, 
Broadway an 
FRANCIS FISCHER 
B: ART’ PONE, 


MMe. 


Room 207 
New York 


POWERS, 


138th Street. 


STUDIO: 8 Music Hall, 57th St and ith Avenue, 
Ne w York 
CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 


Instruction 
687 Lexington Aver New York 
EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction 
Teacher Author and Lecturer or P nl 
vocal topics. Send for Cir 


New York City 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 


Violin School. 


ar 
2 East 24d Street 


_ 
T¢ RINE WETMORE, 
YARONA 


Instruction 
71st Street, New VY 





HARRIET VIC 
Pupil of t ‘ ‘ j 
Niue. FLORENZA 1 
Oratorio and Concert Soprano 
256 West 
WILBER GREENE 


ction. 


HERBERT 


Vocal Instru 


Studio: 19 East lth Street, New York 
University Connection 
Metropolitan College of Mus 


Miss GRACE GREGORY, 
SALON SINGER, 


will rece pils from 9 Recon t ' 
by Monsie Bouhy, of Paris; for the pa 
vears his and assista Address : 421 Wes 





Sith Street, rk City 
J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist, 


he National Conserve 
For particuiarsa d ire SS 


46 West 36th Street New York 

FLEMING, 
_ Be 

( tand Or 

100 West 125 h:! 

FRANK HERBER 

Voice Cult 

121 West 


SIEGMUND DEUTSC “Hy 





GEORGE 


aritone, 





New York 
TU BBS, 
reandS nging, 

New Y 


Stree 








42d Street 











Prepares a pncne ase violin ording 
sacouEs DONT ne | wit Kos 
Symphony and Theodore The mé hestras 

Studio : 53 East 59h Street. New 
ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor. 

Will uy f voice ilture Giood 

"$M Meat G88 Berest. near Lextawt As , 


PAOLO GALLICO, 


P ianist, 


Studio: Monroe 





SWEET, 
ORATORIO, 


487 Sth Avenue 


GEORGE 
OPERA, CONCERT 
New York 


International College of Music. 


linist Ep. MOLLENHAUER 
Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano 
Dr. Cortesi Singing 
= F. T. Mollenhauer, Violin and 
Hans Dr eher, Pa iti 

RAPID PROGRESS GUARA NTEED. 

26 East 42d Street, NEW YORK. 


PARCELLO, 
Contralto. 
ie Hall, 
Studio 605 
INSTITUTE, 
York. 


The eminent vi Director 


MARIE 


Vocal Instruction Carneg Tuesdays, Thurs- 


days and Satu 


SERRANO’S VOCAL 
323 Kast 14th Street, 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 


rdays. 


New 


e Opera, also Piano 


Concert and Oratorio; 
Instruction 


NCE BUCKIN 


Accompanist. 


1GHAM 
JOYCE, 


New York. 


FLORE} 


42 West 17th Street, 


New York, 





Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


VocaL INstTRUCTION, 





3 East 41st Street, New York 


A. VICTOR 


Piano, 


BENHAM, 
Harmony, 
142 West 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Concert Organist and Accompanist. 


Composition, &c 
120th New York 


Street 


Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor 
ner 5th avenue and 29th Street 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York 


THE FROEHLICH 


MUSIC, 


SCHOOL OF 


2117 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Under the es of nag SEIDL All 
branches of c taught by inent teachers 





Ss FROE HL ICH, 


KOFLER, 
Voice Cultt 


Director 


Mr. LEO 





Organist and Cl rmaster é al's Chapel 
Trinity Parish, New York Author of “The Art 
of Breathing."” Addr ~ mail 20 Vesey Street 
MISS NORA MAY N ARD GREEN, 

Vocal Teacher 
Studio: 420 Fifth A 1e, New York 
Summer Studi ] e ( iteaubriand 
( nps Elysées), Paris 


Miss ALICE JANE "ROB ERTS, 
P 





Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkow ) 
meee yoy 
ALBERT GERARD-THIERS. 

‘Tenor 

wee Oa loon o Woe Cork 

HENRY PRICE, 
Ba 
Care Nove ew 4 ea 


J. ELDON HOLE, 








Ty 
Vocal! Ins ( 
Tone P } . and 
T rsdavs 2 Ff ork 
Mr. TORREY T. |! 
MI ARON, A. 
Concert Orat 4 
Add ZN We iad Street ~-y rk 
ROMUAL DO SAP lO, 
(Late Condu Mme na Patt bbey 
& Grau Opera ( 
Vocal Instruction 
For terms, &c., a 
Hotel Savoy. 5#th St. a Fif Ave, New Y 
F. W. RIE ee E RG, 
Solo Piz n and Accompanis 
Instr Piar ( Harmo 
Studio: 212 We ith S New Y a 
With N y fM 
Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS 
Mezz -Soprar 
Puy f Sigr elle Sedie, of Paris 
123 West 39 Stre New York City 


PPE DEL PUE 


Signor GIU SE 


Vocal Scho« 26 Spring Garden, Phila, Pa 


“ANNIE RICHTER, 


New York 


54 West 3 Street 


Miss HELEN LATHROP, 
Miss ELISE LATHROP, 
Concerts— Musicale Limited sum 
accepted 43 East 50th Street 


Mat. LUISA CAPPIANT, 


123 West 3 


Soprano 
Pianiste 


er « put 
New York 


CAROLINE 


Teacher of Piz inoa 


MABEN, 


nd Harmony 


Certificate from K A th-Scharwenka Con 
servatory, Ber I lerate 
Studi ty) West 5ist Street, New York 
LENA DORIA DEVINE 
~eoprano 


Vocal 
Hardman Apartments 
138 Fifth Avenue 


Instruction 





‘Miss Lena Devine is capat 
art of singing aving practica 
of her ability to do s« In fait 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 
NICE, March 25, 1889 


Miss M. LOUISE MUNDELL, 
Teacher of the Voice—Italian School 
N. ¥ 
RICE, 


Studio: 77 New 
Mr. 


,ork Avenue, Mrooklyr 


CHARLES A 


Tenor and Contralto 


AND Mrs 


Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal ( 
»1 East 19th Street 


TER H. M 


New York 


WAL ELROY, 


Tenor Oratorio, Concert, Salon 
srooklyn 583 Madison Street 
New York Care THE Musicat. COURIER 


ABBIE CLARKSON TOTTEN, 
Soprano Soloist 
Concerts, Church, Musicales—Piano and Vocal 


Instruction. 147 East 15th Street, New York 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 3 


New York. New York. 


CHAS. B. HAWL EY, ARN OL D KUTNE R, 


BASSO—CONCERT AND ORATORIO Tenor 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION Oratorio, Concert and Voice Culture 


Studio: 136 Fifth Ave. (Mason & Hamlin Bidg.). Pupil of Professor Julius Hey, Berlin (teacher of 


<2 BATA . ~ Klafsky, Olitzka, Kutcherra, Dippel and other 
MACKENZIE GORDON, great artists) 86 Fifth Avenue, New York, — 
Tenor. 


TROME HAYES 
Oratorio, Concert and Musicals. | J. J I I E HAY! S, . 
Address: 62 West 35th Street, New York City. | Vocal Instruction. 


Studio: Knickerboc -_ Building, 
WALTER HENRY HALL, 402 Broadway, New York. 
Conductor Oratorio Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. (Tenor soloist for thr xe years at the Church of the 
Organist and Choirmaste r St James’ Church, Divine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 
New York ; St. Ann's Church, Brooklyn Heights. 


For terms for Conducting address St. James’ FERDINAND DUNKLEY ’ 


Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St., New York. Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition 


Mrs. EvizaAbETH CHURCHILL MAYER Lecture Recitals a} 
Specially recommended by William Shakespere, St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. ¥ 
London "ATE PRK “VY NOTIGLAS 
iii ailea ladies KATE PERCY DOUGLAS, 
3 East 4ist Street, New York Soprano 
. * SA Concert, Church, Oratorio. Vocal Instruction 
( A R L F IOL E, 157 East 46th Street, New York 
Teacher of 
Boston. 


Pianoforte, Harmony and Composition 
72 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn. 
MUNGER, 
Teacher of Singing. 


ARTHUR WHITING, 
2a Park Street, Boston 


Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 
Steinway Hall, New York 
ANNA DICKERMAN DAVIS, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Certificated Pupil ¢ ae g Cappiani 


LAURA CRAWFORD, 
Park Square, Boston 





CLARA E. 


Accompanist—Piano Instruction. 

40 West 93d Street, New York 

HOWARD BROCKWAY, S ONTTSOR 
Composer-Pianist. | H. G. TUCKER, 

Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano Pianist. 


and Song Interpretation 
Studio 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. Chickering Building, 153 Tremont St., Boston. 


ELLA A. WHEELER, | Miss LAURA WEBSTER, 
| 10.oncellist. 


For Concerts and Musicals address 
Pierce Building, Boston 


ne MYRON W. WHITNEY 
ARTHUR D. WOODRUF t Bass—Conecert and Oratorio 


Conductor and Teacher of Singing. Vocal Instruction 
STUDIOS 62 Boylston Street, Boston 


ee Cc pr a ad 1c TL, Ahern 
+e Oran M I SS W y A I 7 9 
Mondsz nd in an i : 
eee ja _— Teacher of Singing—Italian Method. 
Purity of tone—distiact enunciation—expression 


Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, urity of ‘act enunciation—expres 
Pianist Studio 22 Boylston Street., Boston 
Miss HARRIET A. SHAW, 


Pianoforte Instruction 
113 West S4th Street, New York H : 
TIME OF oa arpist. 
EUGENE CLARKE, 184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 
Vocal Culture and Artistic Singing, LILLIAN SHAT 
234 West 42d Street, New York ANNE GILBRET i act nROS Violi 
ne Pal AF . . he S 7 I ad ISS. 
Mme. von FEILITZS( H, Teacher of Piano, 
, ierce Building, Copley Square, Bostor 
Vocal Instruction, Ant 3: nee a Sere, See 
Grand Hotel, Broadway and 3ist St., New York THOMAS TAPPE R, 
J. FRANK LEVE Ste:nert Hall 


Plano Inst tior 162 Boviston Street, Boston, Mass 
Oo struction. 


54 East 89th Street, New York Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN 
LEON MOORE, Voca! Instruction. 


Tenor. 149A Tremont Street, Boston 


Oratorio and Concert H¢ »M ER A. N( IRRIS, 


139 West 4ist Street, New York 
ANGELO De PR¢ SSE. Harmony, Govstarnets and 1 Composition 
Piano—Harmony—Sight Reading. Pierce Building, Boston 
Coaching Singers for Oratorio, Opera and Concert STEPHEN T IWNSEND 


work 6 West 91st Street, and 13 West 22d St., 
Baritone. 


New York 
Concert and Oratorio—Teacher of Singing 
162 Boylston Street, Boston 


Soprano. 
Concert, Oratorio, Church—Vocal Instruction 
Studio-Residence : 133 West Sth Street, New York. 
2upil of and indorsed by Sbriglia 


136 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


GEORGE 


GWILYM MILES, 
Baritone Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 


Concert and Oratorio 
anh han teetrame anna Vocal School of Music 
The Oxford, Boston 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 
; CARRIE KING HUNT, 


will receive a limited numberof pupils 


Vocal Studio : 6065 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Receiving days at studio Monday and Wednesday, Accomyanist—Pianist. 
10 to 12 Residence : 344 Gramercy Park Care MacCoy Music Co 


165 Tremont St., Boston 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
a = 1494 Tremont Street, Boston 
FRANK DOW NEY, Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
ee Baritone f ; Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone 
Available for Concert and Oratorio. Special at- | pocitais “¢ ~hamber Concerts—Society Musicales 


> ion to Vo y — AS » ompani > 
tention to Voie acing and Style Accompanist Studic 131 Tremont Street, Boston 


Studio: 539 pom Street, Brooklyn 
New York: care Musical CouRIER. ANNA MILLER WOOD 
Contralto First Church 


SANDFORD LATHAM NORCOT T, 
Teacher of Sinzing—Concerts, Recitals 
165 } 


WILLIAM OTIS BREWSTER, 
Piano, Organ and Composition 
Studio: “* The Chelsea,” 222 West 24d St., New York 








"(Graduate of the Leipzig Conservatory of Mu 
Teacher of Piano, ( rgan, Harmony. 65 Huntington Avenue, Boston 


Petwate ape Of Oe Rect tith deecet ow ¥ Mr. and Mrs. RICHARD, 


29 East lith Street, New York a a 
Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, ety, ge AEE MORE, Je 


Teacher of Theoretical Branches. Recitals, Concerts, Oratorio. Teachers of Singing 
209 Huntington Avenue, Boston 





Applications for tuition must be made by mail. 
Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. M 


. Studio : 49 Fifth Avenue, New York. § THe DAUDELIN SCHOOL OF Music, 
Mr. PARSON PRICE, 7 Park Square, Boston 
Voice Culture JOSEPH EMILE DAUDELIN, Director 
CLARENCE E. HAY, 
Teacher of Singing. 
14 Tremont Street, Room 1, Boston 


18 East 17th Street, New York 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price's 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, and 
his style of singing entitle him to a high rank 
among teachers.’ MANUEL GARCIA 


STOP ! 





AT THE 


one VIRGIL ~PIANO SCHOOL. 


GOING Money in pocket by one year’s attention 
~~ to your technic by OUR METHOD. 
EUROPE 


Catalogues Free. 








CALL ON .. 
Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, 29 W. 15th St., New York. 


Loe ee ie ae ore] DAT Tee fe fs ee 


Paris. 


ee by ok BIEN QUE CHAQUE FOIS 
QUE L'ATTENTION DES LEC TEURS &ST7 
PPE 


Boston. 
Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 





BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. x . ri 
, : ne ‘LEE SUR VOUS AU.MOVEN 
_21 Music Hall, Boston. | 4NNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE 
Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI SERVE D'ELEVES POUR L'AVENIR 
LESSONS IN SINGING, “ . TA RLY Tr “ “ yoy 
162 Boylston Street, Boston EUGEN a Git ~~ ~ # 
2 " " “< ’ Organist of St. ugustin, Paris 
F. W. WODELL, ORGAN SCHOOL 
Baritone—Oratorio, and Concert. FOUNDED IN 1885 68bis rue Jouffroy 


Study of the Masters—ancient and modern 
Grand Cavaillé-Coll Organ for use of students. 
Lessons in class or separately.Oct. I to Aug. I 


Mme. EMELIE HAMMER, 
Conversation Parlors 
French Elocution 
Preparation for Stage ar ad Platform 


Vocal Instruction 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston 


Mur. De ANGELIS, 
Vocal Culture. 
The Copley Boston. 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 


Lecturers 


Delle Sedie {| Yersin Sound System, ee 17 rue Blanche, Paris 
Vocal Art ‘ French Language MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
409 Columbus Avenue Boston. PIANIST 


ai . ITCHY Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
CARL SOBESKI, speaks English, German and Spanish. Address 


Tenor 165 avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


MEsDEMOISELLES YERSIN, 
Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 
for French Pronunciation 
14 rue de Villejust, PARIS, FRANCE. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne 

Class and single lessons 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate 
Boston 30 rue St. Petersbourg. 


MADAME CLARICE ZISKA, 

Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante, Thalberg 
Prima Donna of the Italian Opera, 
Prepares for Oratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian, 
English, French, Spanish 

& place St. Georges, Paris. 
AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 

School for Singing 
ELIOT HUBBARD. Voice Placing, Declamation, 


Song Recitals—Voice Culture. 
820 Boylston Street, Boston 


COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston 
VAN VEACHTON ROGERS, 
Harpist. 
7 Park Square, 
Daudelin School of Music, 


Miss AAGOT LUNDE, 
Contralto. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
911 Boylston Street, Boston 


CHARLES L. CAPEN, 
Teacher of Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony . 
and Counterpoint, Mme. EM 
149A Tremont Street, Boston 
Mise-en- 


Tener scéne. Private Lessons, Classes, 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals Pusiic Concerts Every Monru. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston 74 rue Blanche, Paris. 
SUZA DOANE, MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
Concert Pianist, First Contralto, Grand Opera, Paris. 


School of Singing—Theatre in Studio 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 


* 
Paris (Parc Monceau. ) 63 rue de Prony, Paris 
a ; 
M. Emice Bertin, 
Stage Practice 
in regular cast Opéra and Opéra Comique 
1 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 
TRANSLATION, 
THEATRE FOR PRACTICE. ENGLISH TO FRENCH Best Literary Stvle 
Hearings in costume before artists, press JEAN d@’AVALINE, 
and managers. State Professor in Paris, 
64 rue de la Victoire, Paris Licencié-és- Lettres 


Manuscripts, Books. Papers 
COLONEL HENRY MAPLESON, libin rue Vidte. - + + + PARIS, 
Director Société Internationale de Musique M adame B E RT RA M l . 

Manager and Agent for Opera and Concert Artistes VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPARATION 

Advice and every information for st lents A SPECIALTY. 

COLONEL MAPLE SON, : ITALIAN METHOD. 
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Cable address Impresario, Paris PARIS 
M. FIDELE KOENIG, [ULIANI 


CHEF DE CHANT—GRAND OPERA FRENCH AND ITALIAN OPERA 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT Mise-en-scéne Complete Répertoire 
54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. THEATRE IN STUDIO 
rr’ ah) . b T > > ils aris 
Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 11 ree 6s Meee, Sunt 
(DESIREE ARTOT) Mile. JENNY HOWE 
39 rue de Prony, : de UVOnera , 
(Pare Monceau.) PARIS adage: ; 
Method Garcia— French, Italian. 
(Not more than two pupils in a class.) 
M. DUBULLE, 24 rue de Vintimille, Paris, France. 
Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Amsterdam, PARIS. M MAN( JURY, 
Professor de Chant 


Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris 


Prize Pupil Leipsic Conservatory, 
Pierce Building, Boston 





MARIE ROZE, 

Complete artistic preparation — French, 
English, Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture 
Répertoire 





‘r 1 n Tt , ] j 9) 1 > . - ‘ 
French a 4 Italian School Mise en Scéne Private Lessons—Class Exercise—Acting 


13 rue Washington, Paris 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR GIRLS, —_*“* 4% Ss Tromp 
Paris, France. MADAME DE LA GRANGE, 


Mapame TH. SALOME, PAR 
Italian Method. 
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PARIS CONSERVATOIRE. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 


represent both in exterior finish 


quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 

profession and the public. 
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/  CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 





Chicago. 


J.H. KOWALSKI, 
CELEBRATED VOcAL Srupto, 
Suite 54 and 55, Kimball Hall, 


Cuicaco, IL. 


MAX BENDIX, 
VIOLINIST, 


801 Steinway Hall, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


HESS-BURR, 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


JOHANNA HESS-BURR. 
LOUISA HESS-FUCH. 
2036 Indiana Avenue, 
Chicago, ILL. 


Mme. RAGNA LINNE, 
MARCHESI METHOD 
OrATORIO—CONCERT—SONG RECITAL. 


Limited number of pupils accepted. 
Kimball Hall, Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HERMAN L. WALKER, 
Pupil of SHAKESPERE and SBRIGLIA 
TENOR. 
Concert, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
shicago Conservatory, Auditorium Building, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


HANS VON SCHILLER, 
CONCERT PIANIST. 
Member Board of Musical Directors CHICAGO 


MUSICAL COLLEGE. 
-For terms and dates, address 


care of CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 


FRANK T. BAIRD, 
THe ArT OF SINGING. 


34 Monroe Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Chicago Musical College, 


Central Musie Hall, Chicago, Il. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, } 
Louls FALK, 
HANS VON SCHILLER, 
WILLIAM CASTLE, 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, 
Catalogue giving full information mailed free 
upon application. 


} Musical Directors 


VIOLINIST. 


1105 Steinway Hall, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 





SIXTEENTH YEAR, 
1896-1897. 
Mrs. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 
FOR THE 
HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING. 
297 Indiana Street, 





Cuicaco, ILL. 





| A. J. GOODRICH, 
Theorist, 
Lock Box 976, Chicago. 
Author of “‘ Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.” 
= “Complete Musical Analysis.” 
“Music as a Language,” &c., &c. 
Personal or correspondence lessons in Harmony, 
Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 


ANNA WEISS, 

Late of Vienna Conservatory, 

| Concert Pianist and Teacher. 

| Suite 9% Steinway Hall, Chicago, III. 
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‘Genevra Johnstone Bishop, 
. - - » SOPRANO, 
| Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals, 
| Residence: 
CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL, Chicago, Ill. 
Address all communications to 
KIRBY CHAMBERLAIN PARDEE, Manager. 
i. 524 Pullman Building, Adams St., Chicago, II]. 


| FANNY LOSEY, 


VIOLINIST, 


713 FULLERTON AVENUE, Cuicaco, IL. 


Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Tu. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS. 








WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Piano. 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY Piano. 
ARTURO MARESCALCHI, Vocal. 
CLARENCE EDDY, . . — . Organ. 


SE. JACOBSOHN, . . |. . °. Violin. 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c. 





ETELKA GERSTER’S — 


Berlin W. Germany, 
Nollendorf-Piatz No. 6. 
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W. THEODORE VAN YORX, 
Tenor. 
Concerts and Oratorio. Vocal Instruction, 
6 East 17th Street, New York City. 


REGNAR KIDDE, 
Baritone. 
Concerts, Musicales. 
Vocal Instruction, Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Saturday. 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
WILL C. MACFARLANE, 


Concert Organist. 





Organ Recitals, Instruction in Organ Playing and | 


Musical Theory. 
Address All Souls’ Church, 
Madison Avenue and 66th Street, New York City. 


Mr. J. C. WOLOFF, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Address: 142 East 86th Street, New York 


Mrs. ALEX. RIHM 
(Mezzo Soprano). 
Mr. ALEX. RIHM, 
Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
Studio : 286 Si uth 5th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PRESBYTERIAN BUILDING 
ASSEMBLY HALL, 
No. 156 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th Street, New York. 
Centrally Located. Fine Organ. Handsomely 
Equipped. This desirable hall is available for 
Recitals, Concerts, Readings, Lectures, &c. Seat- 
ing Capacity, 550. Open for Inspection from 9A. M 
until 6p.M. For particulars apply to 
HORACE 8S. ELY & Co., Agents,, 
__64 Cedar St. and 27 West 30th St., or on premises. 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction. 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J 
oO E Chickering Hall, New York. 
Miss BELLA TOMLINS, 
} R. A. M., London, England 
CONTRALTO. 
CONCERT, ORATORIO, MUSICALES. 
Voca. INSTRUCTION 
91 Sixth Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
or care of THE Musicat Courier, New York. 
WILLIAM R. WILLIAMS, 
Tenor. 
Concert, Oratorio, Musicales. Voice Development 
6 East 17th Street, New York 
LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON, 
Soprano. 
Pupil of Delle-Sedie. 


Concerts and Musicales. Voice Development. 
7 West 45th Street. New York 


Voice Culture 





«Chicago. 


MARY WOOD CHASE, 
Concert Pianiste. 
For terms. dates, &c., address 
100 Steinway Hall, Chicago, I!) 
Mr. anpD Mrs. BICKNELL YOUNG, 
Lecture recitals on Opera, its Origin and Develop- 


ment; illustrated by vocal examples from the 
earliest epoch. 67 Kimball Hall, Chicago, II] 


CONSTANCE LOCKE-VALISI, 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST, 
RESIDENCE : % EAST 42p PLACE 


Address KIRBY CHAMBERLAIN PARDEE, 
| Manager, 524 Pullman Building, Adams St., 
Chicago, Ill, 


| GENEVIEVE CLARK WILSON, 





SOPRANO, 


Hore: WINDERMERE, Cuicaco, IL, 


MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 








Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Zsthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 


17 Rue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


CONCERT DIRECTION MAYER 


(W. ADLINGTON), 
THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World’s Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 








SOLE AGENT FOR M. PADEREWSKI, 





224 Regent St., London, W. 





A BC Code. Cables: “ Liszt, London.” 
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MAX BENDHEIM, 
Garcia-Stockhausen Methods. 
___ Vocal Studio: 98 Fifth Avenue, New York 


WILLIAM H. BARBER, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction. 
Studio: Steinway Hall. 
; _ Residence : 141 West 64th Street, New York. 
LEWIS W. ARMSTRONG, 
Baritone. 
Voice Culture for Song and Speech. 
___ Studio: 57 East 129th Street, New York City 
Miss JENNY WALKE, 
Coloratura Soprano. 
Salon, Concert, Church. Pupils accepted. Pupil 


of Lablache. 539 Fulton Street, Wissner Studio. 
148 Stuyvesant Avenue, Brooklyn. 


SARA LAYTON WALKER, 
Contralto. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musicales. 
1425 Broadway, New York City 


Mrs. WADSWORTH-VIVIAN, 
Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Church Musicales 
Vocal Instruction 
New York Conservatory of Music, 
112 East 18th Street, New York 


Dr. JOHN M. LORETZ, 
Voice Culture. 
Piano, Organ, Composition and Orchestration 
308 Clermont Avenue, near DeKalb, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


Miss FANNNY M. SPENCER, 
Organ, Piano, Composition and Theory. 
Studio : 3 East 14th Street 
‘The Audubon,” 
1416 Broadway, New York. 


Residence 


BRUNO S. HUHN 
(of Trinity College, London), 
Pianist and Accompanist 
Studio: 312 Madison Avenue, cor. 42d Street 
New York City 
LYSTER SANDFORD, 
STAGE DIRECTOR. 


Opera, Comedy and Drama. 
Special instruction to students in Dramat 
Expression and Stage Technique 
Season 1895-96. ... 
Stage Manager: MINNIE MADDERN-FISKE. 
Address: 1432 Broadway, New York. 





London, England. 
THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Established by the Corporation of London, 1880. 
Principal—SIR JOSEPH BARNBY 

All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 
taught 

Improvisation, Aécompanying, Sight Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), Choral, Orchestral, 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
srizes, &c., given 

‘ees from £1 115. 6d. to £4 148. 6d. per term 

of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students 
Resident Lady Superintendent Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 

and the Aésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 


14 Trebovir Road, Earl's Court, S. W., London. — 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’S COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. _ 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 

Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary, 
— PP Elgin Avenue London, W 


M. PANZANI, 

Late instructor at the Institut Musicale in Flor- 
ence and College Militaire, Chef d’Orchestre and 
Assistant Instructor under Mme, Marchesi 

NOW ESTABLISHED IN LONDON 
Pupils received in singing and singers prepared 
for opera or concert. Address 
5 Templeton Place, Earl’s Court, S. W., or 
care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
21 Princes Street, London 


“CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: _——, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mlle. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 
d’ Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, { 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, February 23, 1897. { 


OT a very exciting but still a rather busy 

musical week was this last one. Many of its events, 

however, hardly deserve a record in THe Musicat Covu- 
KIER, and once more, therefore, I can promise to be short. 

Akos von Buttykay, a Budapest pianist, and a pupil of 
Stavenhagen, gave a piano recital in Bechstein Hall. His 
concert with orchestra a few days previous I could not at- 
tend, but I heard him last Tuesday night in a Bach prelude 
and fugue (F minor from the Well-Tempered Clavichord), 
the Mozart C minor fantasia (not the one belonging to the 
fantasy sonata), and in Beethoven's thirty-two C minor varia- 
tions. Buttykay is not a strong but a refined, musicianly 
player, and one that deserves praise for elegant suavity rather 
than heroic temperament. His performances seemed to in- 
terest more than to enthuse his audience. As a composer 
Herr von Buttykay figured on his well-selected program 
with a scherzo in E flat major, which, however, I had no 
chance to hear. 

**# * 

Among the last of the Schubert commemorators were 
Messrs. Florian Zajic and Heinrich Gruenfeld, whose pro- 
gram for the third subscription concert consisted of only 
Schubert works. 

The chief interest of the large and very swell audience 
seemed to be centred in the singing of Baptist Hoffmann, 
who gave the following group of Schubert Lieder: Der 
Wanderer, Liebesbotschaft, Doppelgaenger, Gruppe aus 
dem Tartarus (this was especially well sung). Der Kreuzzug 
(rarely heard) and Geheimes. Baptist Hoffmann, though 
young yet, has been successful for several years as an operatic 
singer at Cologne and Hamburg. He is now engaged from 
next fall at the Berlin Royal Opera. He has a sonorous, 
well trained baritone voice, and he sings with musical taste, 
albeit in the matter of feeling, as well as intelligence, I 
have known his superiors. 

The concert givers, assisted by Max Pauer, of Cologne, 
gave a finished and*very enjoyable performance of the 
piano trio in E flat, but the heavenly string quintet in C 
major left much to be desired in the way of good ensemble. 
It takes the Joachim Quartet for an adequate interpretation 
of this sublime work. 


** *# 
The Lieder Abend of August Hensel, the stock exchange 
broker amateur baritone, was more remarkable for the se- 


| . + . . Tr . . 
harmonie gave a popular Schubert evening on last Thurs- | Moscow. The father is not entirely unknown to fame as a 


| day, and had a full attendance. The tenor without a voice, 


composer, albeit his works on the program of this concert, a 


but with great mobility of features and most careful atten- | violin concerto in A minor, alyric scene for orchestra (played 


tion to the details of musical declamation of the text, had 
selected and sang twenty Schubert songs, many of which 


were enthusiastically redemanded. A feature of the even- | 
! 


ing was the artistic and most admirable piano eccompani- 
ment of Herr von Othegraven, of Cologne 


**# # 


Of Edouard Risler, the highly gifted young pianist, I spoke 
| in a former budget after he had played at a Philharmonic 
concert under Nikisch’s direction the Beethoven G major 
concerto. The high encomiums I then bestowed upon his 
performance I can only repeat in speaking of his piano re- 
cital in Bechstein Hall on last Thursday night, when the 
Parisian pianist played the following five well selected 
Beethoven sonatas: The A flat, op. 26, the Waldstein so- 
nata, the Sonata Caractéristique (Les Adieux, &c.); the A 
flat sonata, op. 110, and the last Beethoven sonata (C 
minor, op. 3). As far as the conception of these well- 
known sonatas was concerned, 1 can bestow upon Risler 
no higher praise than to state that he fascinated with it the 
not very large, but representative, musical audience which 
was present. Five Beethoven sonatas in succession is 
rather a strong menu and a severe test of endurance for the 
listeners as well as for the performer; for this reason some 
left the hall before the last sonata. Technically, of course, 
the performances were beyond cavil, but in the smaller 
hall acertain hardness of touch was occasionally noticeable, 
which in the much bigger hall of the Philharmonie had 
either escaped my attention or was not so readily perceiv- 
able, even by an attentive listener 

A second piano recital will be given by Monsieur Risler 
on March 1. 

en * 

Certain influential American university students here, 
imbued with the laudable desire to bring American art 
and letters to the fore, arranged for Friday at the Archi- 
tektenhaus Hall a so-called Lowell commemoration even- 
ing. The festival was presided over by the Ambassador. 
Hon. Mr. Uhl, and by the eminent Professors Brandl, 
Schmidt and Hermann Grimm, of the University of Ber- 
lin, and was in all respects a success, both as regards 
audience and entertainment. Needless to say the social 
lights of the American colony were present in full force. 
Fully 500 people attended. The program included ad- 
dresses by the Ambassador and by Professors Brand! and 
Grimm; violin solos by our popular young American 
violinist, Leonard Jackson; songs by Mr. Arthur van 
Ewevk, who is also favorably known to our readers and 
who on this occasion, by the way, sang some charming 
songs of Arthur B. Nevin and Arthur Bird, accom- 
panied by the latter American composer; and, lastly, the 
evening found an appropriate close in an able oration on 
James Russell Lowell, delivered by Prof. James Taft 
Hatfield, of the Northwestern University. The whole affair 
was enjoyable and reflected high credit on all concerned. 
I must add that a choice Steinway concert grand was 
used, so that the ‘‘tonme” of the occasion was quite 


American 
*** 





lection of novelties on his program than for the reproduc- 
tion, which, despite praiseworthy efforts and artistic striv- 
ings, was rather di//etantisch. Here is the novelty portion 
of the program, in which I call attention to the Pirani songs, | 
which the composer in person accompanied at the piano. 
Der du von dem Himmel........ 

Leise, leise..........s00esseeeees -| 

Der Knabe mit dem Wunderhorn...;¢ ...........+00++ E. Pirani 
Riso di bella donna 

Barcarola.. eoece 

Wir haben beide.... ; 

5 EE ERE ere , 


Hugo Wolf 


.. Alexander Friedrich 
DT sctcinviabedteotdon iene t (Landgraf von Hessen) 
Das Schloss im See.. M. Pliiddemann 
Sehnsucht see ; yioow il 
Von der schénen Frau ‘ mae .-. Hans Hermann 
Forellenfang...... saul “ae cundiaiesaGuede Rich Wustandt 
Viens! (Altfranzédsisches Lied, 1700) | 
** * 


A concert which one of the fair sex, a native of my own 
town, gave at the Hotel de Rome is one of those which, as 
far as the singer's efforts were concerned, is not worth re- 
porting. Tappert calls her vocal contortions ‘‘ Das Scheuss- 
lichste was ich gehoert habe,” and I sorrowfully am bound 
to agree with him. It would be unfair, however, not to 
mention Messrs. Herbert Butler, violinist, and Leo Walter, 
‘cellist, of whom the former, an Omaha musician of great 
promise, added some valuable numbers to the program. 

x** * 

The Joachim Quartet on the same evening performed at the 
Singakademie the Mendelssohn E flat quartet, op. 12, and the 
big Beethoven A minor quartet, op. 132, one of the gems of 
its repertory. I was in time to enjoy the great Neue Kraft | 
Fiihlend last movement and the Mozart G minor string 
quintet, in which the second viola part was adequately per- 
formed by Herr Andreas Moser. It is difficult as well as 


unnecessary to say anything new about the Joachim Quartet. | 
** * 


Positively the last Schubert celebrator was Dr. Ludwig 
Wuellner, the Cologne recitator-vocalist, who at the Phil- | 
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Lillian Sanderson and Hermann Gausche gave a joint 
Lieder Abend in Bechstein Saal. Our American songstress 
never had a very strong voice, but now it is showing the 
traces of wear and tear more than ever, hence even the 
quality is no longer enjoyable. Mrs. Sanderson's delivery, 
however, is, as it always was, vefy musical and highly in- 
tellizent. It is too bad she is wasting these qualities upon 
some inferior and some really poor Lieder by Hans Her- 
mann, whose songs alone filled the program. There were 
twenty-three of them, fifteen of which were marked as new. 
Hermann has lots of talent, but the favor with which some 
of his earlier songs met has turned his head, and he is now 
turning out songs at a Franz Schubert rate of production 
without having that great immortal's inexhaustible fund of 
lyric ideas and fecundity. The result can easily be imag- 


| ined, and hence we find next to such characteristic and 


original songs as Drei Wanderer and Salomo such utter 
rubbish as Fata Morgana and Der See der Triume. The 
most impudent and at the same time stupid production, 
however, is a song called Die Nonne, in which Hans Her- 
matin makes use of the Dresden Amen in a way that isa 
most barefaced and brazen Parsifal steal. Hermann said 
to himself (1 imagine), What Wagner and Mendelssohn 
(Reformation symphony) could make use of I can also 
take for one of my songs. He forgets, however, that guod 
/icet and the other old Latin proverb, ‘‘ If two do the same 


thing, it is not the same thing.” 


Mr. Hermann Gausche, who sang one-half of the pro- 
gram, has a robust but not very yielding or mellow bari- 
tone voice, and he makes vain efforts at imitating Dr. 
Woellner in the delivery of songs. 

The composer played the accompaniments and shared 
the honors of the evening. 

** * 

At the Singakademie a pair of Russian artists, father 

and son, made their Berlin initial bow that evening. They 


were Messrs. Wassili Besckirsky, senior and junior, from | 


by the Philharmonic Orchestra) and a Morceau Caractér 
istique for violin and orchestra, show him to be a somewhat 
crude and old-fashioned musician. He means well and he 
tries very hard to say something, but he never quite gets 
there. 

The boy, or rather young man, is not without talent for 
the fiddle, but the sooner he tries to get away from his 
father’s compositions and apron strings (the latter figura- 
tively only, for in reality the old man tuned the wiolin 
strings for his boy on the concert platform) the better for 


him. That he has some stuff of his own he showed in the 
delivery of the Bach Chaconne and Saint-Saéns’ Haba- 





nera for violin and orchestra. The breadth and nobility 
of the one and the graceful rhythmic and harmonic pi- 


quancy of the other were, however, not forthcoming 
Besckirsky, junior, should leave Moscow and Besckirsky, 


senior, and should study with Joachim or Ysaye 
The old gentleman conducted the Philharmonic Orchestra 


like *‘a warrior bold.” 
*? 


Another Russian musical invasion took place in the Sing- 
akademie the next night., 

Mr. Waldemar Luetschg, a son of the well-known St. 
Petersburg professor of the piano, gave a concert with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Although this young man is evi- 


dently a chip of the old block, he had left his father in 
He has <.*- 


mirable fingers and wrists and a firm touch, as well as 


Russia. Luetschg has a genuine piano talent 


rhythmic feeling, But he is too barn-storming as yet, and 
he lacks that artistic repose and variety, as well as sensu- 
ousness of touch, which come with greater ripeness and ex- 
perience. He went at the Schumann concerto with sledge- 
hammers, and hence he knocked all the poetry out of it 
Almost the same thing he did with the Beethoven E major 
sonata (op. 109), although some of the variations he played 
admirably Least I liked the Chopin numbers (the C 
sharp minor nocturne and the B flat minor scherzo), but the 
Bach-Busoni D major organ prelude and fugue he per- 
formed in superior style, and his pianism shone forth most 
brilliantly in Liszt's Spanish Rhapsody in Busoni’s effective 
concert arrangement for piano and orchestra. Anybody 
who can perform this difficult virtuoso piece with so much 
dash, vigor and technical finish has surely talent for the 
piano, the criticisms of Berlin tothe contrary notwithstand- 
ing. I bet chat when Mr. Waldemar Luetschg gets rid of 
some of his Russian bear growling over-boisterousness and 
puts on some Western European polish he will become a 
big pianist. He is very young yet and he has ample time 
to mend his ways. A few years with Busoni will do him 


lots of good. 
** * 


The most important concert of the week was last night's 
ninth of the ten Nikisch Philharmonic concerts, the rich 
program of which offered, of well-known and standard 
works, the Weber Oberon overture, Mozart's G minor sym- 
phony and the Brahms Academic overture—all these in 
the delightful and finely shaded readings of Nikisch, with 
which you are all acquainted and probably wish you could 
hear again 

Furthermore, the program contained, ‘‘ by request,” a 
repetition of Richard Strauss’ grandiloquent score, Thus 
Spake Zarathustra, which again was produced in the most 
telling fashion. With each further hearing this tremendous 
piece of orchestral writing gains not only in impressiveness, 
but also in strength, logical coherency and above all in sug- 
gestiveness. It takes hold more and more of your imagina- 
tion and fantasy. This homage a Nietzsche is one of the 
grandest dedications of one master mind to another and 
congenial one. Nikisch andthe Philharmonic Orchestra in 
the performance of this technically difficult work sur 
passed all their previous efforts. 

The soloist of this concert brought also the novelty 


of the program, Saint-Saéns’ fifth and new piano concerto 
in F major, dedicated to and performed by Louis Diemer, 
the head of the modern French school of pianists. He and 
his pupil, Risler, have succeeded in conquering Berlin, 
which heretofore, perhaps not unjustly, had not too high an 
Diémer, without being an 





idea of French pianism. 
emotional, let alone a sensational pianist, combines in him 
self many qualities that make him an eminent one. His 


technic is flawless and as smooth as oil. His dynamics are 
admirable; his entire performance as near perfection in 
clearness and precision as can be imagined. Everything he 
does at the piano is intelligent, and shows a fine, well 
| ordered, polished musical mind. You can see and hear in 
this man the great pedagogue, the Biilow-like thinker. But 
of warmth or fire he seems to have very little. I say seems 
to have, for even if he had it, the new concerto of Saint 
Saéns would have given him little or no chance to display 
such quality. The work to me wasa sorry disappointment- 
It contains very little that is new; not even anything par- 
ticularly striking’ from a piano-technical viewpoint, The 
| thematic material is of threadbare kind in the two first 
movements, of which the slow one is a mere painting in 
Oriental colors, without strong outlines of any sort. It 
sounds laggardly and languidly, as if it had been written by 
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atired mind. It is, however, not uninteresting as a color | came teacher at the Royal High School he was active as in- | 


study. The finale takes ina sweep of the old Saint-Saéns, as 
he shows himself in the last movements of the second and 
fourth piano concertos, but this is only straw fire, and soon 
dies out. On the whole, however, this finale is by far the 
best of the three movements. It is too bad to have to state 
the truth, but in reality it seems as if the good Saint-Saéns 
were just about what the Germans call ausgeschrieben— 
finished, done for. He has nothing new to say. Why, then, 


structor of the Cologne Conservatory and as director of the 
Amsterdam Toonkunst Maatschappij. Bargiel was an 
honest, good, straightforward man, an excellent musician 


His memory will be honored by his many friends, his col- 
leagues and by hundreds of pupils of the Royal High School 


for Music. 
x * 


and a good teacher for the severe discipline in composition. | 


does he not stop writing ? 
Here is the thematic material of the entire concerto: 
First movement: Allegro animato, F major. 
Theme 1. 
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The only tangible theme in the andante (D minor) is the 


following 
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The finale (molto allegro) is based upon the following 


themes 
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The program for the tenth and last concert of this season 
contains the Schumann B flat and the Beethoven C minor 
symphony, and a Bach suite for strings. Miss Landi will 


be the soloist. 
* *# 


In honor of the memory of my adopted country’s father, 
on his birthday I attended the reception at the hospitable 
mansion of the Hon. Mr. Uhl, United States Ambassador to 
Germany, in the afternoon before the Philharmonic con- 
cert, and the Washington’s Birthday celebration at the 
Kaiserhof after the concert. Of course I missed some of the 
festival proceedings, which, however, you will find described 
in the column of my faithful St. Leonard Liebling. I was 
in time, however, for the dancing, the oyster stew and all 
the other delicacies of the American menu, with the excep- 
tion of the lemonade. We found something better than 
that later on at the café. 

**# # 

Prof. Waldemar Bargiel, composer and composition 
teacher at the Royal High School for Music, died to-day in 
consequence of a stroke of apoplexy. He was born in Ber- 
lin on October 3, 1828, and was a step-brother of Clara 
Schumann. He studied under Hauptmann, Rietz, Mosch- 
eles and Gade, and in the earlier stages of his musical 
productiveness he wrote some works like the E flat piano 
trio, a piano suite and some orchestral overtures (Medea, 
Prometheus), which were imbued with the romantic spirit 
of his by him much admired brother-in-law, Robert Schu- 
mann. After the latter’s death Bargiel became a severe 
classicist, but his own fount of inspiration, never too yield- 
ing and luscious a one, dried up completely. Before he be- 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Bird gave an evening party last 
Tuesday for the purpose of introducing a new star, Miss 


cal world. Critics and musicians who were present 
acknowledged that Miss Ettinger has a most extraordinary 
voice. 

The voice is a very high soprano, finely cultivated, colo- 
ratura perfection, a wonderful trill and a range of over two 
and a half octaves. She is a charming little person, un- 
usually musical and intelligent, so that she took everybody 
at once by storm. She sang arias from Lakmé, and from 
The Magic Flute (original key), several French songs and a 
romance from Arthur Bird’s new opera, Daphné, holding 
with perfect ease a high G (fourth above the staff ), and 
ending with a chromatic scale of nearly two octaves. The 
voice and school reminded one of Signorina Franceachina 
Prevosti. Miss Ettinger is sure to have a brilliant future, 
and is of course going on the stage, and is even nowa 
perfect Rosina, Gildaand Lakmé. Apropos, Prevosti, who 
was prevented from being present, has had a tremendous 
success financially and artistically all over Germany. Her 
Traviata is acknowledged to be unequaled. She has 
also appeared as Carmen, Gilda, Lucia and Gretchen. 

sn * 


Haseant Sua Fata Nomina ! 

Only a few weeks ago Otto Neitzel wrote a very humor- 
ous letter to one of the Berlin papers, in which he com- 
plained of the pranks the printer’s devil plays with his 
(Neitzel’s) name. I read it and smiled about it. Just now 
I received the February 17 issue of THe Musicat Courier, 
which contains the following item : 

That excellent pianist and musical litterateur, Dr. Otto Metzel, of 
Cologne, was the soloist at the recent symphony concerts of the 
Royal Orchestra at Dresden and at a Mayence subscription concert. 
He performed the Beethoven G major concerto, with the Beethoven 
original cadenzas, and scored a tremendous success. The papers of 
both cities teem with his praises. Dr. Metzel may be heard in the 
United States during the season of 1897-8. 

The Dr. Metzel above referred to is nobody else but my 
unfortunate friend Dr. Neitzel. 

“ne # 


Miss Gussie Cottlow will appear as soloist at Bechstein 
Hall on March 6, in conjunction with the singer Ludwig 
Strakosch. aes 


Among the callers here last week were Mrs. Stanley Hall 
and Miss Elsie Hall, the young Australian pianist; Miss 
Clara Loeser, vocalist and pianist, who returns to Weimar 
after two years of study at the Stern Conservatory (she 
will finish her pianistic studies with Hutcheson) and Mrs. 
L. S. Sherman, from San Francisco, Cal. O. F. 


Concert Notes. 

EAUTY, wealth, culture, fashion, good cheer, 

high spirits—all were intermingled in genuine demo- 
cratic fashion at the George Washington celebration held 
on February 22 in the spacious hall of the Kaiserhoff Hotel. 
The committee—consisting of Hon. Edwin F. Uhl, Ambassa- 
dor; Charles De Kay, Consul General; William Griscom, 
Otis B. Boise and Stephen H. McFadden—had performed its 
task well, and in consequence everyone felt at home. A 
musical program, interspersed with speeches by Ambas- 
sador Uhl and Consul J. C. Monaghan, preceded the dance. 
Madame Sobrino sang Open Now Thy Blue Eyes, by 
Massenet. She has a charmitigly limpid soprano voice, of 
unusual vibrancy and tenuousness. Later on she sang The 
Star Spangled Banner, whereupon everybody arose and 
looked patriotic. Tiny tears glistened on many silken 
lashes, and a myriad of silent messages were dispatched to 
dear ones at home. Most of the men were particularly 
busy attending to a hacking cough, which miraculously 
made its appearance during the concluding measures of 
the American national song. Mr. Leon Marx then played 


Rose Ettinger, a young American girl, to the Berlin musi- | 
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the violin, and succeeded in lifting the lachrymose atmos- 


phere. An adagio, by Viotti, and a Hungarian dance by 
Brahms-Joachim, were played with refined sentiment and 
kindling spirit. Mr. Marx possesses an encompassing tech- 
nic. Mr. Monaghan was introduced with felicitous phrases 
by the Ambassador. The speaker dwelt feelingly on the 
| greatness of our country, our statesmen and ourselves, 
whereat we all felt proud and applauded mightily. 

Miss Augusta Cottlow played Grieg’s Papillons and 
Albumblatt with individual conception and great musical 
taste. She ended brilliantly with Moszkowski’s Tarantella, 
which afforded ample scope for an exposition of her tech- 
| nical capabilities. The Tarantella called forth enthusiastic 


applause. 

After the company had partaken of oyster stew, chicken 
salad, ice cream, lobster salad, molasses cake and other rare 
American delicacies, dancing began in the artistically 
decorated hall. American flags and an unrecognizable 
bust of Washington, which was generally mistaken for that 
of Frederick the Great, served to stimulate our patriotism 
throughout the evening. Among the many musical persons 
present were Mr. Otto Floersheim, Mr. Schneider, Mr., 
Mrs. and Miss Boise, Mrs. and Miss Cottlow, Miss Pang- 
born, Mrs. and Miss Henblein, Mr. Hidden, Miss Beulin, 
Miss Bennett, Dr. Buck, Mrs. and Miss Liebling, Dr. Lom- 
bardino, Miss Bowman, Miss Crowe, Mr. Coleman, Mrs. 
Sobrino, Mr. Marx, Mr. Schwebel and Miss Hasler. 

* 2 # 

Paula Wieler (piano) and Hermann Spéndly (violin) gave 
a joint concert at the Hotel de Rome. Why they did so I 
cannot imagine. They are both players of less than aver- 
age ability. 

*s * 

Irene von Brennerberg gave a violin recital at the Con- 
certsaal. She played Vieuxtemps’ fantasia; an adagio by 
Ries; mazurka, by Hubay; Chaconne, by Bach, and Hun- 
garian Fantasie, by Ch. Huber. Miss Brennerberg has 
temperament, musical understanding and well schooled 
technic, but her intonation is most uneven. Miss Ramme, 
who sang three songs, alsostrayed from proper pitch. Each 
time that she did so she glanced reproachfully at the piano 
Possibly that instrument was tuned too high! 


x * * 


At the latest concert of Stern's Conservatory there was 
only one number which deserves special mention. That 
was the Schubert quartet in D minor, played by Miss Bauer, 
Mr. Valentin, Mr. Snyder and Mr. Jas. Liebling 

* * * 

This is told of Bargiel, the deceased theory instructor at 
the Hochschule. A pupil brought him a composition in 
which occurred an unresolved chord of the ninth. ‘‘ How 
demanded Bargiel. ‘‘ Wagner 
‘*Wagner!” roared 


dare you use such a chord? 
did it,” tremblingly replied the pupil 
Bargiel—*‘ who is Wagner ?” LEONARD LIEBLING 

W. Bargiel.—Waldemar Bargiel, one of the directors of 
the Royal High School, Berlin, died on February 23 
Bargiel was half-brother of the late Clara Schumann. Bar- 
giel was born on October 3, 1828, in Berlin. 

Nuremberg.—The opera Eppelein von Geilingen, text 
and music by E. Ringler, has had great success in Nurem- 
berg and other Bavarian cities. The music is very taking, 
and in his instrumentation the composer has avoided all 
Wagnerisms. 

Mascagni.— Mascagni declares that his opera, Iris, is all 
ready—in his head. Even the libretto is not yet printed. 
And yet—and yet—have we not all read the plot of it? 
Have we not heard in some quarters reports of the first per- 
formance and the creator of the title réle. 

Wagner Statistics.—During the year July 1, 1895, to 
June 30, 1896, Wagner’s works were performed in 86 German 
cities. The number of performances of the various operas 
were: Lohengrin, 308; Tannhiduser, 248; Der Fliegende 
Hollander, 136; Die Walkiire, 84; Die Meistersinger, 81; 
Siegfried, 50; Gétterdimmerung, 49; Tristan und Isolde, 
39; Rheingold, 34; Rienzi, 32, and Die Feen, 2. Berlin 
stands at the head of the cities with 79 productions, then 
come Hamburg, 54; Munich, 54; Frankfort, 48; Dresden, 
44: Breslau, 42; Vienna, 37; Cologne, 37. Only in Carls- 
ruhe, where Mottl is director, were all the works given 
without cuts. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER, § RUE CLEMENT-MAROT, | 
CHAMPS-ELYSEES, PARIS, March 3, 1897. { 


NVERSATION SALON IN Paris, 


7OUNDATION OF A Frencu Ce 


To speak French well requires, first, a knowledge of the language 


tself, and, second, a knowledge of how to use it The first would re- 


quire all of this life; the second all of the life to come!—F. E. T 


’ 


66 H' YW to learn French though in Paris” is the 
conundrum forall foreigners. The first answer that 
comes to an earnest student of the language isthat one might 
as well be in Colorado so far as achievement is concerned 
The first big disappointment that comes to the student who 
has crossed 3,000 miles of ocean in search of it is that she 
might remain 300 years in Paris city, yes, in Paris studios, 
and not acquire it. A half century of fatal and convincing 
experience has not yet quite killed the superstition that one 
learns French by coming to Paris. Like every other super- 
stition it dies hard, but it is dying fast 
To study French and know nothing about it 
an international habit. To ‘‘go into a French 
What does a French 


has become 
family” is 
amyth. How could it be otherwise 


family want of a foreigner? One stranger in a family 
makes expense only, not to speak of the nuisance of intru- 
sion. To cover expense there must be several strangers 
These strangers together speak English always 
speak French together it is equally disastrous to perfection. 

The presence of relatives and friends who either cannot 
or will not learn the new language, but who exact that the 
native tongue be spoken on the plea of politeness and agree- 
ableness, is alone sufficient to kill or neutralize all the effort 
possible to would-be students. 

To go into a pension with the idea of having general 
conversation at the table with the family, of being corrected 
in that conversation and of 
ward, is another myth. There is usually in that family a 
girl or a boy, a man or a woman, who gives “ lessons”’ at so 
If you take lessons from that person you 


‘visiting”’ in the parlor after- 


much an hour. 


may get an answer to a question once in a while, or have a | 


correction thrown here or there for effect, but it is nothing 
Were 
these people competent teachers they would not be board- 


consecutive, systematic or in any way profitable 
ing house keepers, of course. The race as a race is artistic 
but anti-pedagogic, loathing and abhorring equally faults 
and the pain of correcting them. Stabbed in their fretty 
nerve systems by errors and mistakes, following up those 
mistakes into perfection, is to them the most unutterable 


and repulsive of ennuies. The average householder would 


let five good paying boarders go, and live on beet roots the | 
| what chance have you to get close to the pulpit with all the 


rest of the year ‘‘in peace and contentment,” rather than 


| going and coming, and the rainy days when you cannot go, 





| missing the professor who speaks plainly, or the subject you 
! can understand, and by the days when you don’t feel like it, 


If they | 
| more difficult, what are you going to do? 


| because they have never heen able to learn French them- 
| selves, partly because ‘‘ it’s easier and more natcherl.”" The 


| lectures and you go to the Sorbonne, which is away across 
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plan or carry out a system of helpful attention to the 
language which would guarantee a certain fortune. 

If not ‘‘taking” directly from Jean or Marie, you soon 
find that you get a mighty big and mighty cold shoulder to 
your attempts at improving yourself at their expense. Not 
much you don’t get ‘‘ French thrown in.” If you go into 
the parlor you find an astonishing silence, an attention to 
newspaper or book, a funny little mumble in the corner, or 
an obvious lack of welcome. At the table a very visible 
correction or suggestion is whispered behind a hand to the 
privileged patron of Jean or Marie, while you are left to 
the mercies of a kind Hoboken girl at your right, a girl 
from Manchester at your left and a Swede or Paddy oppo- 
site 

With all due deference to individuals who are 
regular profession of French teaching, you have but to ask 
the annals of the aforesaid fifty years of their ‘‘ efforts” to 
receive the attested and certified information that ‘‘ French 
canne/ be taught!” With all the teachers, schools, diplo- 
mas, sums paid out and time spent chasing the mirage, the 
‘*Any quantity of /eaching—no 


in the 


result speaks for itself. 
/earning Three months or three years, the result is the 
same ; the girls, the boys, the men, the women, smart and 
stupid, industrious and idle, anxious and indifferent, apt 
and dull, all come here to get it and all go away without it 
‘*can get along but 


Pretty well,” ‘‘ bad but so cunning,” 
are the very highest, and most eulogistic remarks that can | 


be coined as to results 
Meanwhile the foreign colonies established here insist on 
the home tongue in conversation with newcomers, partly 


refined French people utter false compliments and move off 
to a safe and graceful distance from the foreign horrors of 
speech, leaving the foreigners worse off than ever, because, 
given the idea that they are already perfect, they make no 
effort even toi‘nprove. French ‘‘gentillesse” to-day works 
more harm to the French language than all the invasion of 
the foreign tongue in Paris 

Another prevention is the business French idea. Intent 
on grabbing all the money theycan from the rich foreigners 
in their effort at an amiability supposed to win and keep 
customers, they meet you with a sort of English that they 
have learned for the occasion, and which to your anxious 
searching, disappointed soul is such an exasperation that 
you feel like tearing them in pieces. The only thing chey 
gain is to lose you as a customer, for you never do business 
there again, certainly The 
singing teachers do not hold themselves responsible for 
Many of them 


But they never learn that 


your French, of course; why should they ? 
being themselves foreigners, how cou/d they? Impresarios 
The horror of 


handkerchiefs—what are 


nothing general you is 
smothered in smiles and 
going to do to learn to speak French ? 

As to understanding it when you hear it, which is still 


You think of 


sniff and say 
you 


spend one hour to go, one to return, and 


The popu- 


town. You 
one to be ahead of time in order to get a seat. 
lar lecturer is so followed that you cannot get within sight 
much less sound of him one time inten. The unpopular 
one talks to his table, looking at you out of the top of his 
head, eating and mumbling his discourse in a way that | 
makes it difficult for even French to understand him, while | 
you, at the stage where you are in the language, might 
as well spend your time trying to read the hieroglyphics on 
For a man may be a great savant without 
And so what with the time of 


the obelisk. 
being a distinct speaker. 


and the days you take a lesson when you cannot go, and by 


why the Sorbonne is not much of ahelp. You get up early 
to go to hear French mass, and you spend two hours or 
three going and coming and an hour /sstening to Latin / 
And you get fifteen or twenty minutes of what is generally 
very indistinct French, and for which you must be quite 
close to the pulpit so as to get what falls over the sides, and 


| tain love for 
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regular parishioners there, and so there is your mass in 
French! 
walking the streets near people to hear them speak the 


The success of theatre going, sitting in parks and 


language has already been described here 

One peculiarity about the French is that they do not seem 
to be 
greatest aids to a foreigner. 
concentrated vivacity of their intelligence that can hear or 
think only one thing at a time. 
minds sufficiently from the subject of conversation to hear, 


able to correct mistakes in conversation, one of the 


There is something in the 
They cannot withdraw their 


let alone correct errors in its expression. Even one paid 


to converse with and correct you will let you say the most 


awful and horrible blunders without them 


They do not care how you say things once they get inter- 


correctting 


ested. 
in this. 
a sentence with ‘‘I waited” in it, and you hesitate, saying 


We have often said things on purpose to test them 

For example, in relating something, you come to 
‘* j'attendais, 
tendu” (the different possible ways of saying ‘1 waited”). 


j'ai attendu, je suis attendu, je me suis at 
Instead of choosing the right one of them at a time when it 
would engrave itself forever in your mind the dear thing 
will sit there smiling at you with the utmost charm, saying 
la,” &c 
could easily wait, &c.), going right on with the idea of the 


“Oui, oui, oui, oui; on peut bien attendre (one 


subject, paying no attention whatever to your need of 
certainty as to tense 

Oh, the exasperation, the irritation of this sort of thing 
You get a sense 


here over and over and over! of leaning 


up against straws or standing on vacuums. In three years 


I have never come across but two women who could cor- 
rect properly, and neither were teachers; both were ordi- 
nary wives and mothers, heads of houses who had a cer- 
perfection and desire to have it attained 
Two persons in three years, fancy ! 

Another very harmful thing is that they have a habit of 
saying to foreigners : ‘‘ Ah, bah! practice is all you need; 
you are in the country, and will speak as well as I doin a 
few weeks.”" This superficial and illogical observation, com- 
ing as it does from the very best of them, is very irritat- 
ing to those who know better, and very misleading to 
those who do not Look for a minute at the precision of 
flowers and shrubs left to grow up just by practice in grow 
ing. See the bandy legs and turned-in toes of children left 
to grow up with just practice in walking, and hear the 
music of children left just to practice the piano! See what 
an empty observation ! And eight out of ten listeners take 
it as gospel 

Everything is against learning French in Paris ! 


* 2 # 


Of course if a student had intelligence, character, a teach- 
ing-learning gift, and any amount of will, he might plan a 
method for himself and carry it out 


to some profit. He 
could teach teachers how to teach him, could suggest and 
He could 


do any amount of memorizing and learning if he knew what 


plan for them and aid them in their blind efforts 


to memorize and learn; he could buy some help which 
would do him good, and he could continue and persist 
in a judicious course. But when you find an intelligence 
and character of that strata of excellence you do not find it 
—well, you do not find it often. Evidently musical stu- 
dents here do not possess it, for they are the ones who com- 
plain the most about the deplorable condition of things 
Americans have a most curious weakness—they cannot 
do what they want to (or need to) unless they feel like it, 
and they must be coaxed to do what they most wish to ac- 
complish. That means that, however much they may wish 
to accomplish it in the abstract, unless accompanied by a 
certain impulsion of reward, or inducement or ‘‘ want to,” 


they will not doit. Especially we, American women, are 
so; we are a petted race; we have been brought up by our 
idolized and idolizing fathers and brothers and lovers and 
unless we 


husbands to know that we ‘‘don’t h-a-v-e to” 


‘‘w-a-n-t to.” It seems very queer to hear a full grown 


woman reiterate 


‘*I do so want to iearn French, but you know I can'/ 
unless I'm forced! The minute | know a person can 
speak English I c-a-n-’t speak French ! The irrespon 


sible look that comes over her face as she smilingly boasts 


of this infirmity, even with tears of ‘‘anxiety” in her eyes, 
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suggests a sort of softening of the brain and the need of a 
doctor, not a French teacher. In a sweet little creature in 
her teens playing coquetries with a fond and indulgent 
lover, the discrepancy might be charming. In great, big 
women, many of them out in the world to earn their living, 
itis very absurd. That is not half the weakness, however, 
that is practiced by would-be prima donnas studying in 
Paris, and a good third of the failure to achieve French 
when surrounded by it is due to want of character in the 
foreigners. one 


Ever since the arrival of Tue Musica, Courter in Paris 
it has never ceased to lift up its voice on the subject of not 
learning French onthe part of the foreign musicians in 
Paris. It has freely devoted pages to the discussion of the 
subject; in exhortations on the one side to use common 
sense, intelligence, will and persistence in gaining that 
which is so necessary to the success of the artistic career, 
and which has been a great part of the cause of students 
being in the country; and, on the other hand, to the French 
to organize some method by which their beautiful language 
should be propagated instead of being set aside, and that 
should encourage foreigners to succeed instead of disgust- 
ing them with all effort to begin. Like a ray of light ina 
cave of gloom came the invention of French phonics, giv- 
ing possibility, solid basis, hope, encouragement and a cer- 
tain way to success. No sooner, however, do the inventors 
find the value of the invention to foreigners than off they 
hie them to America, that land where fame means fortune, 
and where nothing is rejected but what is found wanting. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that they will succeed there. It 
will be a curious combination if after having invented our 
own plans for teaching our language to all the foreigners 
within our gates, we may now be privileged to encourage 
in our own country the means whereby we may ourselves 
at last be able to learn French ! 


* & & 


Now that these people have left Paris and we are again 
in obscurity here, the next best thing is the conversation 
salon—that is, a purely French centre, where we may hear 
French consecutively spoken by French people, in order to 
train the ear, and speak ourselves only under correction 
and direction, to train the tongue—in other words, of com- 
ing to speak correct French fluently by systematic and 
practical means. 

For over two years THe MusicaL Courter has steadily 
urged the establishment of these practical salons of conver- 
sation throughout Paris, not only for the benefit of stu- 
dents living here, but also for visitors in the city who, more 
or less conversant with the language, are desirous of brush- 
ing up their knowledge of it without the tedium and ex- 
pense of ordinary lesson taking. The idea was to have 
the admission placed so low—say a franc for two or three 
hours—that attendance might become habitual, if not reg- 
ular, as in tea and coffee rooms ; where people en passant, 
shopping, visiting, going to and from lessons, &c., might 
drop in and pass from one to three hours bathing, as it were, 
in the French language properly administered. This in- 
stead of frittering the valuable time of leisure moments 
around tea tables in their own rooms or in public rooms, 
talking nothing by the hour zz English, which could be 
done just as well in Denver or in Cincinnati as in Paris. 

But French routine and the mania for private lesson 
giving at so much an hour, regardless of result, has been 
difficult to move. Some fifty people have been urged and 
aided to the enterprise, but only one or two weak endeavors 
running back into the old rut have so far been made. 

THe MANGEot CONVERSATION SALON. 

Strangely enough, the first person to take hold of the proj- 
ect with anything like patriotic enthusiasm has been our 
worthy confrére, the honorable and progressive director and 
owner of the Monde Musical, Paris, M. E. Mangeot. A 
man of exceptional integrity, refinement, loyalty and far- 
seeing progressiveness, who has done much, even lost much, 
in his efforts to move out from the crowd for the well-being 


of art, he was one of the first to take serious hold of a proj- 
ect which, while it promised much to the ‘‘ stranger within 
the gates,” promised still more in the propagation of the 
French language. 

With characteristic activity he has actually established a 
charming little salon on the first floor of the building in 
which is his own home, 3 rue du 29 Juillet, and of which 
he has all »wed his two accomplished daughters to become 
the directors. On March 4 this salon will be formally in- 
augurated. 

The intention is to divide the ‘‘entertainment” of each 
afternoon into three parts: first, indications on a black- 
board of the principal faults made by foreigners, and 
certain features underlying the faults, by knowing which 
foreigners may correct themselves or avoid making them; 
also indications as to what people could do themselves to 
aid the work of their teachers and to make more visible 
progress. The second part will be addressed to the ear by 
means of French people talking together in the ordinary 
manner, with use of their idioms, forins of speech, conver- 
sational usages, &c. (It is the habit of some French people, 
teachers even, in talking to foreigners to simplify their 
manner of speech, so that we get into the habit of that 
diluted routine, and are thrown back abashed before a 
natural Gallic outpour.) There will be besides stories told 
in a colloquial manner, recitations, songs, a little lecture 
now and again, maybe a dialogue or tiny act of a play—all 
practical work intended to develop the ear in taking in the 
new language, something which people remain years in the 
country without achieving for want of practice. 

The third part will consist in drawing out and directing 
and correcting the conversation of strangers. Questions 
will be asked as to doubts and troubles and difficulties in 
in speaking, and valuable hints given. The difference be- 
tween the English-French way of stating things and the 
French way will be brought out and practiced. (It is 
simply a ca/amity the manner in which so-called fluent 
foreigners, girls who have been taught in convents, boarding 
schools, &c., at home express themselves in French. No 
wonder the French wince before it.) All foreign expres- 
sion will be to or before French people. There will be no 
general conversation between the foreigners, and any large 
faults which are found common will be made the basis of 
the blackboard exercise for the next day. 

Other features will be added as occasion develops them. 
The Mangeot family being the centre of a thoroughly ar- 
tistic, cultured world, refined and accomplished, the idea is 
to invite such artists to little reunions from time to time, 
where, besides gaining much from the language, our peo- 
ple may come in closer communion with the true French 
spirit and feeling than is now possible, and the French be 
made to know and believe in our warm sympathy and ad- 
miration for their rare qualities of mind and heart. 

Who knows but what the conversation salon may bc a 
means leading to a closer knowledge and appreciation one 
of the other between the two great republics so well fitted 
to be sister republics. For what influence so subtle, so sure, 
so penetrating and so abiding as that of language, and 
what is possible for soul alliance without its expression, 
correct and refined speech ? Fannig Evcar THOMAS. 


Weimar.—There is more trouble in the opera house at 
Weimar. Herr Wolfram, who has been a capellmeister for 
six months, will leave because one of the singers wants her 
intended husband, who is capellmeister somewhere, to have 
a place before she marries him. Marie Joachim has also 
been dismissed because she was applauded too loudly. 
Stavenhagen remains on deck. 

Dresden.—The Dresden Court Theatre gave 329 per- 
formances of opera, operetta and ballet during the past 
year. The number of times composers were represented 
was: Wagner, 46; Liszt, 12; Goldmark, 10; Donizetti and 
Verdi, 15 each; Thomas (Mignon), 12; Mozart, 14; Lort- 
zing, 12; Weber, 11; Nicolai, 8; Meyerbeer (Huguenots), 
3; Gluck and Marschner, 2, and Rubinstein (Dimon), 


6 times. 
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HE new opera Diarmid, by Mr. Hamish Mac- 
Cunn, to libretto by the Marquis of Lorne, was heard 
in fragments last week at the residence of Sir George and 
Lady Campbell. The Marquis of Lorne gave a clear 
description of the plot, which is based on three Celtic 
legends, and it was evident that there are some very 
dramatic situations and, if the scenery is at all adequate, 
some very picturesque tableaux. 

The principal legend is that of Diarmid, a mighty man 
of valor, invulnerable by magic in all save the sole of his 
foot, and possessing the rather embarrassing power of in 
spiring love in the breast of every woman he meets invol- 
untarily. The result is a tragic form of the ‘ love-sick 
maidens” of Patience, withal very much in earnest 
Among the victims of the magic spell is Granza, the young 
wife of King Fion of the Fens, Diarmid's uncle; she dis- 
covers the hero’s hiding place in a lonely hut, where he has 
fled from too much affection after performing great feats in 
There occurs at this point a 
The Azng dis- 


the rout of the Norwegians. 
love duet strongly reminiscent of Wagner. 
covers his wife’s faithlessness, and Dzarmid is forced to 
fight a boar with poisoned bristles. He vanquishes the 
beast, but in measuring him afterward treads on a bristle 
and is wounded to death 

Of the music it was of course impossible to form much 
opinion. Mr. MacCunn presided at the piano, and Madame 
Duma and Mr. Dudley Buck sang some of the principal 
numbers. Mr. MacCunn appears to use leading motives 
more to emphasize points than as thematic material, and 
while some is distinctly Wagnerian, there is much that is 
decidedly original and quaint 

The Misses Sutro leave for Paris on Monday with their 
mother, and will give a recital in the Salle Erard on 
March 26. This will be their reappearance in public, and a 
continuance of the career cut short by the death of their 
father, Mr. Otto Sutro, of Baltimore, about a year ago 
They will play in England, under the management of Mr 
Vert as before, in St. James’ Hall on May 31 

We are glad to note that the Kneisel Quartet intends 
paying London another visit shortly. Love of chamber 
music is rapidly growing, and such able exponents may be 
doubly sure of a welcome 

Mme. Mai Norcrosse has just returned to Brussels after a 
‘‘ guesting”’ tour inGermany. She goes next month for a 
concert tour in Holland, and in the meantime is passing 
several operatic réles with M. Flon. 

Mr. Robert Kaufmann, the celebrated Swiss tenor, will 
pay England a visit next November, and will sing at the 
Bach Choir Festival. 

Mr. A. J. Hipkins, of the firm of Broadwood & Sons, has 
lately been elected honorary member of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Musical Society. For some years he has been an 
honorary member of the Cambridge University Musical 
Society and the Edinburgh Society of Musicians. His re- 
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cent History of the Piano (Novello) has, I hear, been 
adopted as the official text-book on that subject in Yale 
University. 

The principal interest of the fashionable audience at the 
Grosvenor Club's first operatic evening, on February 25, 
centred in Miss Marie de Rohan, a new American soprano 
pupil of Dr. Andra, of London. Miss de Rohan possesses 
a voice of unusual range, power and flexibility. 

CONCERTS. 

The sixth Henschelconcert, on Thursday, February 25, 
brought no novelty to light, although the Brahms concerto 
in A minor for violin and violoncello was doubtless new to 
many of the audience. Those who remember the vigorous 
and broad interpretation of this work at the hands of 
Joachim and Hausmann at a Henschel concert in 1888 will 
agree that this present performance was somewhat feeble 
in tone and attack. The work, however, as played by 
Messrs. Joseph and Paul Ludwig, evidently pleased. Dr. 
Hubert Parry conducted a good performance of his power- 
fuland masterly written but not very seductive overture 
To an Unwritten Tragedy. Mrs. Henschel sang Liszt's 
Kennst du das Land ? in her well-known artistic and sym- 
pathetic manner. Tschaikowsky’s B minor symphony was 
repeated. On this occasion it went better than at the pre- 
ceding concert of the same series, which only goes to 
prove that the shortcomings of Mr. Henschel are, in a very 
great measure, the outcome of the necessarily few rehears- 
als that he can get with his orchestra. 

The novelty of Saturday's Queen’s Hall symphony con- 
cert attracted but a comparatively small audience, and 
those who stayed away, lured to ‘‘ pastures new” by the 
lovely weather, have not lost much. The Tragic Symphony, 
No. 3, in C, op. 40, Drisecke, contains but little of the 
tragic element in the first movement. In a learned manner 
the composer chases parts of several rather commonplace 
German melodies through all the instruments of the or- 
chestra; the result is first restlessness, then dull resignation. 


The most characteristic is Part I]., where we at last arrive 








at something really tragic The funeral and 
appendix of supernatural terrors form the very « 
tone picture the orchestration here is signi 
effects are produced somewhat in Berlioz’s manner. The 
scherzo is pleasant and graceful, if not spirited The 
tediousness of the first part is repeated in the finale, where 
at last a peaceful and satisfactory ending is achieved, the 
strings returning to one of the themes which in the first 


part is given by the clarinets and horns. Drisecke, whoisa 


professor of composition at the Leipsic Conservatory, is a 


siastic supporter of Wagne T 


prolific writer, and as an enthu PI 


has done his goodly share to open the new era of music of 
the advanced school. He is a very learned musician, and, 


like all those who know much, extremely modest and in- 


clined to excessive self-criticism. There may be many a 
work of his which would arouse more enthusiasm than the 
‘ragic Symphony 

Humperdinck’s Kénigskinder must be as 


opera as Hinsel and Gretel if the whole resembles the 


4 
Fl 


Dance 





short introduction to Act II., Hellafest and Kinder-Reigen, 
e y 


which Mr. Wood brought to our hearing i 
Dutchman, Prelude from Parsifal, Prelude Act III 
of the Apprentices, March of Guilds and Chorus, Wach Auf 
(Meistersinger), and Tannhduser overture formed the Wag- 
ner selection on the program. In the Tannhduser overture 
the brass was so prominent that the exciting chromatic 
passages of the violins sounded almost poor and the tempo 
occasionally dragged 

At the Crystal Palace last Saturday a Schubert program 
was given as a last celebration of the centenary. The en 


tire program was given with all the esfrz¢ and go for which 
the Sydenham concerts are famous. The grand symphony 
in C was the fiéce de résistance, and although it came at 
the end of the program and its ‘‘ heavenly length” is well 
known, few, if any, of the audience left before they had 
twice heartily applauded Mr. Manns and his picked orches- 
tra. The Rosamunde selections included the overture, 
entr'acte No. 3, in B flat; romance, Der Vollmond Strahit 
sung by Miss Petersen; the Shepherd's Chorus and ballet 
airin G 

Very few 


Mr. Lloyd sang the songs Regret and Serenade 
English singers really know how to sing Schubert's songs; 
but he sang the solo part in Jehovah with great feeling. 

Miss Petersen was successful with the three songs of het 
Wohin, Die Krihe and Erl Ké6nig, which she 
Mr. Arthur Ferguson 


selection, 
sang in the original German text 
in the baritone scena from Lazarus sang well, but his Ger- 
man was harsh and guttural, which counted greatly against 
the singer 
Dr. Joachim’s reappearance at the Monday ‘ Pop 

created quite a sensation. The balcony, orchestra and 
gallery were crowded, but the attendance in the stalls was 
not guite so numerous as might have been expected 
Hearty and sustained applause greeted Dr. Joachim’s en 
trance, and showed plainly that he was as popular as ever 
with the patrons of these concerts Beethoven's quartet in 
C major, op. 59, No. 3, for two violins, viola and violon 
cello, was amasterly performance. Dr. Joachim was joined 
by Messrs. Ries, Gibson and Paul Ludwig, the latter re- 
placing Signor Piatti, giving the prominent ‘cello part an 
excellent interpretation. The fugato of the finale was 


} 


played with so much fire and verve that it roused enthusi- 





astic applause. The sonata in G major, op. 8 (Brat 
for piano and violin, a work which abounds in exquisite 
melodies, was dec idedly the most enjoyable feature of the 
evening, as given by the veteran artist Dr. Joachim and 
Miss Fanny Davies. The encore, granted in a charming 
manner, was one of the Brahms-Joachim Hungarian Dances 
Miss Fanny Davies played for her solo Mendelssohn's 
Presto Scherzando in F sharp minor, and Mr. Kennerley 


Rumford sang Lieder of Franz, Brahms, Somervell and 


64, No. 4, Haydr 





*t in G major, oj 


Henschel. The qua 
closed the program 


The Recital Trio’s performances in St 


James Hall on 
February 25 enabled their audience to spend a very pleas 


Miss Ethel Barnes and Miss Marie Olson 


opened the concert with Brahms’ sonatain D minor for vio- 


+ 


ant afternoon 





lin and piano, followed by Mr. Charles Phillips’ singing of 
Let the Dreadful Engines (Purcell), Viens’ O Cara (Han 
del), and two German songs, Voll Eifersucht (Tschaikow 
sky) and Jensen's well-known Alt Heidelberg. Miss Ethel 
Barnes played Bach’s Chaconne for violin alone, which is 


but she gave afterward in 





too difficult for her at present, 
two pieces by Sauret, dedicated 


ka, proof of good tone, technic and understanding. Miss 


to her, Othelia and Mazur 


Marie Olson also taxed her powers rather heavily with the 
Sonata Appassionata (Beethoven). This, as well as Bach's 
Chaconne, is a piece written for players whose technic in- 
sures sufficient artistic repose to enable them to give full 
scope to the composer s and performer S { Such a 
task is beyonc 


these great works. Mr. Phillips deserves a further mention 





l young artists, and they sh 


ould not attemy 
for his fine rendering of Like to the Damask Rose (Elgar) 
He finished the 


concert with a selection of folklore from the songs of the 


Milkmaid (Mary Carmichael) 





four nations, arranged by Arthur Somervell, and from Eng- 
lish country songs, arranged by J. A. Fuller-Maitland and 


Broadwood, which are always pleasant to listen to 


Messrs. Ross and Moore, two young English pianists 
who studied in Berlin under Herr Oskar Raif for eight 
years, and who have since gained a reputation on the 


Continent for music written or arranged for performers on 
two pianos, gave last Monday a recital in the small Queen's 
Hall. The only examples of music originally written for 
two pianos were Mozart's sonata in D and Christian Sin 
Herr Mosz- 

} 


kowski has transcribed his own barcarolle for these 


ding’s musicianly variations in E flat minor 
players, and Herr Oskar Raif has arranged some preludes 
and etudes of Chopin; of these the E flat prelude and the 
A flat study are the most successful. The staccato study of 
Rubinstein has been cleverly arranged by the concert 
givers themselves, and it was encored. he players have 
attained an absolute unanimity in phrasing, feeling and 
expression, and their work is altogether deserving of praise 
Miss B. Oppenheimer sang with skill Isouard’s Non, je 
ne Veux pas Chanter, and was encored in Bishop's Tell 
Me, My Heart 
h 


Mr. Mark Hambourg, previous to his departure for the 





Continent and Australia, gave a recital in the Queen's 
Hall on Tuesday afternoon. There is no doubt that, in 
spite of his youth, Mr. Hambourg’s genius entitles him to 


greatest pianists of the present day 


rank among the 
Bach's organ toccata and fugue, as arranged by Tausig, 
which opened the program, was played with muc h power 


Perhaps the experience of a riper age is necessary to the 


full understanding of Beethoven's sonata in E flat, op. 31, 


in spite of the many sided beauties which the youthful con- 


| ception and magnificent technic of the artist offered 
Brahms’ Variations sur un Theme de Paganini, a composi- 
tion which lacks charm, but an overwhelming feat of 


technic, proved conclusively 





at Mr. Hambourg is able to 


overcome difficulties presented by the most exacting selec 
, 


tions for the piano. The same exhibition of agility of 


fingers and wrist was shown in Leschetizky’s impromptu 


in octaves. Faschingsschwank (Schumann) and Chopin's 


B flat minor sonata were also included in the program. The 
well-known funeral march was full of the weird charm which 
but few players known how to realize, though it is often at- 
tempted Two pieces Pastorale and (¢ apricelo (Scar- 


i 


latti), were unique in their dainty grace; Gigue a I Antique, 





by Leschetizky, is most effective and pleasing. We have 
already heard a version for orchestra of Paderewski’s 
menuet in A major. Perhaps Mr. Hambourg, who has an 


| extraordinary faculty of giving or securing certain orches 


chose this piece to demonstrate 


tral effects in his p 


His tone power and 





his accomplishn is direction 


iality make his playing exceptionally 





distinction of tort 


impressive 


schools, academies and institutions send their 


vw 
2 


pupils at intervals onto the lyric stage, equipped in most in 
stances as far as actual vocal power Is concerned, but 


lamentably short in all that knowledge that appertains tu 





the stage and the du 


appreciation 0 ue art of acting 
Indeed it is too well known that the majority of our |! 
lyrical artists who charm us with their singing are terrible 


sticks and walk and talk directly they have a part to 


play in an abnormally stilted manner when they should be 


natural and assisting in the development of the story and 
the plot of the piece London managers in particular have 
ong recognized the necessity for a real training school for 


gifted with a good voice and a good 





method and foolish manner. This 
state of affairs is likely to be remedied at last 


For some time past several theatrical managers have been 


considering the best means of overcoming the difficulty of 
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obtaining ripe and useful and at the same time youthful 
artists to take part in the musical plays that are now so 
fashionable, and are likely to remain popular for many 
years to come, and the result is the establishment of the 


Lyric Stage Academy, under the excellent and experienced | 


management of Dr. F. Osmond Carr, M. A., the clever 
musician and composer, as principal. Among the honorary 
vice-presidents of the institute are Mr. D’Oyley Carte, Mr. 
George Edwardes and Mr. W. Greet. The objects and 
aims of the academy are most admirable, and are summed 
up in the sentence ‘‘ Founded for the purpose of giving a 
complete education for the lyric stage.” Professors of 
singing, deportment, step dancing, elocution, fencing and 
attire, well qualified for their work and well known in the 
theatrical and musical professions, have been engaged to 
assist Dr. Carr in carrying out his scheme, and in all prob- 
ability this newest academy, starting under such favorable 
auspices, will fill a want that has long been felt. 

There are said to be over a thousand ladies and gentle- 
men in London and the provinces engaged in the daily per- 
formance of light opera and musical comedy, the majority 
of whom have started without any practical knowledge of 
the work and details of the stage, and have consequently 
had a hard struggle to gain by experience what they ought 
to have known in the beginning of their careers by tuition. 
It is to obviate the necessity of this experience for the new 
comers to the profession, and to offer opportunities for im- 
provement to those who have already made some progress, 
that the new academy has been founded, and in the hope 
that it will prove of real service in the advancement of a 
high standard of talent and ability on the lyric stage. 

The fact of the two leading managers of the lyric stage of 
London identifying themselves with this academy affords 
sufficient guarantee of the value and utility of such an insti- 
tution, and it is believed that it will prove of vast impor- 
tance to amateur and professional alike. 

From time to time it is proposed that the students should 
give performances of various light operas in London, with 
a view to reporting progress and to enable managers to 
make selections of such new performers who may prove 
themselves capable and full of promise of greater things to 
come, Up to the present there has been no organization 
specially devised for bringing duly qualified ladies and gen- 
tlemen to the notice of managers of musical pieces or of 
testing their fitness or adaptability for the stage before- 
hand. A graduate of the Lyric Stage Academy will pos- 
sess a guarantee of proficiency and will have the best possi- 
ble introduction to any manager and a fair start in the 
profession ; talent, energy and enterprise must do the rest. 

F. V. ATWATER. 


The Waldo-Richards Matinee.—Mrs. Waldo-Richards, 
a clever and fascinatingly humorous dialect reciter and 
story reader, gave a matinée at the Hotel Waldorf on Fri- 
day, March 12, with the assistance of Mrs. Theodore J. 
Toedt, soprano; Mr. Daniel Griffith, baritone; Miss Elise 
Fellows, violin; Miss Laura Sanford and Mr. Orton Brad- 
ley, piano. The affair, which was under fashionable patron- 
age, was given in aid of the Rest for Convalescents at 
White Plains, N. Y. Mrs. Waldo-Richards has a charming 
talent and held her listeners by every syllable. Songs and 
violin solos by Mrs. Toedt and Miss Fellows were well given, 
while Miss Laura Sanford, the pupil of Miss Amy Fay, 


Liege the Violin Centre. 
LIEGE, Belgium, February 2. 

IEGE is the centre of the violin world, and is 

bounded on the north, south, east and west by— 
César Thomson. I have studied in Leipsic and Berlin; 
still, in my opinion, Liege is the heart of the violin world, 
| and Thomson ‘‘est le Dieu de Liege.” 
| Who amI that I dare to assert my opinion? I, a young 
| student of the violin, unknown in America (whose shores 
| I have not seen since my seventh year) and but slightly 
known in Germany, for I have not yet made my grand 
début; so what is my opinion worth? To which I answer: 
it is the opinion of one who has struggled many years to 
wrest from that charmed instrument, the violin, the secret 
of its spells and incantations, the mysteries of technic. 

All mysteries are cleared in the light of Genius, and 
here there is a genius to teach, and many to learn, in this 
quaint little town—this violin Arcadia. In wandering 
through the narrow streets one catches sight of the little | 
hills in the distance, and, after coming straight from the | 
flat country of Gascony, nature shows to me, an expectant 
student, an aspect which is both elevating and refreshing. 
Ah! it is good to be young when the heart is on fire with 
an ambition wh.ch is pure, and the desire for true fame in 
true art is surely pure. It is nothing more or less than the 
desire to live out one’s true life, and to express the longings 
of the soul through the medium of perfected art. 

Few are there that attain to this ; blessed are those that 
do! My foot ison the border of that ‘‘ Arcadia,” I have 
not yet even sought the presence of its king but what I 
have heard here about his teaching, and what criticisms I 
have been able to make on the playing of the pupils, con- 
vince me that—well, you know what my convictions are 
by this time. I am what the Germans call ‘‘ schwar- 
merisch” to-day; perhaps the ‘‘king” will cool me off 
with a frown from his regal brow when I take my G minor 
sonata of Tartini or Bruch or Mendelssohn concerto, and 
suggest that he listen with patience fora little while with 
a view to my acceptance into or my dismissal from the 
sacred precincts of the Conservatoire. 


The new arrival in Liége will not see much of interest or 
beauty; the streets near the station are dull and smoky, 
and it is only when one comes to the boulevard and drives 
down the labyrinthian streets on each side of it that one be- 
comes acquainted with the charming village-like aspect of 
the city. I found a comfortable mansarde with some very 
friendly and well to do tradespeople—a lucky chance, for it 
is difficult to get a wholesome smeliing and pleasant looking 
room in the cheaper portions of the town. I dived into all 
kinds of dens and out again, with a donjour to madame 
of the house, or a sickly smile that meant I would not re- 
I am living ina street called after some saint or other 
here), where the 


turn. 
(as they nearly all are round about 
atmosphere is charged with tranquillity (is that Irish ?) and 
where I am at liberty to practice as much as I please 
One of the daughters of the house is a lovely girl. I first 
caught a glimpse of her blond beauty, framed in a dis- 
tant doorway, as I was being conducted by her brother to 
look at the available room. Quite other than the heavy, 
tow haired type of blond, which one gets accustomed to in 
Germany, Rose (I have discovered her name) isa blond 
of fire and snow, hair of Titian red, and skin of wondrous 








and Mr. Orton Bradley both played with great taste and 


finish. The matinée was a success. 


whiteness, and eyes, dark brown, almond shaped, with 
tawny gleams in them, alluring to the masculine heart 
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Thomson plays so seldom that I consider myself in luck 
to be able to hear him next week. He gives a private 
recital, for which it is very difficult to procure tickets ; but 
foreigners, it seems, are graciously included among those 
that are to be initiated in the mysteries of Corelli, the Bach 
Ciaccona, and other delights; so my friend V—— procured 
a ticket of Mrs. Thomson (a vivacious Italian, whom I am 
anxious to know), who enrolled meas a pupil. V—— played 
for me last evening; I thought his tone exquisite, his technic 
sure, although he has only been here ten months and knew 
very little when he came. 

There are plenty of interesting pupils here, many of 
whom are budding celebrities. There is a young boy who 
isa wonder. Thomson took him to Berlin when he played 
there this season, and with pardonable pride showed him 
off before Joachim. Thomson told Joachim to ask the boy 
to play anything he fancied in violin literature, and 
Joachim asked him to play the Bach Ciaccona, which he 
did and on a strange violin, too, and went through a long 
list of classics and ‘‘ virtuose stiick”” at Joachim’s command, 
playing them, as the great man himself said, ‘‘ famously!” 
One hears some good music here, though of course the ad- 
vantages in that line are greater in Berlin and Leipsic; 
the other night Schumann's Paradise and the Peri with 
Mendelssohn's Walpurgis Nacht. The chorus of the Con- 
servatoire is said to be the best in the world; it is 
not allowed to compete for the prize any more, because 
it always gets it. The Conservatoire gives Beethoven's 
grand Mass in Ré; if I were a pupil I should be allowed to 
sing in it. Soon, however, I hope to become a member of 
that bijou conservatoire, and, if permitted, gossip more for 
Tue Musicar Courter, which reaches here weekly. 

CLARENCE. 


More Success for Bloomfield Zeisler.—This eminent 


pianist has scored another triumph in Detroit. Here is one 
of her press notices 

Mme. Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler, the dark eyed little poetess of the 
piano, came back to us last night and again repossessed herself of our 
admiring homage. She played a recital at the Church of Our Father 
under the auspices of the Tuesday Musicale, just as she did a year 
ago on the occasion of her last professional visit to Detroit 

Madame Zeisler’s program last night was, on the whole, a very 
grateful one, including the gavot and variations of Rameau, delight- 
ful as performed by her, in spite of its impoverished harmonies; a 
group of Beethoven—minuet, bagatelle, Chorus of Dervishes and 
Turkish March; the Schumann Etudes Symphonique as the piéce de 
valse No. #4, No. 1; Go- 
dard’s misnamed nocturne (op. 9) and the Liszt rhapsodie, No. 13 

When Madame Zeisler had finished the Turkish March of the Bee- 
thoven group, following the weird Chorus of Dervishes, the dainty 


résistance ; Chopin's impromptu, op. 36, and 


bagatelle and the graceful minuet, the audience was aroused to a 
pitch of genuine enthusiasm, which did not abate during the remain 
der of the evening. Of course the interest of those who look for 
great technical feats centred in the Schumann symphonic etudes 
and the enthusiasm of such ones was entirely justified by Madame 
Zeisler’s performance of them. To the mere music lover, however 
they have not sufficient beauty to interest during as many minutes 
as is required for their performance. In response to continued ap- 
plause after the Schumann offering last night, Madame Zeisler re 
turned and played bewitchingly Mendelssohn's familiar Spinning 
Song. The Chopin numbers she also played with such poetic charm 
and technical finesse as to give them an entirely new charm. Again 
she was obliged to grant an encore, playing the G flat waltz by the 
same composer so well that she was prevailed upon by the continued 
applause to repeat it. The remaining numbers less interesting in 
themselves, were nevertheless played wifh characteristic finish 

To describe Madame Zeisler’s playing one would run the gamut of 
No artist who has visited us more nearly 
piano playing.— Detrott 


complimentary adjectives 
approximates the possibilities of 
Tribune, February 70, 1897 


poetic 
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Concerts and musical performances of any kind given in 
any halls in Boston not included in this list will not be 
reviewed in these columns 

MUSIC HALL, 
TREMONT TEMPLE, 
CHIPMAN HALL, 
ASSOCIATION HALL 
COPLEY HALL, 
HOLLANDER’ S, 





BUMSTEAD HALI 
ART CLUR, 
CHICKERING 
UNION HALL 
PIERCE HALL 
TUILERIES 


HALL 


Boston, Mass., March 21, 1897 
AGNER’S Tannhiuser was given in English 

at the Castle Square Theatre for the first time 
March 15 


The cast was as follows 


Hermann W. H. Clarke 
Tannhduser Payne Clark 
Wolfram J. K. Murray 
Biterolf... Charles H. Bennett 
Walther J. F. Hanshue 
Heinrich Ar Macdonald 
Reinmar John Read 


Marie Zahn 
telle Ladd 


lara Lane 


Shepherd Boy 
Hattie 


Elisabeth ( 


Venus 


In the consideration of this performance let us not forget 
that the highest price of any seat in the theatre last Mon- 
day night was 25 cents; that the highest price the remain- 
ing evenings of the week was 50 cents 

The most ambitious performances at the Castle Square 
have been The Huguenots, Aida, Lohengrin, Faust, Car- 
men. The management has looked favorably on grand 
opera, because the box office test proved that the public 
of the theatre took greater interest in serious opera than in 
operetta. Thus, although it is the policy of the theatre to 
present a new bill each week, the demand for Lohengrin 
was so great that the opera kept the stage for three weeks 
This performance I did not hear; I am therefore unable to 
judge of the comparative merits or demerits of the presen- 
tation of the two operas of Wagner 

Tannhduser was taken off last night; and yet I under- 
stand that the audiences, with the exception of that of 
Tuesday, were very large 


* 
* * 


We have all heard much of late concerning the excel- 
lence of the productions at the Castle Square. To my mind 
the real work, the work of durable advantage, done by the 
management has been the introduction of hundreds of the 
people to opera. No longer to them does opera seem some- 
thing luxurious, remote, inaccessible. Nor are they any 
longer afraid of it. 

And, after all, criticism of this performance of Tann- 


If she could 


lost soul. 


salvation she might have entertained the hope of persuad- 
ing Venus to join the church, and then invited her to the 
In the £lzsadbeth of 

Can you not see 


castle for a visit of two or three weeks. 
the legend there is a touch of Methodism 
| her exhorting souls, administering the 
| matic and timorous sinners at the court ? 
with a New England landscape. Now Miss 
sing or act in heroic vein. 
cal build admits of such treatment. 


and often with genuine effect; and by her action she created 
You had a definite idea of a 


an unraistakable atmosphere 


j particular Elisabeth. 


It is not worth while to speak at any length concerning 


| the others. 


| quality in tone production that is associated by some with 


| 


| 








hauser should not be simply the remark: ‘‘A surprisingly | 
good show for 25 cents,” for such criticism is in patroniz- 
' 


does 


ing vein; it helps neither performers nor audience; it 
not correct; it does not encourage 

The £/isabeth of Miss Lane was an interesting, an indi- 
vidual 
limitations, and I am not sure that these limitations did not | 


characterize Elisabeth 


impersonation. It was bounded by Miss Lane's 
The impersonation was certainly 
very human. I have seen £/ssabeths who played with 
ragic strut; whose chief emotion at the silly boasting of 
Tut, 
must be 


the adventurous knight was wounded pride. ‘‘ Venus ? 
He And 
wrinkled by this time. She is fat, at any rate; 


tut! a poor thing had seen me she 


those per- 
sons always come to it."". Miss Lane's £/zsaheth was a sen- | 
sitive maiden, with implicit belief in the doctrine of eternal 


damnation. Her intense distress was at the thought of the 


| man? 
or Biscayan, the intelligent Frenchman would say 


| at the Landgrave’s court ? 


Mr. Clark, as the Knight was not at his ease, 
and the hot air in the Horsel had not assuaged a nasal 
the east wind and a codfish diet. 
out by l’enus, he had lost in some degree his formerly ad- 


Flattered day in day 


mired sense of rhythm, when he was in the habit of assist- 
Miss Ladd as Venus was 
Her 


vocal ambition was forgotten. For once 7anndduser had a 


ing in psalmody at the court. 
scrutinized closely by the judicious in the audience. 


reasonable excuse for his long absence from the castle 


Did you ever stop to think how he must have been bored 


Think of close companionship 
with Hermann, who Monday night bore a singular re- 
semblance to the King of Spades. 
which Siterolf and Walther and Heinrich and Reinmar 
took part, concerts that lasted for hours; andthen Wod/ram 
would spell them 
but I doubt if TZanmnhduser was drawn irresistibly to her 


You may say, //isabeth was there; 


Of course she was a desirable match, although the Herr 
Papa was a formidable dose; 
her daily duties; she was always carrying heavy socks to 
old women or reading improving sermons to the sick 

With the exception of Miss Lane, no one of the company 
rose ubove respectability in performance, and there were 
some who sank below it. The chorus did fairly good work 


in the second act, the finale of which was shortened 


siderably by prudent cutting. 
ful and straggling. The orchestra made a valiant attempt, 
and often with success. The ballet in thecave was a night- 


mare. The poor girls! The pyjama ballet, as Mr. Apthorp 


appropriately called it. Hop-scotch was not 
medieval days 
Iassure youthat in spite of natural limitations on the 
stage, and the feeling in the audience that the task was be- 
yond ability, the 


individuality of Miss Lane, and there were moments, not a 


there was pleasure to be derived from 
few, when the hearer was surprised that with the material 
at hand such plausible results could be attained. 

I have said nothing of Mr. Murray as Wolfram. He is 
a light comedian of agreeable presence, graceful in his 


His 


3oston was the fitting medium for his expression 


bearing, sympathetic. voice when 
Since 
he began to essay sterner parts, his voice has been swollen 
by some means to more terrifying proportions, and he has 
been taught to sing ‘‘in the grand style,” which, being 
interpreted, means that he is now, alas! inclined to force his 
tones, accentuate extravagantly and indulge himself in 
vicious wabbling. In the Song to the Evening Star there 
was a return to his better self 
the Mr. Murray who in his valor forgot discretion 

Mr 


English at the Castle Square, which was published lately 


Murray is the author of an article entitled Opera in 
in Music. He does not confine himself to discussion of the 
Castle Square; he explains the Mapleson failure, and at the 
same time, asks: ** What 
Nearer My God to Thee sung in English mean to a French- 
My dear Mr. Murray, sung in French or English 
‘Itsa 


with unconscious humor, does 


very poor tune.” Mr. Murray adds that the people crowd 


the Castle Square because the singers sing in English. It 


is also possible that they crowd the theatre because the 


price of admission is small. 


‘* Incidentally,” says Mr. Murray, ‘‘ permit me to remark 


here that my experience as a member of the Castle Square 


Opera Company has led me to believe that the 


old-time 


theory that opera should only be sung in the language for 


which it was written is now exploded 


ever 


l 


* 7 = 


lam going 
further and say that I find English one of the easiest 
anguages in which tosing. German, with its plethoric array 


have been sure of 7anuhduser's 


doctrines to rheu- 
tlisabeth fits in 

Lane did not 
Neither her voice nor her physi- 
But she sang discreetly 


Think of the concerts in | 


but she was too punctilious in | 


con- | 


The pilgrims were untune- | 


unknown ip } 


he first came to | 


In the earlier scenes he was 
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of consonants, is too harsh, and French is altogether too 


nasal. English seems to stand next to Italian in smooth- 
ness.’ 

And yet I regret to say that only with extreme attention 
could I understand, say, one-half the text as it was sung in 
English Monday night at the Castle Square. 

The opera next week will be Carmen, and that will be 
Balfe’s Satanella I 


that it is a 


followed by am not prepared to 


mistake for the 


The 


not always excellent ; 


with some 


manage- 
not 


say 


ment to give heavy operas performances are 


ideal ; they are they are at times 


poor ; and yet the weakest of the performances has at least 


given to many some idea of an opera, which otherwise they 
would know only by report or long in vain to see because 


the prices charged by visiting companies are to these 


lovers of music prohibitive 


* 
. * 


} 
| Teresa Carrefio gave the second of her recitals in Music 


Hall yesterday afternoon. The program was as follows 


Sonata Appassionata, op. 57 Beethoven 
Prelude, D flat 
Nocturne, op. 48, No. 1 Chopin 
| Waltz in A flat 
} Ballade, op. 47 
| Romanza in E fla ) 
Barcarolle in G ajor Rubinstein 





Valse Cap 





Rondo, op Beethoven 


| Vogel als Pr Schumann 
Marche Mil 
Mrs the 


elasticity and emotion than she did the Moonlight (so-called) 





-Tausig 


Schuber 


Carrefio played Appassionata with far more 


the week before. Her remarkable abilities, her blazing fire 


| and dazzling technic, her southern sense of rhythm were 


| displayed to still greater advantage in the pieces by Chopin 
The audience was wildly enthusiastic. 


* 
* + 


and Rubinstein 


The program of the nineteenth Symphony concert, given 


| last night in Music Hall, was as follows 
Symphony G N ru Mozart 
( erto for piat No. 2, in I Chopin 
Orchestratior adenza for first movement) by R. Burmeister 





in D major (Breitkopf & Hartel, No. 2 Haydn 


Symphony 
| Avery dull program. A program without sufficient con- 
Yet Mr. Burmeister 


and elegance, and for the clearness and the easy brilliancy 


trasts played with unusual fluency 
of his performance he was recalled several times 
Someone spoke to me last night comcerning the pace of 
Mr. Paur took it 
He might well 


the andante in the G minor symphony 
perhaps a little quicker than is customary 
Mott! astonished 


have taken it still faster. 3russels lately 


by turning the whole andante intoa gentle Sicilienne, and, as 
Kuffarth aptly observed, the movement gained in conciseness 
and clarity and it lost nothing of its grace. ‘The melody of 
Mozart, so caressing, so enveloping, is not suited to the 


broad reading which the slow movements of Beethoven de 


mand Puiuip Hae 

} > 

Boston Music Notes. 

| ; 

} Concerts and musical performances of any kind given 


in any halls in Boston not included in this list will not be 


reviewed in these columns 


MUSIC HALL / YWSTEAD HALI 
TREMONT TEMPL! IRT CLUE 
CHIPMAN HAI ICKERING HALI 
ISSOCIATION HAI VION HALI 
COPLEY HALI PIERCE HALT 
HOLLANDER'S TUILERIES 

17 Beacon Street, March @, 1897 


About the middle of April Madame de Angelis will give 
an invitation musical in the large parlors at the Parker 
House. Only music by American composers will be sung, 
Nevin, 
Beach 


fine 


songs selected will be those by 
Parker and Mrs. H. H. A 
Angelis has had an unusual number of 


and among the 
Chadwick 


Madame de 


Hawley, 


and promising voices among her pupils this winter, so the 
work has been particularly interesting 


Besides arrang 


ing for this reception and musical she is extremely busy 


the annual spring pupils’ concert. All the 


preparing tor 


this concert will be 





music at operatic, goes with 


out there will be an orchestra to accompany 


This will come some time at the end of May or the begin- 


saying 


ning of Tune 


g 
Two of Madame de Angelis’ pupils, Miss Ettie May Pier 
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son and Mrs. Galbraith, are to sing at Miss Waterhouse’s 
concert April 9. 

Mr. David Bispham will sing at St. Botolph’s Club on 
Sunday afternoon, April 4. 

The choirs of the Old South First Baptist Church and 
Trinity (with the exception of the contralto) are all re- 
engaged for the ensuing year. Mr. Frederic Smith, the 
tenor, has received several flattering offers, but has decided 
to remain at Trinity. 

Miss Laura Webster is soloist at the Young People’s con- 
cert given in Cambridge to-day. 

Mrs. Eliot Hubbard receives at the Tuileries on Monday 
afternoon, March 22. 


Miss Gertrude Miller will sing at the concert to be given | 


at the Tuileries on March 29, and also at her own concert | 
on April 20. Miss Miller is a pupil of Mme. Gertrude 
Franklin, and was recently heard at a private affair in 
Bumstead Hall by the friends of Madame Franklin. 

There will be an entire change in the choir of the Warren 
Avenue Baptist Church the coming year, with the excep- | 
tion of the bass, Mr. Frank Todd, who remains. Miss | 
Annie L. Holden, the popular young contralto, is consider- 
Mrs. Alice Bates Rice is to 


ing offers from two churches 
be the new soprano. 

Mr. and Mrs. S. Kronberg, who have just returned from 
a successful concert tour, are making reparations to start | 
out again in afew days upon another tour that has been 
arranged. 

A concert was given by the Boston Artists’ Quartet at 
Abington on Friday evening, March 19, Mrs. Walker, 
Miss Edmands, Mr. Parker, Mr. D. M. Babcock, with Mr. 
Frank O. Nash accompanist, sang an interesting program. 

Mr. Louis Elson goes to Ohio in April to deliver a | 
course of lectures. Just at present he is giving a successful 
course in Concord, N. H. 

A great success was scored at the concert given by the 
faculty of the Daudelin School of Music in Association 
Hall Tuesday evening of last week. A fashionable audi- | 


ence, numbering nearly a thousand, filled the hall to its 
utmost capacity, and gave evidence of cordial appreciation | 
of the interesting and well selected program. The songs of 
Mr. Charies F. Webber, for years one of Boston’s favorite | 
tenors, were finished and sympathetic rendition. Parti- | 
cularly entertaining was the dramatic romanza, Josephine, 
by Mr. Webber. Mr. Van Veachton Rogers, always de- | 
lightful, seemed at his best. His harp solos were brilliant 
and rich intone, a Welsh fantaisie from MS. by Aptommas, | 
being especiaily well received. Miss Maud E. Paradis 
furnished three charming solos. Miss Angelina P. Love- 
land was the accompanist. 

Gounod’'s De Profundis, with various miscellaneous selec- 
tions, will be given atthe Natick Congregational Church on 
Wednesday evening, March 24, by a chorus of seventy-five | 
voices, with the Germania Orchestra, organ and piano; Mr. S. 
N. Cutler, organist, and Mr. Everett E. Truette, conductor. 

Mr. J. A. Abloescher, zither virtuoso and member of | 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, was the soloist at the | 
Algonquin Club on Sunday, the 14th, with the Instrumental 
Club, and met with great success. 

The fifth in the series of six pupils’ recitals that Miss 
Gertrude Capen is giving this winter in Hollander Hall 


took place on Thursday evening at 8 o'clock. 

An entertainment is to be given in Eliot Hall, Jamaica 
*lain, on the evenings of Wednesday and Thursday, March 
24 and 25. The little operetta The Sleeping Queen is to 
include Mr. and Mrs. S. Henry Hooper (Annie Lord), Miss 
Grace E. Chase, Mr. George E. Hills and Mr. Frank O. 
Nash. It will be sung with adequate stage setting and in 
costume. This part of the program will be followed by 
the comedietta Sweethearts, to be played by Miss Grace 
Chandler, Miss Sarah E. Morse, Mr. Parkman Dexter and 
Mr. Hayden Richardson. Among the subscribers interested 
in the project are Mrs. Robert M. Morse, Mrs. Henry P. 
Bowditch, Mrs. Henry B. Chapin, Mrs. George A. O. Ernst, 
Mrs. David S. Greenough, Jr., Mrs. William Rotch. Mrs. 
George W. Wheelwright, Mrs. Thomas Sherwin, Mrs. A. 





Davis Weld, Mrs. Charles S. Gill, Mrs. C. F. Velasco, Mrs. 
James L. Little, Mrs. Andrew Robeson, Mrs. Augustus L. 
Thorndike, Mrs, R. H. Fitz and Mrs. Edwin A. Hills. 

The Tufts College Glee, Mandolin and Guitar clubs, as- 
sisted by Mr. Charles I. Schofield, gave the regular 
Wednesday evening entertainment in Union Hall, which is 
given for the benefit of the members. The program in- 
cluded songs by the Glee Club, instrun ental music by the 
Mandolin and Guitar Club and readings by Mr. Schofield. 

The programs of the sixth annual music festival of the 
New Bedford Choral Association have been arranged, and 
the concerts will be given in the New Bedford Theatre on 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, April 21, 22 and 23. 
There will also be three public rehearsals in connection 
with the festival on Wednesday afternoon and Thursday 
and Friday mornings. From now until the time of the 
festival the chorus will rehearse two evenings a week, in- 
stead of one as formerly, for the purpose of attaining a 
higher degree of perfection. 

In response to a call from members of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the New England Conservatory of Music there 
was a well attended meeting of alumni and former students 
at the Hotel Nottingham Thursday evening. The first 


| hour was spent in general conversation and sociability, and 
| about 9:30 o’clock the company adjourned to the dining 


room, where a bountiful collation was served. After this a 


| ‘ ‘ ‘ . aah 
| recitation was given by Miss Bessie Whipps, of the con- 


servatory, who succeeded in convulsing her audience with 
The Automatic Tragedian, and in response to the applause 
she read a piece in German dialect. 

The gathering was then called to order by Mr. E. D. 
Hale, who stated that the object in view was to establish a 
local organization similar to the Alumni Association, but 
to which former pupils who had not graduated might be 
eligible. On his motion a committee of three was ap- 
pointed to nominate officers, and during their deliberations 
the plan was discussed. ‘ 

Mr. Frank W. Hale, business manager of the conserva- 


| tory, and himself a former pupil, pointed out in a clear 


manner the dangers to which such an organization would 
be subject and also showed how it might greatly enhance 
the prosperity of the institution. He pledged his warmest 
support and that of Mr. Chadwick, the newly elected direct- 
or, for whom he was authorized to speak, to a well man- 
aged association. 

Mr. Frank E. Morse and others also spoke in favor of 


| the plan, and the sentiment of the meeting was unques- 
| tionably in favor of the proposed organization. 


The following officers were then elected: President, Miss 
Elizabeth Metcalf; vice-president, Mr. Henry M. Dunham; 
treasurer, Mr. A. W. Keene; secretary, Miss Hannah 
Sullivan. The officers will proceed with the necessary 
work of the new society, and call another meeting at some 
date before the end of the present current school year, by 


| which time a large membership will undoubtedly have 


been secured. 

Mr. George H. Coen, the old-time minstrel, died at his resi- 
dence, No. 205 Hampshire street, Cambridge. He was 
born in Providence, R. I., in 1828. At the age of fifteen 
he organized a minstrel band of Ethiopian singers, who 
did rehearsing in barn lofts and played at parties and ser- 
enading. Becoming tired of the business, he went to work 
at the jewelry trade for eight years. Later he entered the 
profession again, and was connected with various minstrel 
and theatrical companies in all parts of this country. He 
went to England in 1884. In January last he was givena 
testimonial at the Bowdoin Square Theatre, in which many of 
the leading members of the theatrical profession took part. 


Anita Rio’s Chureh Work.—Mme. Anita Rio, the 
prima donna soprano, who is fast winning her way to due 
artistic recognition, will enter upon her duties as soprano 
of the West End Collegiate Church on May 1. The quartet 
of this church will then be one of the finest in the city, com- 
prising, besides Madame Rio, Mrs. Katherine Bloodgood, 
contralto ; E. P. Dutton, tenor, and H. B. Phinny, bass 












RAWING-ROOMS, music-rooms, ballrooms 
and every nook and corner where the social world 
disports itself still continue to ring with the strains of mu- 
sic. Lecturers are busy explaining why we should and how 
we do enjoy music. Able performers, new and old, are 
giving illustrations of all that is best in well-known classics, 
and introducing the works of aspirants to the classic list for 
the future. New fields are being explored by zealous 
young enthusiasts, who allure to brighter worlds of music 
and lead the way. Indeed all goes merry as a marriage 
bell, with ‘‘ Music, Heavenly Maid,” in the leading part 

Quite the brightest and most triumphant feature of last 
week was the welcome extended to Mme. Lillian Nordica 
the woman, which exceeded even that extended to Madame 
Nordica the artist. The audience which greeted her on 
her first appearance this season at the Metropolitan Opera 
House was one of the most brilliant of the year of opera 
The house had quite the appearance of a gala night, the 
costuming of the women in the boxes and orchestra stalls 
being noticeably gay and smart. The whole atmosphere of 
this occasion must have been a veritable soothing balm to 
Madame Nordica, for seldom has such a roar of enthusiasm 
shaken the walls of our opera house as when she appeared 
alone to receive her own special salvo 

Several of the younger members of the Vanderbilt family 
were seen in the parterre boxes, although in demi-deuil 
for their grandmother, the late Mrs. W. H. Vanderbilt. 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney (the latter formerly 
Miss Gertrude Vanderbilt) were in the Cornelius Vanderbilt 
box. Mr. and Mrs. W. Jay Schieffelin and Miss Emily 
Sloane were in Mr. William Sloane's box 

Mrs. Townsend Burden’s party included Mrs. C. A 
Whittier, Miss Josephine Johnson, Mr. Murray Young and 
Mr. Thomas Cushing. Mr. and Mrs. Frank K. Sturgis 
were with Mr. and Mrs. George Griswold Haven. 

In the audience were also seen Mr. and Mrs. George 
Gould, Mrs. Leslie Cotton, Miss Emily Hoffman, Mr. 
Chauncey M. Depew, Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Breese, Miss 
Eloise Breese, Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Wells, Mrs. Ogden 
Mills, Miss Morton, Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Whitney, Miss 
Cottenet, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Bronson, Miss Bronson, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Winthrop, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. J. F. D. 
Lanier, Mrs. Whitney Warren, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
Andrews, Mrs. C. A. Post, Lady Cunard, Mrs. Luther 
Kountze, Mrs. Hermann Oecelrichs, Miss Louise Benedict, 
Mme. de Caumont, Mr. and Mrs. W. Bayard Cutting, Miss 
Callender, Miss de Forest, Miss de Barril, Mrs. Cadwalader 
Jones, Miss Beatrix Jones, Mr. C. M. Robinson, Mr. Clyde 
Fitch, Mr. C. T. Mathews, Mr. Robert Van Cortlandt, Mr 
B. B. Tilden, Mr. Alfonso de Navarro, Mr. Frank Henry 
and Count Sierstorpff. 

Mr. Albert Morris Bagby, at one of whose musicales at 
the Waldorf Madame Nordica sang prior to her departure 
on her long concert tour, gave a tea at his apartment in the 
Life Building, 21 West Thirty-first street, on Friday after- 
noon, March 12. It was in honor of Madame Nordica, and 












Mary Louise Clary, Bmerica’s Greatest 


i 3. 1b. McKinley, Tenor. 5 
Carl £. Dufft, Bass-Baritonce. 
Ratbrin Hilke, Dramatic Soprano. 
P Zind Other Leading Artists. 
2 P 
3 Remington Squire, Manager. 3 


113 West 96th Street, Hew Work. 
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those who came to meet her in response to Mr. Bagby’s in- 
vitation were entertained by music by Mr. Leland H. Lang- 
ley, baritone; Mr. Lu@wig Marum, violinist, and Mr. Ernest 
Schelling, pianist. Among some of Madame Nordica’s ad- 
mirers present were Mrs. H. Cass Ledyard, Mrs. Charles 
G. Whittier, Mrs. Nicholas Fish, Mrs. Townsend Burden, 
Mrs. C. B. Alexander, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. Fred- 
erick Neilson, Mrs. Robert R. F. Clarkson, Mrs. Frederick 
Edey, Mrs. Trenor L. Park, Miss Louise McAllister, Miss 
Margaret Ogden, Miss Marion Kemp, Miss Greta Pomeroy, 
Miss Una Foley, Mr. and Mrs. James W. Gerard, Mrs. T. 
J. Oakley Rhinelander, Mr. James Otis, Mr. Richard Good- 
man, Mr. Wade Chance, Mr. Ernest Ayrault and Mr. Leo 
Stern. 
On Monday of last week Mrs. T. C. Goss, of No. 97 Var- 
ick street, gave her fourth and last informal evening at 
home. Miss Helen Schlesinger gave instrumental music 
Miss Ella Dove and Mrs. Archie Gunn sang, and Mrs. Har- 
riet Webb and Miss Julia May recited. Among the guests 
were Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Harby, Mr. and Mrs. Donald 
McLean, Mrs. A. W. Lozier, Mrs. Florence Sutton, Miss 
Lydia Van Wyck, Miss Agnes Crawford, Mr. Hosford 
Niles, D. J. C. Root, Dr. Lenoria White, Captain J. W 
Walters, Madame Van Norman, Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, 
Miss Blake, Mr. E. Brewster Clark, Dr. J. Seymour Evans, 
Miss Macy, Mrs. J. H. Dewey and Dr. and Mrs. Latimer. 
Mrs. Howard Carroll gave a reception and musicale at 
her residence, No. 9 West Thirty-eighth street, onWednes- 


day, the 17th. A feature of the musical program was the 
playing of Master Edwin Augustus Grasse, the blind boy 
violinist. Mme. Kitty Berger-Pancritius played several 
selections on the zither and Mrs. Sarah Chalmers Bradley 
was heard in recitations. 

On Thursday, the 18th, Mr. Orton Bradley and Mr. Perry 


Averill gave the first of their ‘‘répétition musicales” at 





g 
their apartment, No. 220 Central Park South. An elabo- 
rate program was prepared and enjoyed by nearly a hun- 
dred people. Mr. Bradley gave piano solos, Miss Frances 


Miller and Mr. Ellison Van Hoese gave a duet for soprano 
and tenor, Miss Viola Pratt Gillette gave a contralto solo, 
Mr. Michael Banner played the violin, and Mr. Perry 
Averill sang 

A. Post. Mrs. Constant Andrews, Mrs. Oliver Clark Read, 
Mrs. Joshua Varian, the Misses Breslin, the Misses Sx henc k, 
Mrs. Charles Greenleaf Wood, Mr. Tom Karl, Mrs. O. B. 
Douglass rs. Wendell Phillips and Mrs. Juli: ] 


pd in Edwards. 
On Thursday afternoon Mme. Lilli 


Among those entertained were Mrs. Charles 





Lehmann crowded 
the big ballroom at the Waldorf, when she gave a song 
recital in aid of the Summer Rest at Woodcliff, N. J]. The 


ject of the Summer Rest is an unusually attractive and 





y one—that of providing a resort at moderate rates for 
} 


self-supporting and self-respecting gentlewoman, who can- 


not afford the high prices demanded at comfortable health 


resorts, A complete change and relaxation is needed after 
nd fatigue in the city, and no one appre- 


a winter of toil a 


a place more that just the 


; } lvar f 
te > Lil aa Al « y i 
clate e advantages o t 





women for whom it is nea Those who are most 


interested in directing and carrying on the Summer Rest 
are Mrs. Hilborne L. Roosevelt. Miss Eloise Breese, Mrs 
Bradley Martin, Mrs. George P. Andrews, Mrs. James W. 
Alexander, Mrs. C. B. Alexander, Mrs. William H. Bliss, 
Mrs. Bruce Brown, Mrs. Earl Dodge, Miss Frelinghuysen, 
Mrs. Frederick D. Grant, Mrs. G. G. Haven, Mrs. Adrian 
Iselin, Mrs. Anson Hard, Mrs. Richard Irvin, Mrs. Brayton 
Ives, Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mrs. Camille Weidenfeld 
and Mrs. Wheeler H. Peckham 


} 


listened to Madame Lehmann on 








Among those who 
Thursday were Mrs John Lowery, Miss Eloise Breese 
Mrs. H. L. Roosevelt, Miss Shippen, Mrs. George de Forest 
Miss de Forest, Miss Callender, Miss Morton, Mrs. Henry 
Buell, Mrs. Day, the Misses Campbell, Miss Sands, Mrs 
Henry Davis, Mrs. Gerritt Smith and Mrs. John Ames 
Mitchell 


The ballroom of the Waldorf makes a bad concert room, 


as the jar of the machinery of the big place is always evi- 
dent, and occasionally the clatter of dishes from som« 
neighboring pantry comes in to mar some fine effect of sing- 
ing. The shape, too, is bad, and the room not high enough 
Madame Lehmann was accompanied by Mr. Reinhold L 
Herman in the following program 











Du bist die Ruh ) 

Auf dem Wasser zu singen Schubert 
Erlkoénig ’ 

Dinja ‘ ‘ Herman 
Sein Weib 
Loreley weer 
Keine Frihlingsluft in Rut 

Der Nussbaum > 

Im Herbst Franz 
Haidenrdéslein se ; Schubert 


The Musical Art Society gave its second and last concert 
for the season in Carnegie Hall on Thursday evening be- 
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fore a large audience. 
Mr. Walter Voigtlander’s performance on that rarely heard 


The novelty of the program was 


instrument the viole d'amour, In the audience were Miss 
Laura Post, Miss Cushing, Miss Sloane, Mr. and Mrs 
William Edgar Shepherd, Mrs. Gilbert Jones, Mr. and Mrs. 
Julien T. Davies, Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Prince, Miss De 
Forest, Miss Dorothy Schieffelin, Mrs. Piffard, Mr. and 
Mrs. Victor Sorchan, Miss Callander, Mrs. George Hofi 
man, Miss Hoffman, Mrs. O'Connor, Mr. Clarence An 
drews, Mr. Wade Chance, Mr. and Mrs. Gerritt Smith, Mr 
and Mrs. Addison F. Andrews, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Valen- 
tine, Mr. E. R. Gunther, Mr. A. M. Hadden, Mr. Samuel 
Elliot, Mr. James Speyer, Mrs. William Dinsmore and Miss 
Dinsmore 


Mr. Albert Gérard-Thiers gave the second of a series of 
musicales on Friday afternoon at his studio, No. 649 Lex 
ington avenue g Edward 
Peck, Mrs. William Vail Fowler, Mrs. Henry Burrill, Mrs 
John A. Remer, Mr. and Mrs. Henri von Daur, Madame 


Valda, Mrs. R. Anthony, Mrs. Lowell T. Field, Miss Porter 
and Mr. G. Fauvel Gouraud 


Among his guests were Mrs 


Some excellent music was lis 
tened to, the decorations of the room were in rose pink 
and a most charming afternoon enjoyed. Mr. Thiers will 
receive again on the first and third Fridays in April 

The uptown musical circle is a very large and energetic 
one, and some of the most agreeable entertainments are 
those ziven by Miss S. C. Very, fellow of the American Col- 
lege of Musicians and associate pianist of Trinity College, 
England. She isto give a course of five musical lectures 
before the members of the Haarlem Philharmonic Society, 
and the first one was delivered last Wednesday morning at 
the home of Mrs. Ashbel P. Fitch, No. 16 East Eightieth 
street. The subjects chosen by Miss Very are A Survey 
of the Art, Beginnings of Music, The Opera, The Sym- 
phony and The Music of To-day. The next lecture will be 
given this morning at the residence of Mrs. Jacob Shrady 
No. 25 West 120th street. The present course is given 
under the patronage of the officers of the society, Mrs 
Thomas H. Newman, Mrs. J. Jarrett Blodgett, Mrs. Fitch, 
Mrs. Seabury Cone Mastick and Mrs. Isaac Mills. Among 
those who listened to the first lecture were Mrs. Abrahan 
Steers, Miss Steers, Mrs Judson Mills Mrs. George W. 
irt, the Misses McAdam, Mrs. Orison B. Smith, Mrs. D. 
Phenix Ingraham, Mrs. Charles Buxton, Mrs. G. E. Cha- 
tillon, Mrs. Edward Keppel, Mrs. Emma Gibbon, Mrs 
Albert Best, Mrs. George Wood Jewell, Mrs. John Simp- 


son and Mrs. Jacob Shrady 











The March meeting of the Lenox Avenue branch of the 
National Alliance of Unitarian Women, was held last week 
in the Lenox Avenue Unitarian Church, at Lenox avenue 
and 121st street. Mrs. Emil L. Boas gave a most instruct 


l 
ive talk on The Folksongs of Different Nations, in whicl 





she ciwelt at length on folksongs of China, Japan, India 
Italy, Austria, France, Spain and England, the origin of 
which are unknown. Mrs. J. J. Frank sang a num of 
the folksongs, and among those present were an 





Mrs. H. K. Spalding, Mr. and Mrs. S. W. Mahon, the Rev 
and Mrs. M. St. C. Wright, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Wilson, M1 








JAN VAN OORDT, 


The Netherland Violinist. 
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ADDRESS CHARLES DE GROAT, 


42 University Place, NEW_YORKCITY- 


and Mrs. C. R. Wight, Mrs. G. H. Huntington, Mr. and Mr 
John Hutchinson, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin T. Rice, and M1 
and Mrs. J. W. Sargent 

Mr. W. H. Barber gave on Wednesday last the first of 
series of four piano recitals in the drawing room o 


Hotel Majestic, under the patronage of Mrs. A J. Adams 


Mrs. A. L. Barbs M 5S. A. Ca ) M W i Dam 
rosch, Mr G I. Gould, Mrs. Ri 1 al M 
NK ngdon M N Thay R », Mr ] \ Roo r 


cal at his apartment, 499 Fifth avenue, on Sunday after- 
noon Mrs. Alice J. Shaw, *‘ La Belle Siffle gave most 
delightful whistling solos, and there was also ! 


Mr. A. Gérard-Thiers and Mr. J]. A. Donal Among 
the guests were Mrs. Frank Leslis ttie Hoop 
Mr. W. Dick, of London; M Adele Port Mr. Harr 
Peck, Mr. Fordyce Brick, of London; Mr Alvyn Stear1 


Miss Dorothy Usner, Miss Henriette de Riviera, M Frank 
Lawrence, Mr. Jack W. Peddee, Miss Merri Osborne, Mr 
Jack Searles and Mrs. George Savor 

N 














n I al é ainment, a ec a ) « song 
and characteristi at No. 254 Madison a Miss 
Dorsey accompanied herself on the guitar when singing 
the negro ong sé ve | Lo r Miss 
Jones; Old Mammy fk Sweet O Wa Million 
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steners and itronesses M1 Henry | Burnett 
Miss Bird, M I se Pic nt Morgan, M Li ar 
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Fifth Fanny M. Spencer Organ Recital.—’ 
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William H. Barber Lenten Musicales.—The first of 
the Hotel M March 15, witl 
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special pa " of M J. Ada M \. L. Ba 


den Robb, Mrs. N. Thayer Robb, Mrs. J. West Rooseve 
Mrs. G. Schroeder, Mrs. H. Van Sinderen, Mrs. Ge 
Smith, Mrs. William Sturgis, Mrs. Henry Villard 
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HERE was a performance—a sloppy one—of 

Mozart's Magic Flute Tuesday evenjng of last week 

by the Damrosch Opera Company, and for charity’s sake. 

It was the first time in a decade and more that New York 

has heard the lovely music. The performance will not bear 
criticism. We append as a matter of record the cast: 


I, 5 a aip0s s'nbndnckcdndedddendsscesstiteposceéGeeoncies Emil Fischer 
Ernst Kraus 
Speeches... .cccccee es Carl Somer 
GSE OE TANGER. ccc icccevccccccsisdcecpeesssscocssjanece Mina Schilling 
Johanna Gadski 


Tamino.... 


Pict vtneekdtethedereebasesdeversxserepectereeenbiiee 7 
PID. 6.0 kcvescccnccencessireccoesovsarccerossees Gerhard Stehmann 
PAPAGONA. ... cccccscccccsccccescevesccscccsvcesvccsecved Augusta Vollmar 
OS . uct dsimedeuhr vetvedesescanterestioerns boneeaet Paul Lange 
Pe Bc ccn cs ontarsdvscesctescnsvadsentcéccesedhouseenon A. Sellmann 
PE Fe cde cntevicdcpacatensdotesivensexonceansie Fritz Derschuch 
Three LOGICS. ...6cccesces Misses Brandis, Hartmann and Ebenschuetz 
FRIES DOFE..< cc cvcccovcscses Misses Vollmar, Hartmann and Mattfeld 


Conductor, Mr. Damrosch. 

Wednesday evening Tristan and Isolde was given and 
with this cast 
Tristan : , 
Isolde... : pubbienraneniedes 
Kurwenal 
King Marke 


isncnene bonmniina Paul Kalisch 
.+eeeeeLilli Lehmann 
wbishesiciieess cue Wilhelm Mertens 
onveneneowenuel Emil Fischer 
......-Riza Eibenschuetz 


Brangaene.. 

Melot.. ....+..A. Lellmann 
Shepherd ...Paul Lange 
Seaman eed lined caked ..Fritz Ernst 


Without exception this was the weakest performance so 
far in Mr. Damrosch’s season. Lilli Lehmann, who was a 
peerless /so/de ten years ago, was after the first act com- 
pletely knocked out, for she sang the opening scene with 
unbridled fury and a complete disdain for her throat; there- 
fore her usefulness was impaired for the remainder of the 
evening. In the great love duo Kalisch sang off the key, 
and Madame Kalisch followed his example, so that the au- 
dience was reminded of both Alvary and Antonio Mielke at 
their worst. 

Dramatically Lehmann has lost the ability to express 
anything but a sort of chronic rage. She was melodra- 
matic in the extreme, and tore passion to tatters in the first 
act. As for love or tenderness, or the sweetness in /so/de’s 
character, she gave no sign. The duo went badly, and 
Lehmann shrieked persistently through the Liebestod. 

Naturally she was hampered by Kalisch, whose 7rzstan 
is colorless and childish. He has not the dignity of carriage, 
the quality of temperament nor the voice for this most 
trying réie. After hearing that massive motif which an- 
nounces his entrance in the first act the audience naturally 
looks for a man of imposing presence and personality. 


Kalisch’s was as meek as a newly hatched lamb, and his 
voice was crushed by the iron throat of his wife. His death 
scene was conventional, and he was completely sung out. 
Kalisch should stick to Bellini and let Wagner alone. He 
is a light tenor, and might shine in operetta. At present 
he takes himself too seriously. 

The Brangaene was pretty and ineffectual and the Me/o¢ 
very bad. Emil Fischer was a satisfactory )/arke and was 
in good voice. Ernst did not sing in tune and Mertens was 
mediocre as Kurwena/. The male chorus did well and Mr. 
Damrosch lost no time, but the evening was not an inspir- 
ing one. 

Friday evening Die Meistersinger was sung with this 














cast: 
EN ii cated tide sa sabesead eseremaidneson edie ana Emil Fischer 
EC I 0 Fran vac temmeesewnn ocpeieneen Semel Paul Kalisch 
I re ccbdaksiwadesteventhhsscesesiogoupedeen Gerhard Stehmann 
i iitabiadhcsbetaatavisiabnesshctieneeseeneeeetaban Johanna Gadski 
Magdalena........... shh i: d-Wie dghice -egibn sie 0cierdina cau 
a tae cctnaespakimcepseanbewekeckutan Carl Somer 
EY I cnces cc ccvasiionssseceendeegeeeseyscee sii anne 
da cunenepenyieeedenhe ce teint ee Fritz Derschuch 
SN Gh 6 abeucSacecéwousecsevesed Wilhelm Mertens 
EE Mb ivavnsentadedsesedd salbsubapesseeneteceded Carl Holbach 
i dnd cd darted eedaaneneeeerinbewendon eal W. Sannee 
I a i sl ches a btn de Sisconidiat uneven 
ic cidcdhodesoscoesesedvacsenssesnedaees Edward Richter 
i rcinceriendesaseecnceveteedheoseinsececvecosabeus F. Henn 
i dydmindonbedebdecetiricvanedetens ebuneviekess M. Neumann 
ED ievitadinaipesacageokencietescnebasgitcssdreeee nveeseves Paul Lange 
PN NR 3. occu ckacsecsesiny simepbedieseusecsoon F. Otto 


As an all round evening this was a success, despite some 
annoying defects in stage management, and an accident 
| that happened to Gadski in the shape of a bleeding at the 
nose, which discomposed her work in the first scene of act 
| three. Emil Fischer's Sachs is too familiar to need ex- 
| tended comment now. Plastic, bluff, not lacking in the 
| necessary poetic touch and vocally excellent, Mr. Fischer is 
at his very best in the grateful réle. Kalisch surprised us 
by his uniformly good singing and acting, although his con- 
| ception of Walther does not include the romantic and 
| poetic side of the young knight’s nature. His best work 
| vocally was the Fanget An, for the Preislied was choppy in 
| phrasing. His costumes were miraculously ugly. 
Gadski was a charming va, by all odds the best Eva 
this city has had since Seidl-Kraus. She was naive, arch 
|and playful, and in the scene with Sachs her naturalism 
was highly commendable. She was forced to sing with 
her back to the footlights in the last act, but recovered suf- 
ficiently to sing in the quintet most admirably. 

Stehmann’s Beckmesser is not his happiest part, for 
while he sang it very well—too well—his personality does 
not lend itself naturally to the delineation of the sour, 
crabbed, conceited and pedantic mastersinger. He was, 
therefore, not successful in the second act, although the 
serenade was vigorously sung and acted. In the scene in 
Sachs’ home Mr. Stehmann did better. 

There is little to say of Miss Mattfeld’s Magde/ena, and 
Carl Somer’s Pogner was far from satisfactory, the ad- 
dresses being harshly delivered and the trying intervals in 
the second act, Wie Klug, &c., not being intune. Paul 
Lange was a good David. The apprentices did not make 
much fun, and the fight scene was noisy but hardly con- 
vincing. However, there was the true atmosphere through- 
out, and that is always lacking in the Italian and French 
performances. 

The lighting effects might have been improved upon, and 
the curtain at the close of Act II. did not come down until 
the band had stopped playing, and the Might Watchman 
was ‘‘ off his beat.” The tempi throughout were hurried. 
The attendance was good. 

At the matinée Lohengrin was repeated wlth Nordica, 
Lehmann and Kalisch. Last Monday night Tannhduser 
was given with Gadski, Kalisch and the rest. Further 





| 
| criticism is net necessary except to say that Saturday after- 
noon Lehmann was vocally absurd. 

This evening Siegfried will be giver, with Madame Nor- 
dica as Briinnhilde, and Herr Kraus as Siegfried. Madame 
Nordica’s début in this réle is awaited with unusual interest. 
| Of Herr Kraus, Steg/ried the Boston and Philadelphia 
| papers speak in high terms of praise, placing bove Herr 
Alvary’s famous impersonation vocally and on a par with 
it histrionically. On Friday evening Lohengrin will be re- 


| peated. 

The matinée on Saturday afternoon will be The Flying 
Dutchman, with the following cast: //ying Dutchman, 
Carl Somer; Da/and, Gerhard Stehmann; Senta, Mme. Jo- 
hanna Gadski; Seaman, Wilhelm Xanten. This will be 
the only matinée performance of this opera given in New 
York for many years. The Nibelungen Trilogy will be 
performed next week. ‘The machinery for Das Rheingold 
is now being put in place. 

Mataswintha has been postponed until April 1 


Luckhardt & Belder. 





No. 10 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


New PuBLICATIONS. 


MONG late publications from the press of 
Luckhardt & Belder, of this city, we enumerate the 
following: 


New Male Choruses ............ teeeeee) 
“ t ” also arranged for fe- ..G. Baldamus 
male voices 
- ie ns Stile maddened & & .....+. ..Podbertsky 
er NY COUN Ss 5 5 kc ce ewecme-cetaneee's E. Kéllner 
New Male Choruses...... ; Heinrich Zéllner 
ss “ Per Wigeie sien eee is .J. B. Zerlett 


Chorus of the Smiths (Rienzi)........ R. Wagner 
Easter Anthem...... nates ‘ F. R. Burton 
is ataevaasi-< ere W. K. Bassford 
Slumberland Bells—Song .Georgie Boyden St. John 
Six Characteristic Piano Pieces ) 
Melody, Grandmother, En Chasse, 
Berceuse, Andacht, Tarantelle. . 


Charles Becker 


Ella Russell at the White House. — The reception 
which President and Mrs. McKinley arranged for Miss Ella 
Russell will take place this evening. It will be a most 
recherché affair, as only few guests have received invita- 
tions, mostly members of the Diplomatic Corps, Cabinet 
officers, Senators and Representatives. Miss Russell her- 
self will sing, and Franz Wilczek, the young Austrian vio- 
linist, will play. The musicale is under the personal direc- 
tion of Mr. Henry Wolfsohn 


Broad Street Pupils’ Recital.—A recital by pupils of 
the Broad Street Conservatory of Music will be given in 
their concert hall, No. 1331 South Broad street, Phila- 
delphia, this (Wednesday) evening, March 24. The pro- 
gram includes classic selections by Beethoven, Godard, 
Schubert, Jensen, Weber, Liszt, Svensen, Wieniawski and 
De Beriot, the different departments being represented by 
Misses Williams, Ambruster, Berry, Horning, Pierman, 
Mrs. Piez and Messrs. Witzman, Arkless, De Angeli and 
Wilson. 


Martina Johnstone.—The impression is abroad that 
Miss Martina Johnstone, the Swedish violinist,is toappear in 
the concerts of the Women’s String Orchestra this spring. 
This is a mistake, as Miss Johnstone is engaged as the solo 
violinist of Sousa’s Band in the great trans-continental 
tour, which does not end until the middle of June. Miss 





Johnstone has had great success everywhere 





A Toneless Piano 


For Teaching and Practice. 





RENTED, SOLD FOR CASH and 
on EASY PAYMENTS. 










{ regard the Virgil Practice Cla- 
vier as of inestimable value to 
pianoforte students in every degree 
of development, as well as to the 
most advanced artists, since its 
faithful use compels mental con- 
centration and consequently se- 
cures and maintains completed 
mental and physical technic. 

WILLIAM MASON. 

NEw YORK, Feb. 17, 1896. 


26 West Fifteenth Street, 
NEW YORK. 





lilustrated Catalogue and Price Lists Sent on Application. 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 


i 





a | 


5 Washington Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








The Virgil Piano School 


of Chicago, 


15 WASHINGTON STREET, ROOM 45, 


MR. ANTHONY STANKOWITCH, 


DIRECTOR, 


Makes a specialty of PIANO TECHNIC and MUSICAL 
INTERPRETATION based on the principles of THE 
VIRGIL METHOD. Special attention given to correct 
Foundational Instruction and the use of the VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER; also to the preparation of teach- 
ers in the use of the VIRGIL METHOD and PRACTICE 
CLAVIER. od ss st rd ad 


Prospectus and additional information forwarded on application, 


. +... HENRY M, BRUNS, Manager. 
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Nordica-Lohse.—Otto Lohse has lately been coaching 
Madame Nordica. Mr. Lohse is a Wagnerian authority. 


F. W. Zimmerman in Town.—F. W. Zimmerman, 
tenor, from Chicago, is spending a few day in this city. 
Bloomfield Zeisler.—Mme 
the pianist, is sojourning at Lakewood, N. J., for a few 
weeks for recreation. 
The Deutseh Orchestral Class.—The program of the 
concert given on Monday, the 22d inst., by the Siegmund 


Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, 


Deutsch orchestral class, comprised Mozart’s symphony in | 


A, Robert Fuchs’ serenade in C, a suite by Arthur Foote, 
and Volkmann's D minor serenade 

Mae Cressy Will Sing.—The contralto solo from Whit- 
ney Coombs’ cantata, The Vision of St. John, will be sung 
at the Church of the Holy Communion on Sunday, the 28th, 
at 11 A. M. 


Miss Mae Cressy, a gifted young singer from 
San Francisco, will be the soloist. 

Youngstown, Ohio. 
was given on Friday evening, March 19, at the Leffingweil 


A very successful students’ recital 
violin school. The students all acquitted themselves very 
creditably, and Mr. Leffingwell was requested to appear in 
a solo, and was obliged to respond to an encore, playing 
Wieniawski’s Obertass. The students taking part were 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and California 

Henderson’s Lecture on Orchestra.—Great interest is 
being manifected by music lovers in general, as well as by 
students, in the approaching lecture by W. J. Henderson on 
The Orchestra Explained, at Chickering Hall, April 1. 
Musical illustrations, comprising selections from thirty well- 
known compositions, will be rendered by the American 
Symphony Orchestra, conductor Sam Franko 


Dina Beumer Honored.—Dina Beumer, the 


donna soprano, who has signed a contract with the Herlof 


prima 


Concert Bureau to appear in forty concerts from the begin- 
ning of next season in the United States and Canada, has 
been honored by the French Government in the same way 
as was Marie Van Zandt a few weeks ago by being elected 
an officer of the Academy 

More Notices of Rosa Linde: 


But while Nordica took the house by storm, strung the hearts of 


her listeners rou 1 


nd her neck and carried them there as it seemed, 


here was admiration, enthu m and bravos reserved for the rest 


of that brilliant galaxy of Linde, with her wonderfully 
sweet, pure and rangef dashing away the barriers at 


times that separated )», Sang true and smooth as a reed 





flute Hers is a wonderful voice, and as you listen it almost seems 





you can see it—smooth, bright and soft like a golden rod. She sang 


O Don Fatale, from Don Carlos, Mon Cceur S'’Ouvre, from Samson 


and Delila, and was encored repeatedly.— New Orleans Times-Demo- 
crat, November 21, 15g 
Madame Linde has a fine contralto voice. She sang witha verve and 


Madame Nordica she was each 
Orleans Daily ltem, November 


skill that had atelling effect. Like 
time recalled and gave encores.— Neu 
21, 13500 

Carpenter Paris Conservatoire.—The Carpenter Paris 
Conservatoire, at White Plains, N. Y., is now in complete 
running order, equipped with its due staff of professors. 
M. C. M. Cortesi, M 
Mile. Clarenda, secretary, and Mlle. 
A French resident governess and a corps of professors of 


D., has been appointed director, 
Kobessen, matron. 


musie, exponents of the best foreign methods, are installed, 





| and the conservatoire is now open for the reception of pu- 
| pils who have sufficient talent to gain admission. 

| Mrs, Wesley M. Carpenter, the founder and president, 
has established an institution which she believes to corre- 
spond in its methods as closely as this country will permit 
to the scheme of the Paris Conservatoire, with the advan- 


tage that pupils can live within this American school. 


French will be spoken as the daily language, and numerous + 


home and artistic pleasures devised for the comfort and ad- 
vancement of the pupils. 

Mercedes Leigh.—This well-known classical reader and 
character impersonator gives an evening of monologues at 
Elkton, Md., to-morrow (Thursday) evening 


Wilezek to Play at the White House.—Frank Wilczek, | 


the Austrian violinist, has been engaged to play at the mu- 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


sicale given by President and Mrs. McKinley at the White | 


House, Wednesday, March 24. 


Samuel S. Moyle, Basso.—Mr. Moyle sang at one of 
Mrs. ‘Theodore Sutro’s swell musicales recently, also at 
Mrs. Harriott’s, on West Twenty-third street, choosing 
Verdi's O tu Palermo and other operatic selections. Mr 
Moyle has all the traditions of the English school and a 
voice ranging from D flat to G flat. 


Carmela Cosenza, Pianist.—The date of this brilliant 


| young pianist’s concert is April 21, the place, Madison 


Square Concert Hall. She will play the Beethoven sonata, 
op. 2, No. 3; an impromptu and the berceuse by Chopin, 
several Martucci pieces and other works. 

Carreno’s Next New York Recital.—Mme. Teresa Car- 
refio will give her next recital on Tuesday afternoon, April 
27, in Carnegie Music Hall. On this occasion she will play 
one of her most brilliant programs, a number of the com- 
positions being entirely new to the New York public. 


Third American Symphony Concert.—The third con- 
cert of the American Symphony Orchestra will take place 
in Chickering Hall on Wednesday afternoon. Paolo Gallico, 
pianist, will be heard in Grieg’s A minor concerto, and the 
under Mr. §S. 
Prometheus overture, Mozart's A major symphony, No. 29, 
and Henry K. Hadley’s ballet suite. 


orchestra, Franko, will play Beethoven's 


Boston Symphony Concert. — Conductor Paur an- 
nounces a Wagner program for the last concert of the 
season by the Boston Symphony Orchestra at the Metro- 
politan Opera House next Thursday evening. Mr. Ben 
Davies, the English tenur, will be the soloist, making his 
first appearance in New York this season. The program is 


as follows: Prelude, Parsifal, Lohengrin's 
Faust overture; preludes to Acts I 
Siegfried Idyl; overture, Rienzi; Waldweben, from Sieg- 
fried; Siegmund’s love song, Die Walkiire; Ride of the 


Valkyries, Die Walkiire 


Legend, a 
and III., Lohengrin 


Will C. Macfarlane’s Twenty-ninth Organ Recital.— 
Ten years ago a ‘boy organist” gave a series of recitals 
on the Roosevelt organ in Chickering Hall which attracted 
universal attention. The boy, now ripened to early man- 
hood, has fulfilled the brilliant promise of his youth, and 
last Tuesday evening was greeted by an audience which 
fairly thronged All Souls’ Church. 

Ap interesting novelty was Dienel’s sonata, with its 
march movement, 
triumphant D major close. 


solemn melodious fugue theme and 
The King Hall pieces combine 
excellent musicianship with a popular style; the offertoire 
cantilene is a fine melody, the left hand chord figure catchy 
and effective. Probably the most brilliant performance of 
the recital was the Mendelssohn-Warren scherzo (from Mid- 
summer Night's Dream). In this an amazing rapidity was 
attained, a staccato, limpid *and clear, and general fluency 
It was a triumph of technic! The 
Bach prelude and fugue (the big one in A minor), anda 
concert overture by the blind English organist, Alfred Hol- 
Mrs. Baldwin 


three short songs by Schubert, and later repeating her solo 


which is most rare 


lins, closed the recital assisted, singing 


| Trio, G minor, op. 32 





| 


| an opportunity to compare Macfarlane’s performance of the 


|} Songs 


| of the church assisting in this appended program 






15 


sung the evening previous, Omnipotence (at Holy Trinity) 
to the evident pleasure of the audience. 
Buffalo Twentieth Century Club.—This is the program 


of the fourth chamber music concert at the Twentieth Cen- 








tury Club, Buffalo, on March 9, given by Madame Blaauw, 
Fricke, ‘cellist; Mrs. Alice Lathrop-Scott, 
violinist, assisted by Miss Elizabeth Hoffman, soprano 






pianist; Mr. R 







Trio, F major, op. 86 J. P. Pixis (1788-1874 
Why Dost Thou Leave Me (from Semele), HAndel (1683-1751) 
Se tu M’Ami Pergolese (1710-1736 
Reminiscences, op. 31 Rev. Ludwig Bonvin, S. J. (1850 





O Sleep! 






Specially arranged for this trio vy the m poser 





Es hat die Warme Frtihlingsnacht 






: : Otto Dresel (1886-1890) 

Sweet Echo, Sweetest Nymph ) 

Folksong, The Young Miller S. Jadassohn (1881) 

Doris (a pastorale).. Ethelbert Nevin (1862) 
Accompaniment—Piano, violin, ‘cello 





Benjamin Godard (1849) 















































Will C. Macfarlane’s Organ Recital.—Th« 


first recital anc 


thirty- 
fourth and last of this series occurs at All 
Souls’ Church, Madison avenue and Sixty-sixth street, next 


Tuesday evening, March 30, the large and excellent choir 


19 4. G. Ritter 
Lee Williams 


Sonata in E minor, op 

Sacred cantata, Gethsemane ( 
Choir of All S s’ Churcl 

Overture, Tannhduser Richard Wagner 


Arranged for organ by S. P. Warren 


This will give organists and specially interested persons 
with Gale’s, mentioned in Gotham 


Tannhduser overture 


Gossip. 

Fourth Burbank-Mosher Music-Lecture.—The fourth 
and last of this very enjoyable and well-patronized series 
occurs at the Waldorf next Wednesday, March 31, with the 
following program 

BoHEMIA AND HUNGARY 
Bohemia 
Stimmungen, Eindriicke und Erir 

nerungen 

No. 35, Andantin« 


: , ko I h 
No. 4, Vivace 
13, Con Moto 

No. 26, Tenere e Misterios 

Réves No. 2, La Consolatior Frederic Smetana 

Slavische Tanze, op. 46, No. ¢ Anton in Dvorak 

fhangary 

. Rakoéczi Nota 

National Melodies : 
Czardas 

Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 8 Franz Lisz 


John C. Dempsey with Nordica Concert Company. 











John C. Dempsey, the baritone, earned the following 
notices while in San Francisco 

Mr. Dempsey sang a very attractive barit 
nade from Faust He is a charming singer of fine met 

Honor and Arms, from Handel, was rendered with art 
and evenly sustained force. Mr. Dempsey’s vocalizati re 
the appreciation His stage manner is also pleasing 4 
Luna, in Ii Trovatore, he distinguished himself by a most a 
interpretation.—Zuening Post 

J. C. Dempsey, a fine | ntlemanly fellow i 
mendable pluck to sing wi without any I 
n the Mapleson plan,is one of the most eloquent barit 
heard in this city He sang An der Weser in excellent Ge 
sone 0 w artiststhat knows howto mbine verba 
cal ph i ncrete musica s which afte 4 
pr nce of song ] y recalle and sang a 
with suchar C at one ] 
only a native American, and { id of it Dem ps¢ Ss dk 
Examiner 

Mr. Dempsey sang Honor and and f 


a rollicking Irish song, ms 





concert stage by his art 
Report 


Then followed Mr. Dempsey with 


Mephisto’s mocking 


before the house of Marguerite. It was well 





the singer at nce in the graces of his new au ce I 
has a voice of fine quality, and knows how to use Bah 
He sang Handel's Honor and Arms, which abounds wit 
vocalization with which Handel delighted to tax the a 





rr. 


DAVID BISPHAM, 


DAVID BISPHASI, 


~™ Baritone, 


Of Metropolitan and Covent Garden Grand Opera Companies. 
(Re-engaged for Season 1897-8.) 


The Great Russian Violinist. 


WILLIAM LAVIN. 
CORINNE MOORE LAWSON, 


232 Soprano. 


Exclusive Direction: Mr. h. Mf. Hirschberg, 





Musical Manager and Concert Direction, 





Promptness and Reliability Guaranteed. 





CHARLES GREGOROWITSCH, 


36 West 15th Street, Telephone: 1034, i1sth st.. New York. 


N. B.—Propositions received and quotations given for all Leading Artists. 


4 
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GREGOROWITSCH, 
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singer. Mr. Dempsey was equal to the occasion, however, for he | press, including the Rochester Post and Express and the 
performed all the runs and turns with a smoothness and ease which [/yjyy and Advertiser give lengthy critical notices com- 
ad ’ J . 


did credit to his art. The public was so pleased with Dempsey’s . : . . : 
: ‘ . : . sllig y oO st ¢ 
finished voc ation that it gave him quite an ovation, and would mending highly the intelligent work of the organist and 
not be satisfied unt;l he had sung again. The singer gave a quaint 
Irish ditty, Off to Philadelphia, and sang it in the daintiest possible 





complimenting her assistance. 

An Ogden Crane Pupil Engaged.—Miss Ella Fletcher, 
S s a pupil of Mme. Ogden Crane, has been engaged as soprano 

Inez Grenelli Re-engaged.— Miss Inez Grenelli has | of the First Presbyterian Church, New York, William C. 
been —— as ——- — 95 aa year of the Carl organist and director. 
Second Presbyterian Church, Newark, N. J. ’ : 

re , ar tig . " J , Burmeister Plays at Lambert’s College. — Richard 
Recital by the Symphony Instrument.— _ follow- Burmeister, the distinguished pianist and composer, will 
ing program was played at the second recital in Portland, give a recital at the New York of College Music, 126 and 130 


way.— The Cali. 


Me., on March 16 by the Symphony instrument. This Sym- | pa. Fifty-eighth street, Tuesday evening, March 30, for 


ay eee am, Aaa ne ere which bye long been a the students and their friends. 

home favorite, is also popular for general concert purposes. ial : . 

lin ee ee tad Saint Cecilia Club, of Dallas.—The sixth recital by 

ts repertory is large and varied. aK ; a . , _ : 

Monit, Shaw Gudbie. «......<+econve.aos the Saint Cecilia Choral Club, of Dallas, Tex., was given 

Crate a Niece i eA ee on Wednesday afternoon, March 17. The club was assisted 
by Mr. W. C. Deusing, baritone; Miss Florence Bissell, 





Bugle Calls and War Songs 


FO Me RINE 6 sin capisedeccussaseevedvebnestconenecoucwee Wieniawski pianist, and Miss Clara Baum, pianist. 

My Pearl's a Bowery Girl...... sdecel seen concseeencesea a" Ma : , 
Peer Gynt—Daybreak. Death of Aase..........0escseececeeeeees Grieg Mary Howe’s European Success.—The following clip- 
Moske Lrdat the Bodth, WAR. ..6. ccc sceiiecesscecetponessanced Strauss | ping is taken from European notes published in the New 


York press: 
Mary Howe has been singing with pronounced success in opera in 





formance of her engagement, which was The Barber of Seville, she 

was recalled twelve times at the close, amid tumultuous applause. 
Carlotta Desvignes’ Song Recital.—Miss Carlotta Des- 

vignes, the eminent contralto, will give her annual song 


noon for the Chicago Musical College a piano recital was 
given by Mathilde Johnson. assisted by Louise M. Brehany, 
soprano. The following was the program: 


PIANO, SONAR, OP. BW... .ccccoccccccccscccccccccscccencoceoeses Schumann | : . 7 , <. 
sg J ; recital in New York on Monday afternoon, April 5, at the 
EE ARE ORC FORE eae Bohm | Waldorf. She will be assisted by Emilio de Gogorza, 
An den Sonnemschein..............ssecessrcsesecessoecees Schumann | baritone, and Victor Harris will be the accompanist. The 





affair is under a long list of fashionable patronage, and 
will no doubt attract the large audience of high social and 





a 
peessveoe Pe tes du bewsedccvesgatacrce Schoenefeld vite . : . 
yp. 16....) artistic flavor which Miss Desvignes is accustomed to 
betes eens eee ee eeeeees Sapio | gather round her and which she is so excellently fitted to 
baebudebssbnetdedess6bsoneerwedicaews Gilbert entertain. 
ey ONIONTOD Git BE. cc cscvecccechcanncaveccobbeconecccosespoens Chopin 


Franz P. Kaltenborn’s Sueccess.—At the Lotus Club 
concert, March 6, no number on the program, aside from 
the Siegfried Idyl, played by Mr. Seidl and the Kaltenborn 
Quartet, won more applause or created more enthusiasm 
than Mr. Kaltenborn’s violin solo, Walther’s Prize Song, he 
being the only soloist accompanied by Mr. Seidl, a great 
honor to Mr. Kaltenborn. They were so heartily cheered 


(Second piano, Dr. F. Ziegfeld.) 
It was succeeded by a conversational program, Men- 
delssohn and Franz (illustrated), by Mrs. O. L. Fox. 
Press Compliments Miss MeCall.—Here is a clipping 
from a Bayonne, N. J., paper referring to Miss McCall’s en- 
gagement at the newly organized Institutional Church: 












We have been so fortunate as to secure the services of Miss S. : ‘ ve ‘ 
Christine McCall, whom we consider the finest teacher of voice cul- | that, perforce, they played an encore, choosing Handel's | 

ire in the State, to give vocal lessons in our church. The lesson celebrated Largo, which ‘‘ brought the house down.” This | 
will be by individual instruction, and while primarily for our own | was an event of great triumph for Mr. Kaltenborn, who | 
people, a few other pupils could be taken if anyone in town appre-| 14. at his best that evening. Mr. Kaltenborn’s solo work 
ciates the pr ege of first-class instruction we have thus brought 


wittiin thate is steadily improving, as is that of his successful and excel- 

The lessons will be given on Wednesday in the church. 

Clary to Sing Arminius.—Mary Louise Clary, the con- 
tralto, has been engaged by the Choral Society of Wash- 
ington, D. C., for two festival concerts in May, at which 
will be presented Max Bruch’s Arminius. The réle of 
Priestess in this work is one to which she is particularly 
well suited, and she will probably be heard in it in several 


lent quartet. 

Some of the more recently booked dates are: March 24, 
New York, solo; March 25, Trenton, N. J., solo; March 31, 
New York, solo ; April7, New York, solo; April 14, New 
York, solo; April 19, Staten Island, quartet ; April 22, 
Brooklyn, quartet ; April 23, New York Philomel Choral, 
solo ; April 29, Mr. Loomis’ concert, trio; latter part of 
April, Mr. McKinley’s concert, solo. 

Thursday evening, March 18, Mr. Kaltenborn was the 

| violin soloist at Mr. McKinley's concert in the Railroad 
Men's Building, and was most enthusiastically received. 
Mr. Beyer-Hané will be a soloist at a concert given by the 
German Press Club on March 31. He will also be in the 
trio at Mr. Loomis’ concert. 
FOr SALE—One of the finest Violoncellos in this coun- 
Address Opportunity, THe MusicaL Courier, 


other large cities. 

E. C. Towne, Tenor.—That the well-known tenor Mr. 
E. C. Towne has decided to again enter upon active work 
in the concert field will be heralded as good news by all 
lovers of music who have ever heard this admirable artist, 
as during the last two seasons other duties have necessi- 
tated his withdrawal from this class of work. 

Mr. Towne has placed his business in the hands of a 
manager whose name assures success—Remington Squire try. 
—and he has already been booked for numerous concerts, | Union square West, New York. 
among them The Creation in Pittsburg and other important oe as accompanist and to coach sing- 
works in Washington, D. C., and Ithaca, N. Y. ers in the studio of a vocal teacher. Applicant isa 

Hilke —Clary —McKinley —Dufft.—Bookings of these | young lady who has had experience. Address Miss A. B. 
artists for the next fortnight include dates in New York, | X., care THE Musicat Courier, New York. 

March 24; Binghamton, 26; Ithaca, 31; Elmira, April 1; MATI VIOLINS—Two genuine Amati violins—one 
Warren, Pa., the 2d; Williamsport, the 3d. One or more Hieronimus and tne other Nicolas—for sale. Ad- 
of these artists will sing in almost every great music fes- dress genuine letters only to ‘‘ Violin,” care of this paper. 
tival given in this country this spring, including those given They are the property of an artist, not of a collector or 





the principal German cities. At Danzig recently, in the closing per- | 


Fifth Symphony Concert. 
HE fifth concert of the New York Symphony 
Society occurred last Saturday evening, the usual 
public rehearsal being given on Friday afternoon. The 
program was: 


Symphony, From the New World..............:cssecseeeeeeees Dvorak 

Air, Oberon, Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster..................... Weber 
Miss Russell. 

© Es BOP Gin ace vnnwededs s6Girae bnniiiedden 6ecenesbctccoseee Bach 


(Arranged by Hellmesberger.) 
OE, Be MOBO ick cnn cebae cess ncsdeecscnececscecccecosseunesoee Liszt 
Miss Russell. 
ee, Gas Fac. dain so sbnssthedecececcnsscstcbices Berlioz 


Miss Ella Russell made her first bow to a New York 
audience and scored heavily, for at both concerts she was 
recalled many times, but sensibly refused to sing an encore 
piece. Miss Russell is an American, born in Cleveland, but 
has achieved a European reputation, especially in London, 
where she is a great favorite. It was easy to recognize 
| why, as she is an artist of high rank and sings with ususual 
power and intensity. The difficult Weber aria she sang 

with broad dramatic feeling and brilliancy. Especially 
| brilliant was the finale, and the force and indomitable tem- 
perament of the woman aroused the liveliest enthusiasm. 

Miss Russell’s voice is of wide range, the top tones 
vibrant and crystalline, the lower and medium rich and 
sympathetic. Her attack is precise, and in volume, variety, 
| audacity and sustained power she ranks ahead of Nordica. 
She sang Liszt’s wicked and wilful perversion of Heine's 
beautiful poem with great feeling, and proved that she had 
more styles than one. We await Miss Russell's advent in 


oratorio with eagerness 

She is a handsome woman, of magnetic presence and ex- 
tremely winning manners. America should be proud to 
add to the list of Albani, Nordica, Eames and the rest the 
name of Ella Russell. 

The Symphony Society shows the result of continuous 
rehearsing and the Dvord4k symphony went very well, 
especially the first and third and last movements. The 
slow movement, with its beautiful solo forthe English horn, 
was not poetically read and might have been taken a shade 


faster, for it dragged at times. The Bach adagio was well 
done and revealed the superiority of the string department 
of this organization to that of the Philharmonic Society 
The Berlioz overture had snap and color in it. It was 


altogether an interesting concert. 
The sixth and last concert of the season occurs April 3, at 
which Teresa Carrefio will appear. 


S. G. Pratt’s Chopin Recital.—Mr. Silas G. Pratt gave 
his second Chopin recital, accompanied by analytic and 
descriptive remarks, on Thursday afternoon, the 18th inst., 
at Chickering Hall. The nocturne and polonaise were 
chosen as the chief subject. Miss Ella Joslyn Horne sang 
a vocal number adapted and arranged from Chopin by Mr 
Pratt, and several original Pratt compositions, both for 
piano and voice, diversified the program. There was a 
large attendance. 

Anita Rio Seored Success.—At the concert of January 
12 given by the Amphion Glee Club, Hoboken, N. J., the 
soprano Anita Rio received the following just press criti- 
cism: 

Madame Rio made her first appearance in this city, and made a 





pronounced hit. The artists who made uf n outside of 
the glee club were Mr. Victor Herbert Ani Rio 
soprano. Madame Rio next sang Nymphsand Fauns, by Bemberg 
This was her first appearance before a Hoboken audience, and she 
made a most favorable impression. She has a sweet voice, over 
which she has perfect control. She was encored several times and 
obligingly responded. The second part opened with a chorus by the 
club, entitled The Genius of Music, by Herman Mohr, translated from 
the German. Madame Rio sang an incidental solo most beautifully 
Hoboken Evening News, January 13, 1807 








Suggestions for 


HOME MUSIC STUDY. 





in connection with the Boston Festival Orchestra. dealer. 
J. J. RACER, | 


Mrs. Louis E. Fuller’s Organ Recital.—An organ re- 
BARITONE. 


cital was given in Brick Church, Rochester, N. Y., on 
March 8, by Mrs. Louis E. Fuller, assisted by Mr. Harry 
Oratorio, Concert and 


Thomas, tenor, and the Brick Church choir. The local 


es Clementine Sheldon, 


SOPRANO. z 


Direct from Delle Sedie, Paris. 










Song Recitals. 





For terms and dates 
address 


109 East 26th St., 
NEW YORK, 
And Leading Agents. 





DIRECTION : 
H. M. HIRSCHBERG MUSICAL BUREAU, 
36 West 15th St., New York. 





Se 
Vocal Instruction. 


For Concert Engagement: | 
fir. ANNA THOMPSON, |“Seecrey Vemacull, 


SOPRANO LEGERE, | 
Complete Repertoire—French, English, Italian. | °° “™™® %*°% &» address 
is -_ DE-MACCHI’S MUSIC STUDIO, 


Three Years in Paris, Address care of | 
M. DUBULLE, Prof. de Chant, 85 rue d’Amsterdam, Paris- | 119 East 92d Street, New York City. 











Send ten cents for a copy of the 
Echoes from the Critical Classes 
of Albert Ross Parsons, F.A.C.M. 


Each leaflet includes a program for the artistic 
study of one composition for the piano and 
provides a lesson from one of the leaders of 
modern thought vw #% ws st 


THE SYNTHETIC GUILD, 
128 East 16th St., New York City. 


The Synthetic Method for the Pianoforte. 


§ By ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, F. A. C. M. 
' Arranged and Developed by KATE S. CHITTENDEN. 


CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS FOR TEACHERS. 
Many teachers, after applying this course in their own 
work, have come to New York and completed in 
a few weeks the course for a Teacher’s Certificate. 

(MISS) KATE S. CHITTENDEN, 

Metropolitan College of Music, 
19-21 East 14th Street, New York City. 
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Fechter Pupils’ Recital. 
| informal studio recital by vocal pupils of 
Mr. Ferdinand Fechter was given in Hardman Hall, 
Fifth avenue, on Thursday afternoon last, the 18th inst. 
The pupils were assisted by Mlle. Maria Léo in the follow- 


ing program 
Rondo, op. 51, No. 2 . 4 .. Beethoven 
Mile. Maria Léo 
Seit ich ihn gesehen.......... ... Schumann 
EE ee enn ee oe Jul. Hey 
Miss Marie Goldzieher 
Vortragsstudie 
Klinger 
Vokal, e, i 
Vokale e, 4, a 
(Unisono.) 
Students of Jul. Hey’s Schule 
Wanderer’'s Nachtlied / 
Du bist die Ruh’ } 
Mrs. Bertha Handel 


Schubert 


Schreibe duett, Figaro....... ‘ Mozart 
Miss Elsa Foerster and Miss Rose Kastner 
Cavatine, Freischtitz Weber 


Jul. Hey 
Maillard 


Studie, a,e 

Arie, Gloecklein des Eremiten ; 
Miss Elsa Foerster 

Arte des Cherubin, Figaro 

Der Ring 


.- Mozart 
Schumann 





Sequidilla, Carmen , .- Bizet 
Miss Rose Kastner 

Chant sans Parole I'schaikowsky 

Gavotte et Musette.. d’ Albert 
Mile. Maria Léo 

Arie, Der Griafin, Figaro ..Mozart 

An den Sonnenschein Schumann 

Wieg Jul. Hey 

Frau Dr. Elise Erdtmann 
Studie rustregister Jul. Hey 





Wie bist du, m 


sy Brahms 
Lapplische Ode 


Duet, Freischtitz Weber 


Frau Dr. E. Erdtmann and Miss Elsa Foerster 


In view of the fact that the recital was an informal one, 
and also that the pupils were all amateurs, no exceptions 
will be made regarding their merits. It would have been 
well could the program have been varied by a diction in 
different languages. As it was, however, the enunciation 
of the pupils was satisfactory, and their interpretations, as 
a rule, marked by musicianly training and intelligence 

Man does not find every day to his hand a fertile fund of 

} 


good musical material. Mr. Fechter has done faithful, 


earnest and artistic work with the material which has fallen 
to his share, and has evolved the best possible results, in so 
far as they have gone, in the case of every pupil, In many 
nstances the stage reached is one of artistic delivery and 
a good deal of finish. The duet work was smooth and ex- 
cellently phrased. The solos proved the voices to have 
been carefully placed and emitted with freedom and ease 
There was a large audience 


Jeanne Franko Trio. 
| ie E Jeanne Franko Trio, Jeanne Franko, violin ; 


Celia Schiller, piano, and Hans Kronold, ‘cello; as- | 


sisted by Mme. Cornelie Meysenheym, mezzo soprano, 
gave the following program at their concert on Wednes- | 
- - | 
day evening last, the 17th inst., in Steinway Hall | 
| 
rio, B flat, op. 9 Franz Schubert 
The Jeanne Franko Tri 
Elsa's Traum (Lohengrin) Wagner | 
Schubert | 


Béttcher 


Die Forelle 


} 
et 


vesgitick 
Mme. Cornelie Meysenheym 
Sonata, op. 18, D ma Rubinstein 
Mr. Kror {and Miss Schiller 


rrio, A minor Giuseppe Frugatta 


The Jeanne Franko Trio 
The Frugatta trio, which was played for the first time in 
this country by the Jeanne Franko Trio at their first con- 
cert this season, grows more interesting upona second hear- 
ing, It was honored in the performance, the ensemble of | 
the trio being delightfully smooth, sympathetic and tech- 


The Schubert work, however, was the piéce de résistance 


of the program. The andante was a satisfying perform- 


| 
nically polished 
| 
ance, the theme, first given out in mellow accents by Mr. | 
Kronold on the 'cello, was taken up by Miss Franko’s violin | 
with a singing purity and expressiveness which continued 


to mark the entire movement. There was not a tonal | 


| blemish throughout, and Miss Schiller’s clear, fluent, 
polished work at the piano made an artistic blending of 
forces enjoyable to hear. The allegro went with crispness 
and verve, the clean staccato of Miss Franko being excel- 
lent and duplicated with charming elasticity by Miss 
Schiller at the piano. The trio felt the movement in its 
true spirit and played it with perfect unanimity and vigor 


The last movement had authority and brilliancy, the strings 





both played with life and decision and the limpid clearness 

of Miss Schiller’s florid piano passage work was delicious 

Taken in its entirety this was an excellent musicianly per 
formance of Schubert's lovely work 

The Rubinstein sonata—not the loveliest of his chamber 

| music works—receives artistic and 

| the hands of Mr. Kronold and Miss Schiller The ‘cellist 


brought forth a sonorous tone, which he knew how to 
Miss Schillet 


udicious treatment at 


lighten and darken with sympathetic effect 
contributed her share like a little artist, whose work showed 
not a blur 

Madame Meysenheym, who was so cordially applauded 


that she had to give the Habanera from Carmen as an extra 





number, sang her three songs in an explosive fz 
playing a large but not musical voice. Her methods are 
too spasmodic and her instrument not under sufficient con- 


trol 


Not Credited Properly. 
PoLepo, Ohio, March 16, 180 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
N your issue of March 10, page 25, you publish 
a criticism of Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler 1 





columns and credit it to the Sunday /ourna 

Since the Sunday Courier is the only newspaper devoting 
a page to musical matters (and this is in charge of a 
musician of culture), we take no little pride in the matter 


1* 


and cannot but believe our efforts are too good to be credited 


elsewhere Yours truly Reep & Tippt 


Itinerary Boston Symphony. 
HE following is the immediate itinerary of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 

Concert in Music Hall, Mount Royal avenue and Cathedra 
street, Baltimore, to-night, March 24, at 8 

Leave Baltimore, Camden street station, B. & O. RR 
Wednesday, March 24, at midnight 

Arnve New York, depot Central RR. of N. J., Thursday 
March 25, at 7 a.m 
New York Address, Schuberth’s Music Store, 23 Union 


Square 





Concert in Metropolitan Opera House, at 8 p.m. to-morrow 


| Concert in Academy of Music, Brooklyn, Friday, March 26 


atS p.M 

Concert (matinée) in Academy of Music, Brooklyn, Satur 
day, March 27, at 5 p.m 

Leave New York, Grand Central Depot, Saturday, March 
27, at midnight 

Arrive Boston Sunday, March 28, at 7 a.m Providence 


Depx rt 


Fritz Scheel, Director.—It is reported that Fritz Scheel 


] ted t 
| has been selected as the director of the National Conserva 


tory of Music by Mrs. Thurber 


Marguerite Hall.—Miss Marguerite Hall at her last 


concert in Boston was enthusiastically received and left the 











stage laden with flowers. Here is what the Boston press 
says about this most charming mezzo-soprano, of whom 
America has reason to be proud 

Her singing throughout was very beautiful in all] the essentials of 
finest art.—Aoston Herald 

se f ¥Ve era sing in ght and trip; g easure was 

he t Thome I s was s t 

charming and old-fashioned Ma douce Annette, Harris’ musi } 
ton Journal 

Where such a delectable vocal! feast is set before eit we set 
ungrateful to sound the praises of one ce bit in preference t 
another. Miss Marguerite Hall is an artist fr e hearta 
brain. She constantly moves forward. She I sued the s ‘ 
ties of the Die Ku Ithey, being overcome, ha 4 € 
selves into her and as ares Miss Hall is ‘ 
flawless song singer.—Aoston Evening Transcript 
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Josephine S. Jacoby in Columbus. 
re contralto, Josephine S. Jacoby, continues 








o win substantial critical approval wherever she 
appears in concerts or other musical events. There is one 
] ’ r ’ hi * al - ; 
general consensus regarding her as .a vocal artis 
and the remarkablk ality of her beautiful voice. The 
following are the latest criticisms on her singing at the con 
cert of the Arion Club at Columbus, Ohio, March 16 
Mrs. Josephine S. Ja f New York, fand Mrs. Gene 
vieve Clark Wilson, of Chicag The former is the possessor of a 
f remarkable sweetness an ty. She has bee 
singing ess i A year wit! € . e an 
€ a age prese € as sung hers« I por 4 la 
er Ka y ne SHne wa r app« ay ar J | 
eservedly s umbus Ever re 
Miss Josey eS. Ja ay a ~ an appea 
ance, a comy e strang ( s people, sang with greats 
ess He s ely deep contralt f ess a i 


Virgil Method in Baltimore. 
R. NATHAN GANS, pianist and teacher, of 
New York, having been 
teachers of Baltimore to give a course of instruction in the 


requested by some of the 


Virgil Clavier method in their city, will conduct a teachers 
course in Sutro Hall, commencing May 24 next, and con 
tinuing six weeks 

rope about two and a half 


years ago, after spending more than seven years in the study 





Mr. Gans returned from 


of piano, composition, and the auxiliary branches of music 


inent mastersas Xaver Scharwenka, Non 











Franck and others), also teaching and doing 
work 
short atte ocatin New York, Mr. Gans became 
deeply intereste t Virgil method, subse juently study 
ing at the Virgil Piano School under Mrs. A. K. Virgil, 
with the result that he employs this method exclusively in 
S OWN pra e and teac y 
The pia eachers of Ba more and other towns south 
of New York are to be congratulated upon the prospect of 
an opport ty of st g nethod which De Pachmann 
the great pianist, made his own when last in this country 
particularly with a thorough a1 successful musician like 
Mr. Ga 


Blumenschein’s 194th.—The 194th recital of W. L 





Blumenschein, of Dayton, Ohio, took place on Thursday 
evening last, Miss Mary Naber being the pianist and Miss 
Martha Terry the soprano The vocal solos were all Schu 
bert’s—a good idea—and the piano numbers by Bach 
and Beethoven, followed by ‘ pin, te Hylleste« 


Tschaikowsky and Grieg 


Nordica, Youth, Roses and Verses.—The followin 














} bruarv 2? ter 
verses appeared in the Omaha /eé on February 2, after 
Nordica’s appearance in (mana Net Ihe newspaper! 

+t ‘ tor Tt} hat 
neo sym hetic. pre \ e sto ] maby 
lipping t e sympathet | tt tl y The ba 
f the roses is é ld of Mrs. Rosalie Whitmore, of the 
same city 
I eve g was pleasa ppe g 
ethe ge a ng A | ty le 
of roses Mada N a e | 
e gra s kiss 4 4 
She sang 
\ ster gh e ished 
| a the s ers gus | 
ke wate a ig 
, 4 v 4 * 
She sane 
\ ‘ I € € was ¢ 
V he applause e ¢ s filled 
\ t bore roses fa 
ave r er w ] 
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I 8 sang, she s s 
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4 we s fe 
She y 
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| at yt r he eatest § es 
And ngs are sweetest fa 
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SOLO VIOLINIST. 


Also... 
, 
Powell String Quartet : | 
MAUD POWELL, st Violin. 
HERMAN KUHN, 2d Violin. 
FREDERICK SCHAEFER, Viola. 
FELIX BOUCHER, Violoncello. 


40 West 20th Street, - - - New York. 
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Ruben & Andrews, 


489 Fifth Avenue, 
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SAMUEL MOYLE, 


BASSO CANTANTE. 


Oratorio, Concert, Song Recitals. Vocal Caltarc. 
STUDIO: 136 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


ALBERT MILDENBERG, 


PIANIST. 


GRAHAM REED, 
BARITONE. 
CONCERTS AND RECITALS OF SONG AND PIANO 
APPLICANTS FOR TUITION ADDRESS 
-- STUDIOS... 
196 Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn 
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H** Mr. Grau solved the operatic problem after 
Hl MU | P all? This is attributed to him by the Chicago 
correspondent of the New York Herald: 
PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY 


—BY THE— 


‘We have lost money here,” said Mr. Grau, “‘ but we have not been 
compelled to dip into the lately subscribed guarantee fund of $31,000 
toany great extent. Business for the first two weeks was bad, but 


| N Y in the third and fourth weeks it picked up greatly, there being a good | 
i profit in the week just closed.” 


The seats during the last week were $2. Here 
they are $5. At the price of $2 there was a profit, 


19 Union Square W., New York. Mr. Grau says. Jean Reszké appeared only once 
TELEPHONE: - - 1253-18th. during the popular week and on that occasion high 


Cable Address, “ Pegujar,””» New York. prices were charged. If, then, without Jean Reszké 

and at $2 a seat a ‘‘ good profit” is made what object 
is there in charging $5 with Jean Reszké in New 
York and failing ? 


(Incorporated under the laws of the State of New York.) 








MARC A. BLUMENBERG - - Epitor-in-CHiEF. | 





THE BERLIN, GERMANY, Branch Office of The een 

tage rin Rega aa 17, W., is in charge aed As may be seen in an editorial reference in these 
; j columns, we are about to lose the Reszké 

Single copies for sale at the music store of Ed. Bote & Soutien tu — a? therefore rand ope 
y for gooc Adieu, erefore, grand opera. 
| No more will the sublime creations of Richard Wag- 
ner and the wholesome music of Verdi and the works 
of the modern Massenet and the young Italians be 
| heard. All these operas were only written for New 
York, provided the Reszké tribe sang here; and now 


G. Bock, Leipzigerstrasse 39, W. 

THE LONDON, ENGLAND, Branch Office of The Musz- 
cal Courter, 21 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, Oxford 
Circus, W., is in charge of Mr. Frank Vincent Atwater. 

PARIS, FRANCE, 7he Musical Courier, 8 Rue Clément- 
Marot, Champs-Elysées, is in charge of Fannie Edgar 


Thomas. 

Single copies for sale at Brentano's, 37 Avenue de 1’Opéra ; : \ i 
37 Rue Marbeuf ; Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli ; minded will thank our American stars that the high 
Shakespeare Library, 75 Avenue des Champs Elysées ; 
Clément-Marot. the prospects for extortionate salaries cease the 

THE VIENNA OFFICE of Zhe Musical Courier, | Reszkés see nothing in music in America. As we do 
8 Schlisselgasse II., Thiir 31, is in charge of Emmeline | not believe that they will secure any favorable en- 
Potter Frissell. gagements on the other side, we believe they will 
All advertising business in Germany and Austria-Hungary must | return ata reduction and be found here on the bar- 


t one ) y li th O y. Li strass 7. 4 " ¢ 
ye done through our Berlin Branch ffice, W . Linkstrasse 17, or gain counter of the future. 
through our Leipzig business office, Waldstrasse 70. 


LEIPZIG, GERMANY, Zhe Musical Courier, Wald- 
strasse 70. 

CHICAGO OFFICE of Zhe Musical Courier is at 226 
Wabash Avenue. 

BOSTON OFFICE of Zhe Musical Courier is at 17 Herald is just as true as the other Reszké in- 
Beacon Street. : con : ai : rea igi 

psriadatagey formation published by that journal, which is equiva- 

BROOKLYN OFFICE of Zhe Musical Courter is at lent to asserting that it is faise: 
539 Fulton Street. 

LONDON: Single copies, Principal London Publishers. 

DRESDEN: Single copies for sale at H. Bock’s. Pragerstrasse 12. reuth,”’ said Jean de Reszké. ** Mme. Cosima Wagner has desired to 
have us, but the long rehearsals would conflict with the London 


season. There have been frequent opportunities and invitations, but 
we are always busy elsewhere. Now there is a chanceand we rather 





ONE MORE FALSEHOOD. 


CHICAGO, IIL, March 20, 1897.—Jean and Edouard de Reszké will sing 





Subscription (including postage), invariably in advance: Yearly, 
$4.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single copies, Ten Cents. 
: expect to improve it.” 


| 
v $ 2: : = . 
RES CSS See | Jean Reszké is busy only in the United States and 
| 


PER INCH. . : 
2a a | not elsewhere. Ina false statement signed by him, 
Piss TGR... cccscecconse $2g.00 | Nine Months............... $75.00 * oe 
Six Months ..........eeceeee g0.00 | Twelve Months............ 100.00 | and known to have been false when he signed it, he 


Advertisements on reading pages are charged at double the above | stated that he received as much in the principal 
rates. Special rates for preferred positions. 
One page: Cy Se sbecevetssécedsoscedpencices $250.00 
One-half page, one insertion............cccecrseseees 125.00 
All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by 
check, draft or money orders, payable to THE MUSICAL COURIER 


$5,500. As there are no opera houses with receipts 
over 27,500 francs per performance, this statement 


COMPANY. 

Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P. M.on | was necessarily a downright and most uncalled for | 
Monday. wf ° 4 

ripe: | falsehood. Mr. Reszké did not tell the truth, and | 


All changes in advertisements must reach this office by Friday noon 


oreceding the issue in which changes are to take effect. now he admits that he never sang * Germany. Did 


he ever sing in Spain, in Portugal, in Holland, in 
g g 


American News Company, New York, General Distributing Agents. | 3elgium, in Scandinavia ? 
Western News Company, Chicago, Western Distributing Agents. He says he sang in the principal cities of Europe 








THE MUSICAL COURIER TRADE EXTRA. | pal cities in Europe? Berlin? Madrid, Brussels, 


Copenhagen, Stockholm, Munich, Leipsic, Dresden, 


Published Every Saturday during the Year. a 
Hamburg ? 


GREATEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM FOR ALL 
MANUFACTURERS and IMPORTERS OF MUSI- 
CAL INSTRUMENTS OR PARTS THEREOF. 


| return engagement. He sang as a baritone in Milan 


For particulars apply to “Trade Department,” MUSICAL COURIER. | ondon. Asa tenor he sang in London and Paris, the 
two most inartistic opera houses in Europe, and 


ESTABLISHED _ JANUARY, 1880. chiefly here in America. 


‘Mme. Cosima Wagner has desired to have us.” 
No. 890. 


This is a Reszkian sentence. No negotiations were 
NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 24, 1897. 





in progress at the time the program for this year at 
Sayreuth was arranged. 
- ‘Now there is a chance and we rather expect to 
The London MUSICAL COURIER is published every improve it.” There is something true about this 
Thursday from 21 Princes street, Cavendish Square, Oxford | phrase, but we will print 
Circus, W., London, England. This paper, while containing THE WHOLE TRUTH. 
the salient points of THE MUSICAL COURIER, of New ‘ , , 
: ‘ , } Jean Reszké and his brother leave here on April 
York, devotes special attention to music throughout Great < . ; . nae 
— wi ; 24 with the intention of not returning to the United 
Baa at Re SRE See. States, as a result of the complete fiasco of the Reszké 
Specimen copies, subscriptions and advertising rates can be | - eculation. These are the simple and plain facts of 
obtained by addressing the London of fice, or the case. THE MusICAL COURIER campaign against 
THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY, the high salary crime has put an end to the useful- 
Union Squa-e, West, ness of this country to Mr. Reszké and the Reszké 
New York City. family. 





that it is going opera in America will cease. That is | 
| the plaint of the hysterical brood, but the healthy | 


. g| Salary crime has metits own punishment. When | 


HE following telegram published in Sunday's | 


inthe German cities next season. “We have never sung in Bay- | 


cities of Europe as he does here, and that he also re- | 
ceives in those cities 25 per cent. on all receipts over | 


and received as much there as here. Which princi- | 


He sang in St. Petersburg and could secure no | 


and as a baritone in the season of 1873, Drury Lane, | 





MUSICAL COURIER 
| TRADE EXTRA. 


> 


This paper publishes every Saturday The MUSICAL 
COURIER TRADE EXTRA, which is devoted to musi- 
cal instruments and to general information on topics 
| of interest to the music trade and its allied trades. 
The MUSICAL COURIER TRADE EXTRA is es- 
| pecially adapted for the advertising of musical instru- 
ments of all kinds, as it reaches all the firms in 
the music trades of America. 





SEIDL ON CONDUCTING. 

| JN Part XIII. of the Appleton publication, The Music 

of the Modern World, Mr. Anton Seidl, the great 
Wagner conductor, has some very pertinent things to 
say on the art of conducting, especially the art of 
conducting Wagner’s music. Mr. Seidl believes in 
two kinds of conductors—those who can conduct by 
the grace of God and time beaters. The latter class 


are the respectable class that troubles itself about 
‘‘ traditional readings,”’ and for them and tradition 
generally the writer has his opinion, which he does 
not hesitate to express. 

After explaining how he served his apprenticeship 
on the Bayreuth stage, and how he wheeled Lilli 
Lehmann—one of the RAine Daughters in 1876—about 
in Rheingold, Mr. Seidl insists that to be a good 
conductor is not alone sufficient for the Wagnerian 


}music drama. You may know every note in the 
score and its proper reading, but if you do not know 


the stage equally as well then you are not a conduct- 
or of Wagner. He writes: 

‘The secret of a performance correct in style and 
| perfectly understood—the only proper performance, 
in short—is a complete blending of stage, orchestra, 


machinery, light effects, singers, conductors, stage 
hands, chorus—of everything that contributes to the 
representation.’ 

In a word, the Wagner conductor must be thor- 


| oughly versed in the technical science of the stage, 
and Mr. Seidl does not believe there are many such 
conductors. Hence the faulty, the incomplete, the 
lopsided and misleading performances of Wagner's 
music in this county. Until a conductor has thor- 
oughly mastered the secret of the magnificent syn- 
thesis of Wagner's music drama, he is not a good 
conductor. Mr. Seidl’s remarks are timely 





SALARIES OF MUSICIANS. 


A somewhat novel object was proposed not long ago for 
the Mutual Musical Protective Union, commonly known as 
the Musical Union, and the new branch of the organization's 
work promised to develop very interesting consequences. 
A composer who was also an instrumentalist wrote a comic 
opera that fared very well until, through some alleged ex- 
travagance on the part of the managers, the author and the 
composer failed to receive their royalties. The composer 
proposed to have the members of the orchestra refuse to 
play until he had been paid, claiming that asa member of 
the union he had a right to call his fellow members to his 
protection just as hé would have done if he had beena 
player in the orchestra instead of the composer and the 
director at times of the band. The matter was settled be- 
| fore the composer had to use this remedy. The question 
involved was an entirely new one, and persons have been 
critical enough of the society to say that if the union saw an 
opportunity to extend its powers of interfering with people 
it would not fail to take advantage of it. 

When there was considerable talk last winter about the 
high prices demanded by foreign opera singers when they 
came to this country, the best known operatic manager in 
New York told a Sua reporter something which is not gen- 
erally known about the compensation of foreign musicians 
that come to this country. One hears a great deal about 
the difficulties musicians have of finding regular employ- 
ment and the necessity of their playing all sorts of music 
and accepting all sorts of engagements, as well as of the 
other complaints which justly or unjustly are attributed to 
the fact that New York supports no orchestra that can be 
called permanent in the real sense of the word; that is to 
say, an orchestra which pays its members enough to enable 
them to live without seeking employment in other bands 
One of the severest complaints that the good musicians 
make—those, for instance, that play in the Symphony or 

the Philharmonic orchestra—is that that they are compelled 
‘after playing at a concert to go to a dance or a reception 
and play there until early in the morning in order to make 
| their incomes large enough for their necessities. In Europe 
there are a number of permanent orchestras claiming a 
man’s entire time and rewarding him proportionately in 
return. 

‘The difference between the salaries that musicians de- 
mand here and what they get in Europe,” said the impresa 
rio, ‘‘is out of all proportion to the increase in the salaries 
paid to singers. A good musician, who is satisfied to earn 

| $60 a month in Europe, expects $250 or $300 here, and the 
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majority of them get it. Our men are paid on the latter 
scale, and a ridiculous increase it is over the amount that 
they would get for their services in Europe. But we are 
compelled to pay it. If we don’t want a foreign singer be- 
cause he or she charges too much we can settle the matter 
by quietly engaging another. But that is not possible with 
an orchestra. We've got to engage the musicians on prac- 
tically their own terms, and for that reason we have to pay 
them the salaries we do. With the guarantee of so many 
performances a week and the pay they get for each particular 
appearance, their salaries amount to a very high figure 
compared to the compensation they should receive for their 
services. They demand far more than the singers in com- 
parison, although the really high prices go to only the finest 
of the singers.” 


“T’HE Sunday Swn publishes the above, which is 
part of the 
this paper 


agitation started last summer by 


We maintained then and we maintain now that 
New York has no first-class orchestral organization, 
and that we can never have one here until conditions 
change. There is norehearsing, and hence no proper 
performances. There can be no rehearsing under 
existing conditions 

We maintained then and we maintain now that the 
Musical Union is antagonistic and detrimental to the 
musical development of this community—not the 
members of the union, but the organization and the 
politicians controlling it for their individual ag- 
grandizement 

We maintained then and we maintain now that the 
salaries paid to foreign visiting operatic singers con- 
stitute an extortion and a robbery, and that the pres- 
ent system is synonymous with intrigue, fraud, cor- 
} 


ruption and bankruptcy—all of which is on the eve of 


demonstration 





WE ARE GUILTY. 
HE Sunday Sun reports the retirement of Mme. 
3ertha Pierson from the Royal Opera at Berlin. 
Our Berlin office sent this news several weeks ago, 
and it is, so far as this paper goes, an old item. The 
retirement of Frau Haufstaeng! is also an old item, 


as she retired some 


time ago 
The Sun continues 
One of the Jehin productions at Monte Carlo this winter has been 
Goldmark's Queen of Sheba, and nothing about the manner in which 


king than the criticism of two of 
nt years have been heard in New 
was Victor Maurel and the other Lola Beeth 








t f the remarkable strength of Maurel's 

ce, which, according to theira ints of his singing, has taken on 

a great dea f N it was bel dd to be lost manently 

by persons w € | 1 here As ous a contrast to local opin 

of an artist is f nd in the case of Lola Beeth, who was most ex 

travagantly praised for her singing The same thing was lately 

heard from Munich, where, a rding to the newspaper criticisms, 

her visit to the Royal Opera House was the event of the season 

Nothing is more inex] ible att es than the foreign views of sing- 
ers whose capacit sw wn he 


We are the people who make the reputations of 
the foreigners. First it is done through the press 
here and then the people follow. The three violin- 
ists Halir, Burmester and Petschnikoff would not be 
known to the musical people of America but for the 
weekly letters from our Berlin office 

Who here would know what César Thomson is do- 
ing but for this paper? Only a handful of people; 
the mass of musical people would not know that he 
is playing in public. To the musical world Ysaye is 
dead, because this paper has no newson his move- 
ments. 

Take d'Albert or Menter, or any pianist, outside of 
a few men like, for instance, Charles F. Tretbar or 
Alexander Lambert or Emil Paur or Mr. Neuendorf 
or Mr. Lohse, or men who are in direct contact with 
certain inner musical circles of Europe—outside of 
these the musical world knows of these people what 
it reads weekly in these columns. 

The whole Parisian activity in music is known 
only through this paper in America, for only one or 
two of the above named gentlemen are in touch with 
the Parisian world of music. We have an office there 
and hear from Paris by letters and cables daily—yes, 
we may say daily, taking all the correspondence and 
telegrams into consideration. 
London. 

After the press here establishes the reputation of 


The saine applies to 


the foreign artists the people follow with whims and 
fads. There is no judgment followed at all. It is 
usually a wave of enthusiasm, or what the theatrical 
people call in contrast a frost. This paper is as 
culpable as any, and is more directly responsible for 
the reputation of certain undeserving foreign artists 


than any other medium. With us the influence of 





the foreign glamor disturbed the equilibrium of judg- 
ment also. We candidly admit it. 

At the same time we at least can point to the fact 
that we were the first to lift this veil of distortion 
from our eyes at last to see things in their proper 
perspective. Victor Maurel should not have been 
tolerated by us, for he had no voice and could not 
sing. We want singers in opera, and his voice was 
a thing of the past. However, the lessons since 
taken from Madame Saville may have restored his 
debilitated organ; one can never tell with these for- 
eign artists. 

We must also remember that after America gives 
its stamp of approval to a foreign artist, he or she, 
through the advance of prices, can go home and 
make a decent living if that suits him or her 





REFORM NEEDED. 
CORRESPONDENT from Boston writes to this 
paper regarding the proposed season of opera 
as follows : 


Cannot you have an editorial about the Mechanics Hall, where the 


opera is to be held in Boston. The place is totally or opera, the 





stayre small, the acoustic properties of the vast hall 
In « certain part of the auditorium, say in the rows of seats num 
, 


bered in the twenties, itis almost impossible to hear any one of the 





singers. As for seeing their facial expression that is absolutely im 
possible excepting in the very nearest rows. The seats are put 

for the opera, and are small and uncomfortable, while draughts are 
the accompaniment of every performance. The place seats a large 
number of people, and they put the seats in just as crowded as pos 
sib e, the consequerce is that the last ten or fifteen back rows are 
always vacant, which is depressing both to audienc 


It is popularly supposed that Melba refused tos 





she knew how inartistic the surroundings were 
added to her reputation to be heard there 

The Boston Theatre is a perfect place for opera and suitable 
every way, with good stage, &c 

The reason the opera does not go to the Boston Theatre is because 





the manager of that theatre, Mr. Tompkins, will not let the speculators 
take all the best seats, put up the price and pay him a portion of their 
profits. Schoeffel & Grau are supposed to be n” with the spe 
lators, the consequence being that with a half empty house at nig 
tisi ossible to purchase a good seat w t going t a spe 
lator for it. Of course this is what is talked and believed he 1s 


the state of affairs, and is the reason everyone gives for opera n 








being given in the Boston Theatre 
hen the people on the stage cz a, whict 
may be the reason that nearly every s off the 





key when singing in Mechanics Hall 
7 


‘There is a promenade around the (not separated by partition 








from which open roms devoted to the sale of moxie and lemonade 
ing each operatic performance at Mechanics Hal te like a 
ountry circus 
here has never but once been an audience that filled Mechanics 
Hall during any opera season. The excuse y § ffel & 





Grau for giving it there is that the Boston Theatre does 





enough people to make it pay, but there are few evenings when the 
entire audience could not be seated in Boston Theatre with room t 
spare 


There are two reforms which must be insisted upon 
before any opera organization can again be effected 
in this city, and they are both in the direction of hon- 
esty and purity. The first is the abolishment of the 
commission system that prevails between the artists 
living in Europe and securing their temporary en- 
gagements here, and the next is the restriction of the 
ticket trust existing between the management and 
the ticket speculators 

For instance, a European artist is to be engaged 
for the Metropolitan. That artist is approached by 
a European agent who is in collusion with one of the 
Metropolitan Opera House employés or emissaries, 
and the artist is posted by the European agent as to 
the salary he or she is to ask—-a sum far above what 
the singer would charge if directly engaged by a 
secretary of a corporation or by a manager giving 
performances on his own account. The difference 
between the minimum price of the artist and the 
maximum price set by the collusive manipulators is 
then divided between them. On the books of the 
company the maximum price is charged and paid, 
but the opera brokers get the price each week repre- 
senting these figures and the real figures at which 
the artist is engaged. It is estimated that at the 
terrifically high prices charged at the opera the com- 
missions paid to certain European and their Ameri- 
can allied brokers is nearly $75,000 this season. This 
system must be demolished. 

The arrangements made by the ticket trust are the 
greatest outrage upon the musical public that can 
possibly be conceived of. A star performance takes 
place and the management, knowing that there will 
be an extraordinary demand for seats, disposes of thém 
en bloc to ticket speculators long before anyone out- 
side of the trust can purchase a ticket. Only such 
seats as are not choice are left for sale at the ticket 
‘ffice of the Metropolitan Opera House 

Ladies and gentlemen going for tickets are in- 
formed that there are only a few rows left on the 
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side or in the rear, and they do the best they can 


On the evening of the performance they will find a 
lot of ticket sellers at the front door offering choice 
five dollar seats at six, six anda half, seven, « ight, 
and more dollars each Say that on such nights 
1,000 tickets placed in the hands of the ticket spec- 


land at any average advance of $2 


ulators are sold 
This brings $2,000 additional profit to the trust, from 
which is to be deducted only a small percentage paid 
tothe poor devils who stand at the front door and 
sel] the individual tickets 

This system is an abomination and must be 
It is an imposition upon the musical pub- 


lic that pays the advance and an imposition on the 


stopped 


honest people who cannot afford to pay the advance 
and who believe that the increased price 1s the result 
of a legitimate demand, whereas it is only a swindl 
} 


that advances the prices There is no reason why 


any arrangement should be made between the 
Metropolitan Opera House and the hotel stands by 
7 


| means of which tickets are placed on sale at these 


stands and advanced in price, and these tickets 
taken from the box office, where they should be on 


sale at the regular price 


This paper will keep these two questions before 
the eyes of the public until they are properly dis 


pose d of 





NOT POLES. 
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| How is the obiective estiga to KNOW a this 
| If a man is named Reszké, and is born in Poland, 
o9 . , 
r all not a Pole, what is he ? He must have 
} 
a Starting point Are there no Americans exc¢ pt the 
aborigines ? And who establishes t] rbitrarv root? 
Are those ly Ame ans whose ancestors came over 
on the (¢ flower and landed on Plymouth church 
| or must we look now to those also who fought in the 
War of the Revolution as the sof Americans ? 





As soon as we begin to fix ¢ 





tion we must get at the tribe, and then, if we do that 
either with Americans or Poles, we will get into an 
inextricable tang If Poland has been overrun 
Germans and Russians we at once may conclude that 
as this has been going on at least since the partition 
made between the Great Frederick, Maria Theresa and 
Catharine a new race must have been created, for these 
people intermarried. Was there no marriage in the 
Reszké ancestry? We merely ask to prove our point 
Of course the certificate of birth promised by Jean 
Reszkeé « ighty-four davs ago W ill soon 
will prove at least that he was bort wut if he is no 
Pole, although born in Poland, what is he 

As to Leszek alias Leschetizky, the same difficulty 
presents itself. Austria is nothing but a combina- 
tion of provinces of mixed races. There are chiefly 
the Hungarians, the Czechs and Germans, but there 
are also Dalmatians, Croatians, Tyroleans, Her 
govinians, Bosnians, and we may say Bohemians, as 
distinct from Czechs. Then there are tru 
and the Poles up in the northeastern province of 


Galicia, around Lemberg and Cracow. That was the 
section taken at the time of the partition by Maria 
Theresa, while Frederick stole the Province of Posen, 


and Kate took what we now call Russian Poland with 


Warsaw as the capital, and probably also the Baltic 
Provinces, if our memory is not at fault 
But despite this partition, has not the Polish stock 


remained polished ? Are thev not all Poles ? We 
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ask for information. Is not Reszké a Pole decause he 
was born in Poland, evenif his name were as he used 
to bill himself when he sang baritone—Dereschi and 
Dereschki (he was not so careful then of his spelling 
as he is now) ? 

What makes a man an American ? 
the place of his birth? Is a negro whose parents 
were brought over here as slaves 300 years ago, 
and who can trace his pedigree back nearly three 
centuries on American soil, an American or an Afri- 
if he is an African what is an African who has 


His ancestry or 


can ? 
the same pedigree in Africa and never left Africa 
and is there now? How about the creoles of Loui- 
siana? Are they Americans? How about the Jews? 
Are they Americans if their great great grandparents 
were born here and the family trees can reach back 
to the middle of the eighteenth century on American 
soil? We must begin somewhere, and by general 
agreement it seems that the question is settled by 
the place of birth. Again, if not, what is Jean 
Reszké, born, we hope, in Poland, if not a Pole? 
And Leschetizky and any other similarly situated ? 
We are merely asking for information. Mr. Finck, 
of the Evening Post, is a deeply versed scholar in 
questions of ethnological import and he may be able 
to decide what Jean Reszké is, if he is not a Pole and 
does not tell the truth. 





TO BAYREUTH. 


gyros of this paper will find on page 26 an | 


illustrated article on Bayreuth and the Pan- 
Artistic Study Tourto Europe. As will be seen from 
this article, musicians can get to 
make a sixty-eight day tour of Europe under the 
most favorable conditions and surroundings possible. 





THE SUPPLEMENTARY SEASON. 
HE four performances announced by Mr. Grau as 
‘‘a supplementary season ” are no season atall. 


Let us analyze: 
On April i2he proposes to give Faust with Calvé 
and Jean Reszké. 
On April 14, Siegfried, with /ean Reszke. 
On April 15, Carmen, with Calvé and Jean Reszké. 
On April 17, a matinée unannounced, but which 


we can readily announce as a benefit in which /ean 


Reszké will appear. 

The four performances will be given in an opera 
house which would cost the Grau-Reszkés nearly as 
much if it were not occupied by them as if used for 
opera that week. The rest of the company is very 
cheap outside of the few remaining principals, and 
most of the people are under contract to the end of 
the season anyhow. 

Now THEN. Jean Reszké and his brother ap- | 
pearing in nearly all these performances with their 
relative Madame Litvinne, nearly all the receipts go 
tothem. No four performances, no money at all. 
Four performances, money, no matter how relatively 





small the sum may be. ‘‘ Before we finally leave 
America let us take every dollar we can lay our 
hands on.”’ } 

As we Americans have educated these foreigners 
to treat opera as a speculation, we should feel happy 
in finding them such apt pupils. But supplementary 
Supplementary humbug. Supplementary 


season! 
Reszkés. 





84 DA YS. 


T was on the last day of the year 1896 that Jean 
Reszké wrote a letter stating over his signature 
that he had then already sent to Warsaw for a copy 
of his certificate of birth to prove that he was a| 
young man, born January 14, 1850. Eighty-four days 
have passed and no certificate has appeared, and in | 
another month Reszké himseif will be on the high 
sea. Will that certificate be here within the next 
thirty days? Eighty-four days from New York to 
Warsaw and back! And does anyone expect an in- 
telligent person to believe anything these foreign | 
visitors tell us ? 
Reszké is, as THE Musical Courier reprinted it 


from the Berlin Courier, a man of fifty-six years of 


age, and he is as healthy and well preserved as any 
man of that age who has ever appeared in public, but 
he does not know the value of truth, and that is an 
unpardonable fault, 


| the singer. 


3ayreuth and | damages, and if the unlawful performance be wilful 


| Mary B. Poston, Miss Susie Poston, Miss DeShazo and 


| of the New Hampshire Philharmon Society, which is com- 


| artists as Blauvelt, Juch, Dufft and McKinley, and at our | 


| Madame Calvé for next May, we yet feel that a certain dis- 


| fered us without solicitation, 





R. GRAU says Lehmann will sing here dur- 
ing what he graciously calls a supplement- 
ary season with Jean Reszké in Siegfried. Jean 
Reszké says in Tristan. Mr. Damrosch says that the 
statement is not true. We have no choice in prefer- 
ring to believe the statement made by Mr. Damrosch, 
for Mr. Grau is in the company of men who do not 
hesitate to lie at the slightest provocation. We 
would not believe one word of Reszké and his entire 
entourage. Noteveninso slight a matter as his 
own age. 
~ 
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W* publish in another column an article on Bay- | 


reuth in which once more the fact is dis- 
closed that critics will differ. Nevertheles, we are 
willing to admit that the participation of artists in 
the American star system unquestionably must ef- 
fect their artistic temperament disastrously. We do 
not in this country applaud Srinnhildes ; we ap- 
plaud Lehmanns and Nordicas and Klafskys. It 
is always Jean Reszké at the opera house who is ap- 
plauded, whether he sings Faust or gives us a me- 
diocre Don José or a good Siegfried. Our system is 
not conducive to artistic development, for the com- 
poser is constantly crowded out for the advantage of 


¥ should be remembered that there is now a law 

on the statute books which reads: ‘‘ Any person 
publicly performing a dramatic or musical composi- 
tion for which a copyright has been obtained, with- 
out the consent of the proprietor, shall be liable for 


and for profit such person shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and upon conviction be imprisoned for 
a term not exceeding one year.” 

We would suggest that artists who propose to play 
or sing copyrighted compositions make arrangements 
with composers or at least secure permission from 
them, which can be readily obtained, as the latter 
are only too glad to have their works publicly per- 
formed. Foreigners will not ask permission because 
they never play or sing American compositions. 





Raff Recital at Memphis.—Messrs. Fordyce Hunter 
and Robert H. Just gave another of their one composer 
violin and piano recitals in the Rolling- Musser Music 
Studios, Randolph Building, Memphis, Tenn., on Saturday 
afternoon, March 20. Joachim Raff was the composer of 
the occasion. The third Alla Marcia movement from the 
Lenore symphony was played asa piano quartet by Miss 
Mrs. Watkins. Next will be a Rubinstein recital on April 
3, same building. 


Claude Saner’s Wonderful Voice.—Prof. W. J. Hall, 
director of the Cedar Rapids College of Music, has trained 
toa marvelous degree of perfection the voice of a young 
boy singer, Claude Saner. A visit was paid a week ago to 
Chicago, when the boy was heard sing by the leading artists 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who individually gave 
their opinion that the voice was one of the most promisingly 
beautiful they had ever heard, trained to absolute evenness 
throughout the registers, every tone being properly placed, 
while the breathing was marvelously regulated. The excel- 
lent advice was added that the boy refrain from concert 
work at present, and until the voice breaks give himself up 
heart and soul to the judicious training of Professor Hall, 
who has done so much for him. The future may give 
America a great singer in this gifted boy. 

New Hampshire Philharmon Society.—A report of 
the good work being done in Manchester, N. H., when 
slightly condensed, reads as follows: 

After two seasons of delightful work, under the auspices 


posed of public spirited and generously inclined citizens of 
this, our own Queen City, the chorus has grown courage- 
ous and has now organized on what we anticipate will be a 
permanent basis. 

At our last meeting we adopted a code of by-laws, terse, 
expressive, yet covering a wide range, and the step now 
taken we think will give us a solidity and stability not other- 
wise attainable. 





We are now rehearsing The Messiah with ey gratifying 
results. Our conductor, Prof. Henri G. Blaisdell, of Con- 
cord, of whom New Hampshire is more than proud, pre- 
dicts success far beyond that of the two preceding years. 
At our first festival in May, 1895, we presented such 


second, a year later, Nordica, De Vere, Desvignes, Dufft 
and Barron Berthald, with concertmaster Hoffman and an 
orchestra numbering about fifty. The audiences were 
tremendously enthusiastic, and while regretting that no hall | 
in town is large enough to warrant the engagement of | 


tinction has been paid us since her services have been of- 


An OPAL. 


A rose of fire shut in a veil of snow, 
An April gleam athwart a misted sky 

\ jewel—a soul! gaze deep if thou wouldst know 
The flame-wrought spell of its pale witchery 


1 


And now each tremulous beauty lies reves 






1 


And now the drifted snow doth beauty shield 


So my shy love, aneath her 'kerchief white 
Holdeth the glamor of the East in fee; 
Warm Puritan—who fears her own delight, 
Who trembleth over that she yieldeth me 
And now her lips her heart's rich flame have told 
And now they pale that they have been so bold 
EDNAH PROCTOR CLARKE 


HE second act of The Serenade, the new comic 


opera that came to town Tuesday evening of 


last week with the Bostonians, and is at the Knicker- 
bocker Theatre, has more atmosphere, more good 
music and general fun making than a score of recent 
light operas. A monastery yard adjoins that of a 
convent—oh, these comic cpera librettists!—and, of 
course, on one side a lot of beefy monks sing in the 
liturgical mode, while on the other the joyous voices 
of convent girlsare heard. Oh, the joyous, the pure, 
the free voices of the cabined, cribbed and confined 
chorus convent girl! 

The Duke of Santa Cruz brings his ward Dolores to 
f 


the convent to escape the persecution of a baritone « 
the Royal Opera, Madrid. This baritone pursues 
the lady with a Serenade and, disguised as a postil- 
ion, upsets his master and joins the monks. The 
Duke, groaning as only Duke Barnabee can groan, is 
brought to the convent, and to his horror hears the 
fatal Serenade, the terrible tune that 


is sapping his 
He draws his trusty pistols and mounts 


life away. 
the dividing wall, and discovers a parrot squawking 
it; he laughs, but his laugh is full of hollow rage, 
for the inmates of the monastery enter the yard and 
the churchly mob sings the Serenade with a plagal 
sadence at the close. It is maddeningly funny, and 
there are general high jinks and a rousing curtain 


Victor Herbert composed the music of The Sere- 
nade and Harry B. Smith made the book. He says 
that it was suggested by the Italian of Goldoni; but 
no matter, it is sufficiently involved to be all his 
own. He made a speech, so did Father Barnabee, 
and so did Mr. Herbert. Since Victor helped Mc- 
Kinley with his inauguration speech at Washington 
he has become quite a fluent orator 


The Serenade is a great and undoubted success 
There is enough music in the score to furnish forth 
the operas and make the names of a dozen Parisian 
composers of frivol and froth. Herbert has caught 
the Spanish coloring, but he does not dose us to 
death with fandangoes. The bolero which occurs in 
Act II. and appropriately ends it is the most Iberian 
bit of the piece. 

There is a singing lesson after the Italian fashion 
for a trio, which is really side-splitting. The choral 
of the monks, the little hint of a string quartet, all 
the descriptive writing, the very effective and gran- 
diloquent Angelus, sung by Jessie Bartlett Davis; a 
short quartet, the Serenade itself, written first as a 
duo and containing a charming motive that the skill 


| of the composer twists and turns into a dozen engag- 


ing shapes, valse music and popular music, a very 
pretty solo for tenor in the last act—well, the list is 
large and life is short. Suffice to say that no com- 
poser I know of can take a sometimes commonplace 
theme and by deft harmonic treatment ennoble and 
make it pleasurable. 

Naturally enough I prefer Victor Herbert, the dig- 


| nified maker of violoncello concertos, the sympho- 
| nist, but the Irish in him must speak at times; and 
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more delightful, droll and varied accents he has books, and so it has been sung in the many languages, and no note or | jt may be Blockx have a great deal of the para hial 
. > mn , hord of it} been changed, nor would Mr. Sankey consent to the . 
ve 1e ‘ > > -renade 5 : 17 * muici 1 thanght he ‘ } 1 
never given us than in the music of The Serenade. idihinc: dacsieth, 04h to ahead sth Gn euacnal aattin te Choeeatl in their musical thought, but they have as well a 


The book contains some clever characterization, The critics say they can see nothing in the tune of the Ninety ar great deal of the national On the other hand, 





although the story whizzes by in the first act, and ‘i™ “s Sankey ares ling oe t cpp sete barete Franck, a true Walloon ; Erasmus, Raway, Theodore 
the curtain fell on a *‘hang fire’ climax. Probably ielas . mes ait nce Spon “a aenonreitree Ysaye and Leken are in close musical touch with the 
the nervousness of the company had something to * tendencies of Vincent d’Indy, Chausson and Faure 

do with this. A mob of bandits belonging to a syndi- ilbsiag and yet they are in a way parochial. It must be ad 


, Mark the smiling Sankey’s lofty condescension t 
cated company regularly organized in Madrid in- a sas re *’ | mitted, I think, that the Walloons rival the French 





5 . 
critics 
vest the castle of the Duke, but are scared away by in the delicacy. ingeniousness. knowingness of theit 
rok . iat Tt Inspiration of the soul! Why. vou sniffling . id Ins lous! Kn gt 1e1 
a broken down opera tenor who, in his pantomine ; ©' | musical work, and, in addition, they have (what is 


‘ snuffling howler, you don’t know what the word si 


suit of the devil, scares the robbers away. Harry . . | only possible to have in a small country) an essen- 








: , ; means in musik People the Sankey type, witl 
Brown is very funny as the tenor, and George : ‘ — =o i Po wate | tial appreciatio1 f the simple facts of life, a pic 
‘ 5 , = : . their disgusting music, do more to prostitute and de- ‘ capt gis 
Frothingham as a tailor made all the fun, and jolly ot oe “" | torial character, a sense of the picturesque, the 1 
, “ | grade th ovely art of music than a1 ther influ- ; 
good it was, although the audience took exception at ° . si Awd and-gue-trep dgmaadican of the hearth—violent, intimate, intense The man 
, ‘1017 ; ey? ence in this crank-haunted land. Oh for the power : ' : ‘ 
some of the Chaldean jokes exhumed for this occa- . of these ow countries absorbs color: color is the 
of s rar le H harc} lcruel! I ald nut tt , : : . - 
ie ee es a of a Uzar, despotic, harsh and cruel would put the , . 
. sion by Brother Smith fies : : aig I - | genius of his race; it makes painters and it makes 
Senn Ciena — oo - ¢ :.p, Salvation Army people, the Parkhursts, the Moody | “2. | : 
Sugene Cowles, the Edouard de Reszké of light Fat : , ; ; " : | musicians like Jan Blockx, Jan Stobbaerts and Peter 
: , ana inkevites, the free silver jackasses, the Com- 
opera, sang his two solos, a carbine song and a P . 3 é Benoit [They are as accomplished as the French- 
: tee : stocks, the purity leagues for the discovery of filth . 
monkish ditty with a girlin every verse, with superb ; : : J ; tel tes men, and above this, they ive the arvelous 
, ‘ . in the neig OTS 1Maginations in fact, alit nox- 
voice and verve. He was givena royal welcome . i ir chiaroscuro of this Re tland. I am not talk 
Jessie Davi i implv imm 1 ‘ ious pests t at craw between heaven and earth in 1 , 
Jessie avis 15S simply Immense more and more ' - : mi ing nonsense lam trying t put into a few words 
eet dial weeds 4 aa ,..| this fair land, up further north than Nansen, and |,, , ; ‘ 
every day. er Voice 1S ana so 1s ner 1 . P . . re " ‘ the gre at tact that es ehind tne great activity in 
figur As; liataterilads dinenieiahadl a , there in boreal solitude they could try their medi- . 
igure AS a matronily contralto disguised as a boy : . F art and letters of ali these ttle lividual countries 
— hardly ; TI ie , +. x cines on the Eskimo and the polar bear, or, better 
she was Nardly a success ne serenade duo sung a . a : - * . f Europe, that acc its for the }] tures and novels 
3 still, on themselves. Civilized communities should : : . 


by Davis and MacDonald had to be repeated, Mr of modern Scotland, the poems of Portugal, the 





































































' ain } tre ; } 7 » 
kK : 1 E 1 1 | ainst the outrages committed against per- ’ 
nxn MacDonald had also a rattling postilion song age ; , Se se WW] . plays of Norway and Denmark, the music of Bel 
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good before the fall and sang better than she ooked : - 1 cosmopolita irt, just as there is no cos- 
- . i. nize then yecause of their clothes / 
ecent which was pretty Her voice, tight pinched and Pp ‘ae , pat tis 
( mer < not fy > mtr + ; + ‘ 
of a rather hard, warmed up in the second act and she sae 2 nadopeamane secs: 
1 ‘ - . . . aa country for tl wild-eved cral t > ‘ ‘rant | * * 
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trar +} +¥ - , 15 } 
, arop, the oft-scouring urope, ant t 1s ti | noo t ’ + + ¢ > 
1 the and the rest ere was an amorous flute that | — : ‘ Lv 1 suggestec ecently that eason that Pa 
oices warbled with Miss Neilsen, the singer not always . si : thieving, lying p Kalisch never i himse¢ justice when he sang with 
7 . , F ticlar ( d ‘orest Brus I wars ¢ { } 
pure, caring for tonal rectituce she was a piquant figure ioe le Fores ’ } HIS wie was because er awful eye that made him 
‘ : ; i é ther ar like Cowner for lodg it n ‘ : | 1; } ] 
fined in the play and is already a great favorite She oun ' ike Cov pt fF @ 100K% “0rmme | nervous, and at every Siip the tenor made they said 
alternates in the part with Mi Hilda ¢ ! vast wilderness Anywhere, any place, away from | to him with optical el r ‘ 
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ostil and has improved in his acting Victor Herbert led | Sit In our 1ice-water haunted homes and smile pati n- | And now son monster sueovested to n that Paul 
The with great spirit, and s band was a ng t ¢ | izingly, while without the horrible cable gong and | Kalis« vas “gt ng ck s they say cultured 
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r his cussion instruments Poss ly deterence to a Sousa- Beet e! ad ine ol 4 in debase¢ ‘ie stan anc S e and S$ wife, so as not to put 
yunts soaked community The Serenade is f } cians | dollars bs him to shame, followed suit Now, my monstrous 
king as well as the general public, something 1Can Say * > friend swears t t Pa , ¢ , pose 
rage, for but few light operas 1 fee etter \ Perish the t ‘ ¢ thic « 1 meet / Je" 
and a~« * * marvelous eves eyes that I Kl vit ce 
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laval 7“ , ; In rea y e accounts of the great bruising epic | Pa “ r " ‘ de eclude 
5 Qf all the sickening rot that ts into the ews- od ri - 1 
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- had there peen i uestion of jutting the defe t > post \p \ etn 8 ke this 
found the story, and reprint part of it to show how “eee ane nes 
Sere- ; ; ne to death the erdict would have beer nani i he nev Yr ‘ ( ops 
religious peopie are exempt nD eason of their ex- " 
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iited Spit tua posit I m the ruies t it torce . . | 
but .- a : crowd was aroused a s ghter of the ent sort 
4 poor commonplace mortals like Bach, Beethoven and i ah wt ‘ I PARI O Pp 
| his aay — : : : would have gratified it The memories of the am- | i 
Wagner to work by rule, and not trust to the inspira-| |, . 
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cess ng down from s pulpit toward Mr. Sankey, who sat at right I rH 
forth the little melodeon, Mr. Mood aid Never tell me sts alone are en 
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rran- how he got through the first stanza. And then he pausedand played GONNA rest ; . pes 
: g es, é e tenor H vork las 
iS; a some chords on the melodeon, waiting to begin the second stanza e” # ght shows t sive w t r t H 
lie The thought came to hin Can I sing the second stanza as I did the Var ry > 1 : in al v y r 
as a first; can I remem ber the notes? and he c ncentr ated his 1T nd anc tompson writes ‘om Br _— " to one ‘ wll f T th t \ 
, . > « 1 Tee g a ne not tire f ring , 
skill once more for the effort and began to sing again. Andsohe went crcial Advertiser the following interesting gossip | .49, 
vay- hrough the five stanzas, and pero . ss dea al ian composers 
gag finished with the last glad shout . = Mr. Van Y as the 
sé - ‘ x \ s Sing 
very As for Belgian composers, I am getting very much Aes 
’ And the angels echoed around the throne a as! 1 >] } ae : He more than fu : . . : 
ist is Detcice ! fer the Lord telawe back Hi interested in Jan Blockx—stumbing blocks are not in | was expressed that , ora? atts :, 
ejoi or th rd brings bac is ow! - ' : 
rit} ‘ ‘ " ° » heard ile | er eaut r ] V rifain 
com- When it was all over Mr. Moody came down from the pulpit, ana, it With that name. So far I have heard Milenka and ’ non Z , 
lace resting a hand on Mr. Sankey’s shoulder, looked with wonder atthe the Princesse d’ Auberge The former is a jovi 
i i 
*-wspaper clipping . y des i he said rere did you get > : } } } 
and ee aren Seem enere ane get savorsome Flemish carnival piece, which is perhaps Mr. Van Y Sse 
anc that song? I never heard anything like it.’ : , : ‘ , ie pleasir es an als . Hela , nd } 
“That.” said Mr. Sankey, “is the hymn I read y » the toate the most notable work of the modern Flemish school. | ; ee mn wi alien saa ooh rungs ee 


dig- the one you didn’t hear.” For there is a Flemish school in music, which is by | range. This is rarely true of tenor singet , 
And thus the tune of the Ninety and Nine was born into the world, a Fair f he B J ‘ . esd eee tion of Urie he Creat wil 
ipho- a tune which has gone around the world As it was sung that day in no means an affair < tne pa SSCIS ae Gaus all those w ad the | Sastune ¢ po o¢ t H 
and Edinburgh by inspiration, so it has been written down in the hymn Peter Benoit—a pretty genius Gilson, Tinel, and s eas the finest ter aed : . , 7 - oad - 














| of a precursory lecture on Die Walkiire e Mr. Walter | 
Damrosch, who, as has been stated before in this column, 
will present this great Wagnerian masterpiece on the 30th, 
under the patronage of the Seidl Society. Mr. Damrosch 
charmed his many hearers by the ease with which he made 
the rough places smooth and the sparkle of wit which rippled 
through the seriousness of his explanations. 

At 4 o'clock of the sameday there was an entertainment 
| of recitation and song at the beautiful home of Mrs. Court- 
| landt P. Dixon for the benefit of the sewing committee of 
| the Women’s Auxiliary of the Brooklyn Hospital. Mrs. 
| Waldo Richards gave the recitation, and the music was 

delightfully furnished by Miss Lillian Houlding. Miss 

Houlding is a pupil of George Sweet, and is acredit to her 
What’s the dif- | teacher. Her charm liesin the ease and simplicity with 
which she uses her beautiful mezzo contralto voice. Ac- 
companied by Mrs. H. Ides she sang the following: 





BROOKLYN OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
589 Fulton Street, March 22, 1897. | 


ERE'’S aconundrum for you. 
ference between a bicycle rider and a piano player ? 
Answer: The bicycle rider would fall off his seat if he took 


his feet off the pedals and the piano player wouldn't. | Art Isa Dream Denkb dhlin thine dae Hake od eb eUaece dhs oeddaed eee . Hawley 
* ite 5 re ae 4 1 : a ae that CI coon 6b end ebeseeerwensaeteeeenesbeameene ene Godard 
Ergo, piano players, there Is _ Canger iD hstes am ii * inci vccesckntrasedcseveessetensedsweseetdesccesed Hawley 
poor, abused pedal at least twice or three times during @ | Agathe.............c.ccccececccecececcctetcececucececuceccceceeers Abt 
Chopin waltz. I have heard much this week, and very | Allah............cscscscsceceencneeeeesen ceeeeeesteeeeneneeeeees Chadwick 


often I have thought what torture could have been saved if 
the pedals might have been amputated just beyond the reach 
of the player. In all honesty I don’t mean anybody in 
particular, but everybody in general. Pupils show too 
much carelessness on this subject, as do many accompan- 
ists. They never realize the effect themselves; and if the 
teachers do not make this as important as striking the cor- 
rect notes it will do no harm to call each individual’s at- 


On Tuesday night Mr. Carl Fiqué gave another recital in 
Wissner Hall, with the amount of success that always fol- 
lows this very prominent teacher's efforts. The following 
healthy program will show what are his aims: 


Fifth Symphony, C minor, for two pianos.................++ Beethoven 
Miss Jennie S. Liebmann, Miss Eleanor Treadwell, Mrs. 
Katherine Noack-Fiqué, Mr. Carl Fiqué. 

A quel giorno! cavatina from Semiramide .................... Rossini 

Mrs. Caroline E. Olena. 
SdvEDEN ASCO CDENERS ODOC CRSHERLORES O>OCdeHSeRaRSECDCsSeOeEses Fiqué 


.Paderewski 


tention to his own pedaling. 

Just imagine an orchestral selection with the tympani 
going from the beginning to the end without one moment's 
release. Awful! I should think so, but it is not a circum- 
stance to that pedal which carries every sound into every 
cey ne instrument. You think it hides up the mistakes ? = = : 
key on the ins ‘ veel I . Overture, A Night in Granada, for two pianos........ ..+.+.Kreutzer 
Well, you reason like the ostrich, who thinks that no OMe | Concerto in A MimOfrecooceccccccccccecccccceccccececcccee sococans iineten 
can see him when he buries his head in the sand. He is Mr. Carl Fiqué. 

Orchestral accompaniment on second piano by Mrs. Katherine 
Noack-Fiqué 


Chopin 





..Pinsuti 


Mrs. Caroline E. Olena. 


the only one who is deceived. 

Pupil recitals are ungrateful things at best. A teacher : 
will work and strive to accomplish a certain end (especially At the fifth and last concert, Tuesday, April 13, the pro- 
vocal teachers), and nervousness will upset all the work of | 8™@m will consist entirely of compositions by Richard Wag- 
weeks. But one word of consolation to the teachers. If | n€t. when Mr. Fiqué will have tie assistance of Mrs. E. B 
you have a method, a good one, it will crop out somewhere | Kearney, who has a contralto of enviable quality. 
in your pupils and anyone can see what you are trying to| Among the recitals of Wednesday were those of the Mol- 
do with them. I believe if the teachers made the public a | lemhauer College of Music and the Sbrignadello Musical 
secondary consideration to the art and instilled into the | Imstitute at their repective studios, both of which showed 
minds of the pupils that they are slaves to music and not to | Some good results. Miss Cantine Heath, a pupil of T. Mer- 
of | rill Austen, sang a couple of songs agreeably at the former, 

and Mr. Sbrignadello had the assistance of Mrs. C. S. 
Brainerd, pianist, and Mr. W. F. Newell, flutist. 

On Wednesday night Miss Jessie Matteson gave a recital 
| with her pupils at Chandler’s studio. I only arrived in 
time to hear Miss Matteson herself in a very enjoyable con- 
tralto solo, and to see a large audience who looked as 
of your voice is unpleasant to a third, who prefers a con- though they had enjoyed the evening’s entertainment. 
, who | Miss Matteson had the valuable assistance of Mrs. Laura 


tralto to a soprano; your selections do not please A 
prefers Wagner to Liszt, or vice versa rnore likely. Is it | Phelps-Crummey, violinist, and Mr. Robert Gayler, a most 


worth the struggle, the nervousness to work for caprice? | delightful accompanist. 

No, a thousand times no! On Thursday night Miss M. Louise Mundell, a teacher 
On Monday evening, in Pierrepont Assembly Hall Miss whose success has brought her into very much prominence, 

Grace Wierum gave a song recital, in which she had the as- | $4ve a recital which was well calculated to demonstrate the 

sistance of Mr. Theodor Bjérksten and Arthur Hochmann, | excellence of her work. Every pupil shows results of what 

who only lacks short trousers and long hair to be a prodigy. | is being instilled into them, in tone placing especially. 

Miss Wierum, who is a pupil of Mrs. Bjérksten, is a delight-| Miss Katherine S. Wessel, a very young miss, sang Guy 


people's opinions, much more would be done in the way 
good work. Teach them that music is a severe, an exact- 
ing master, never swerving in its demands, with only one 
aim, and that the highest. But the publicis at best capricious, 
offering a little adulation to-day and what to-morrow? 
More adulation—to someone else. Your tone fails to suit 
this one, your style does not please the other, the quality 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


ik and a local musician will be recognized, which has 
caused many agreeable comments upon both the orchestra 
and the institute under whose auspices these concerts 
occur: 

SS CORTE Gio on occ vo cncesvedercapesscccsdeconccesessens E. C. Phelps 
Respectfully dedicated to the memory of Mr. Augustus Graham, 
founder of the Brooklyn Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

Solo for violoncello 


BRREER, GO. GB, cc ccc ccccccvcccscssvccceccscceses encvevees W. Bargie! 
PI, CDi esiccccccanacccepecsuscecosesvcvesccvescscosess Dvorak 
Symphony in E minor, Gaelic, op 32.............. Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
Hungarian Rhapsodie No. 6 (Pesther Carneval).......... Franz Liszt 


(First time at these concerts.) 

Many friends of Mr. August Walther hope to hear his 
Hiawatha symphony in its entirety during the next season. 

Mr. Walter McElroy, the tenor of the Garden City Cathe- 
dral, is coming into great demand as salon vocalist, and 
deservedly, as Mr. McElroy is a delightful ballad singer 
with a beautiful lyric tenor. On the 30th he will asssist 
Miss Leonora A. Dally, a pupil of Joseffy, who will give a 
recherché musicale at her home in Orange, N. J. Miss 
Sullivan will also assist. 

The last organ recital of the series given by Mr. F. War- 
ing Stebbins occurred Thursday night, and notwithstand- 
ing the fact that they have all been enjoyable this one 
eclipsed by far all the others. Mrs. Jessamine Hallenbeck 
was the soloist, whose tastefully given numbers added 
much to the program. Mr. Stebbins never seemed in 
better condition, and played a magnificent program. 

Miss Emma C. Thursby, who has very many friends in 
Brooklyn, left Saturday for a five weeks’ visit to Florida, in 





order to rid herself of a severe cold. 

Mr. Graham Reed, the well-known baritone, has taken 
his friends by surprise by announcing the fact that he leaves 
for Europe next mouth. Mr. Reed will leave a vacancy in 
musical circles not easy to fill. 

Mr. Lewis W. Doyle, organist of the Lee Avenue Con- 
gregational Church, will go to the Grace Presbyterian on 
Stuyvesant street. The All Saints’ Church on Seventh 
avenue have added a solo quartet to their boy choir. Miss 
May Bennett, who has studied with Agramonte and Ed- 
mund J. Myer, is to be the soprano. 

On Sunday night the Metropolitan Permanent Orchestra, 
under the baton of Mr. Ad. Neuendorff, gave the first of a 
series of six concerts to be given at the Montauk. Why 
should not success attend this admirable body of musicians 
in so worthy an undertaking? 

That the first house was not large was not surprising from 
the fact that the affair received little or no advertising, and 
as a result, in addition to the orchestra itself, the oppor- 
tunity to have heard Mrs. Josephine S. Jacoby was lost by 
many, to their sorrow. However, the enthusiasm was 
great from those present who enjoyed the evening to 
the fullest possible extent. 

Mr. August Spanuth played the Fantaisie Hongroise, by 
Liszt, with orchestral accompaniment, and three Chopin 
numbers, answering also to several encores 

Mrs. Jacoby, notwithstanding all that might have been 
expected of her from previous reports, took her hearers by 
surprise by the magnificent quality of her voice and the mu- 
sical intelligence she displays in phrasing. One can scarcely 
be extravagant in praise of the way she sang Ah Mon Fils, 
from La Prophéte, Schumann's Spring Night and MacDow- 
ell’s The Bluebell, and encores to both numbers 

The orchestral numbers were not too heavy for the pop- 
ular taste and not too light to be dignified. They were 





ful little singer. She is equally at home in the coloratura | d'Hardelot’s Sans Toi with a command that was astonish- 
or in the quiet, easy ballad. Her range is large and the | ing, and it was almost amusing to watch how earnestly she 
quality throughout is beautiful. Her high notes are exquis- | attempted to control her tones, and, it is only fair to say, 
itely taken. She was received with much enthusiasm, and did it, too. 
as this pretty, dainty singer stood laden with her floral Miss Maud Fuller sang The Bird and the Rose very 
trophies she looked like a delicate bit of Dresden china. It | sweetly, and notwithstanding her timidity she showed 
would be difficult indeed to specify in which number she | What had been done for her. Miss C. Catherine Lane sang 
was at her best, as all were given with such finish. It was | two beautiful numbers—Sunshine Song, by Grieg, and 
a rare compliment to Miss Wierum by Mr. Bjérksten to | Thistle Down, by Aus der Ohe. The way she sang this 
last named dainty song gave promise of a birdlike sweet- 


place himself upon her program, and the audience assem- 
bled paid their tribute of appreciation and applause. | D€Ss of tone when time will have lent its aid to the musical 


Young Hochmann never loses the opinion formed of him, intelligence which she now possesses. 
for he is painstaking, ambitious, and is to be especially com-| Of Miss Underhill, who sang Dudley Buck's, Fear Not Ye, 
plimented upon intelligent pedaling. Miss Grace Povey | O Israel, and Miss Sutcliffe, who sang an aria from Elijah, 
played the accompaniments. it can only be said that they have the finish and ease of | 
Gong, Desasl Fuse. so csccvccscessssirsevecedcopedsoccvovssevccess Gounod artists. Miss Mundell granted two numbers, Sapphic Ode, 
Mr. Theodore Bjérksten. of Brahms, and Now Thou Art Mine, of Meyer-Helmund, to 
Canzonetta con Variazioni.... ocveetes seececeeeecesoerees ..++-Fesch | close a most enjoyable program. 
Miss Grace Wierum. > F 
Grande Polonaise Heroique...........seecssceeeeeeeeed Albert Pieszonka Mr. W. B. Vernam, reciter, and the popular Amphion | 
Arthur Hochmann, pupil of Xaver Scharwenka. Ladies’ Quartet gave their assistance, which added greatly 
a cecpecronseeaenes ccd 6ameneen pléeodqndvoedes ote to the merit of the affair. 
oe oe antes go noad Cee ae ond The last two concerts given by the Boston Symphony will | 
Miss Grace Wierum. occur Friday evening and Saturday matinée. On Friday, | 
Duets— | with Mr. Ben Davies as soloist, the following Wagnerian | 





EO Gr Ge GOI c cavenh io0cvneveued busess é00s beaae Donizetti . 
Dar WaPN Ser DORE oc sc cecoseesece scored eentoceiioccenl Blangini | Program will be presented: 
; Miss Wierum and Mr. Bjérksten. I CE cnr tonesnatidennskouveetesaccecocorets ) 
DOG. vs ccteeevts eee ae dbl vwdsadenced eae. oo seese seeker Lohengrin, Lohengrin’s Legend......... 
r heodore Bjoerksten. 2 y 
es EI DE 5 ss ions fcoptacndesed bres eesabavceeate Gounod A FOUG OVETETE...00-00+00000+++- 0200000 
: { Prelude to Act I } 
Miss Grace Ww ierum Lohengrin..... | 
OR ee ee ae = “ee Prelude to Act II \ = Wagner 
ID Is icudatee-an nian ejeronned svelieiiewns poene ne combanae Me Chopin | A IE Es carscccecscesevees+rccccsossccressanee j | 
Arthur Hochmann. Rienal OVOTEUTC......ccccsccscccscccccccccocececccvcese } 
i RR cctdeniicondccatmieeds ube bad tane) bs descexdemeecs ot Gounod | Die Walktire, Wotan’s Farewell and Fire Charm..... | ' 
Miss Wierum and Mr. Bjoerksten. Die Walktire, Siegmund’'s Love Song........-..++.+++ | 
On Tuesday afternoon a large audience assembled at | Die Walktire, Ride of the Valkyries...............--.. 


Plymouth Church to avail itself of the pleasure and benefit On Saturday Mr. Schroeder, the ‘cellist, will be heard in 


given in the usual clean, clear manner of this orchestra, 
which seem to fare very weil under Mr. Neuendorff's 
methods of treatment. They gave 


Overture, Phedre d Massenet 
Dreams... Wagner 
Allegretto Scherzando, Eighth Symphony Beethoven 


Invitation to the Dance Weber 
Symphonic Poem, Phaeton Saint-Saéns 
Aubade Printaniére... Lacome 


Galop Chromatique Lizst 


Next Sunday I feel certain that they will see a large au 
dience. EMILit FRANCES BAUER. 


Vanderveer-Green’s Tour.—Madame Vanderveer- 


| Green, the contralto, leaves for Canada on a concert tour 


on April 3. Before leaving she will assist Plunket Greene 
in three song recitals at Montreal, Ottawa and Toronto. 
Subsequently Madame Green joins Signor Foli in a series 
of ten concerts. 


Frank G. Dossert, Mus. Doc. 


Conductor of the . 


NEW YORK MUSICAL SOCIETY. 


e °@ 9 





| Mr. DOSSERT makes a specialty of Voice Culture and 


Coaching at his 
STUDIO, Room 1205, Carnegie Halil, 
New York. 


Also open for engagements as Director of Vocal Societies 
or Clubs in New York and vicinity. 
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HAT was a fine organ recital by Walter C. 
Gale, organist of the church, at Holy Trinity, Lenox 
avenue and 122d street, last Monday evening. The program 
as printed last week was faithfully carried out, closing 
in a very blaze of glory with the Tannhiuser overture 
Guilmant’s charming pastorale in A was the first piece | 
heard ; Merkel’s second sonata, a rather artificially correct 
German work, came next, of which I found the adayio ex- 





tremely monotonous. Of vastly different character was 
the group of five wedding pieces by Dubois 

This Frenchman knows how to write mighty interesting 
organ music, full of spontaneity and imagination; the chime 
effect, constantly reiterated in the entrée du cortége, A-G- 
F-E, isa happy idea, the offertoire a dream of beautiful 
harmony, and the sortie a pompously magnificent wind-up. 
This set of pieces and the overture were to me the best 
enjoyed and also the best played things of the evening 
Gale has a manual and pedal facility which shows serious 
and concentrated study; his left hand in the overture did 
some extremely good work, and barring a few technical ac- 
cidents and rhythmic surprises the tremendously difficult 
Tannhduser fairly took the audience off—or shall I say 
brought it to ?—its feet. 

Mrs. Adele Laeis Baldwin sang Schubert's Omnipotence 
with fine, full tone, rising to a high climax in the Howell 
solo, Baby lon (the first two syllable s of which had, earlier 
in the day, meant so much for me!—see close of this) 
Near the end the vocal melody and an independent organ 
treble obligato combine in truly inspiring style. What 
between the nobility of the work, the expressive voice and 
the musicianly organ accompaniment, people sat utterly 
immovable, highly attentive—the sincerest compliment an 
audience can bestow 

Miss Kate Percy Douglas gave her second song recital, 
devoted evclusively to American composers, in Mendelssohn 
Glee Club Hail last Saturday, before an audience which 
packed the hall and overflowed into the lobbies; people sat 
on the stairs, others stood throughout. Who says the much 
neglected American composer is not appreciated? Never 
mind if he have such un-Yankee names as Klein, Mac- 
Dowell, und so weiter—this is a nation of cosmopolites 
Miss Douglas sanga score or so of songs, ably accompanied 
by Florence Buckingham Joyce, in the clear and highly 
cultivated voice we associate with her name, always under- 
standable and distinct. The New York Ladies’ Trio (Dora 
Valesca Becker, violin; Flavie Yan den Hende, 'cello, and 
Mabel Phipps, piano) played three movements of Rubin 
Goldmark’s trio in fine style, the violinist and ‘cellist also 
playing obligatos for Miss Douglas; Mr. William C. Carl, 
the ever present organist, played a nocturne (new, dedi- 
cated to the player) by Russell King Miller, also an air and 
variations by himself, being called out three times, as well 
as accompaniment to his own graceful May Song. Interest 
in the several composers and their songs seemed real, and 
except for the extreme length of the program and the con 
sequent result that the singer's voice grew tired toward the 
close, it was a highly successful affair, for which Miss 
Douglas deserves all sorts of praise and encouragement. 

Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer’s at home was as usual attended 
by the élite, among them Dr. and Mrs. M. J. Savage, Mrs. 
Gustavus Winston, Dr. Davenport, Mr. and Mrs. Sumner 
Salter, Major and Mrs. James H. Bailey, Mr. Gottlob 
Federlein, Mr. John C. Dempsey, Miss Mary H. Mansfield, 
Miss Kate Percy Douglas, Mr. E. Ellsworth Giles (Dr. 
Hanchett’s new tenor, Brooklyn), and others, and much 
music of every known genre heard and enjoyed Writing 
Giles’ name reminds me that he is busy with concert work, 
besides musicales and special church work. Among his 
most recent engagements were a concert in Haverstraw 
with Mr. Wm. C. Carl and Miss Dora Valesca Becker. The 
following evening he sang in Harlem at one of the concerts 
in a musical and lecture course series. April 5 Mr. Giles 
sings in Jersey City for the Musical Club, of which Mr 
Louis R. Dressler is president. April 8 he sings ina con- 
cert in 137th street, New York, for the Young Men's Union; 
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BERNHARD ULRICH, Manager, 
Care Chicago Conservatory, Chicago. 








this concert is also one of a series. A concert date is also 
pending with parties in Nyack, N. Y. Mr. Giles sang Sun- 
day evening, March 14, in a special service with the First 
Presbyterian quartet in Roseville avenue, Newark (Mr 
Duncklee’s church), also again last Sunday, and will sing a 
special Easter service in the same church. 

The first of three trio concerts by Miss Geraldine Morgan, 
Mr. Paul Morgan and Mr. Ernest Schelling was given at the 
beautiful house of Mrs. Gilbert Jones, 222 Madison avenue, 
in the pouring rain of last Friday afternoon. Floral deco- 
rations were profuse, a cup of tea was at hand and the sub- 
scribers, who nearly numbered the limit set (100), were 
entertained by a program which included the trio, op. 52, by 
| Rubinstein, a Spanish dance by Fernandez Arbos (a fellow 

student with Miss Morgan in Joachim’s class), the latter 
from memory; a violin and ‘cello duo; violin, ‘cello and 
piano solos, the last named by Mr. Schelling, who is a 
talented young fellow. Miss Hall sang a group of four 
songs (Schubert, Schumann and Brahms), and so there was 
much musical variety. Mrs. H. F. Dimock, a sister of ex- 
Secretary William C. Whitney, has planned these affairs, 
on which the trio may felicitate themselves, for she is said 
to make a success of everything she undertakes. 

Here isa list of specially interested society people : Mrs 
Chas. Alexander, Mrs. James Barclay, Mrs. Chas. Barney, 
Mrs. Lanman Bull, Mrs. Arthur James, Mrs. Almeric Pa- 
get, Mrs. T. H. Latham, Mrs. Alfred Dix, Mrs. Frederic 
Denis, Mrs. Henry Valentine, Mrs. Geo. Carleton, Miss 
Zeregya, Mrs. Frank Bosworth, Mrs. Walter Oakman, Mrs 
J. W. Ehninger, Mrs. Newton Perkins, Miss Jennings, Mrs 
Mosle, Mrs. Jules Reynal, Miss Clarke Mrs. Gorham Ba 
con, Mrs. Gilbert Jones, Mrs. Henry F. Dimock, Mrs. Edie 
Mrs. Chas. B. Wood, Mrs. Van Sinderin, Miss Louise Ben- 
edict, Miss Lucy Draper, Miss Rockefeller, Mrs. Robert 
Abbe, Miss Greer, Miss Josephine Pomeroy, Mrs. Daniel 
3acon, Mrs. George Robinson, Miss Zella Mihlon, Mrs 
Joseph Wood, Mrs, Thorne and many others 

Madame Murio-Celli d’Elpeux, of Irving place, killed two 
birds. with one stone last Friday evening by bidding her 
friends to a students’ musicale and birthday anniversary 
It was the good lady’s birthday, and many were 


the good wishes and floral tributes showered upon her 


combined 


Those who participated were Miss Adele Archer, soprano; 
Miss M. Helen Howe, soprano; Miss L. Hascy, soprano 
Miss Elise Friedgen, soprano, Miss L Houghton, soprano, 
and Miss Eleonore Broadfoot, contralto; Sig. Victor Clodio, 
tenor; Mr. J. J. Racer, baritone; Mr. Edward O'Mahony, 
basso, and Sig. Innocente de Anna, the celebrated bari- 
tone; Mme. R. Sacconide Anna, the distinguished harpist 
Miss Emma Schlitz, pianist; Sig. Clementino di Macchi, 
pianist 

Miss Eleonore Broadfoot, the Brooklyn contralto, sang 
O Mio Fernando in the Stabat Mater duo, an Arditi trio for 
women's voices, with Signor de Anna the Semiramide duo, 
and finally in the Rigoletto quartet, from which it may be 


inferred that the Broadfoot was the belle of the evening 
You will hear more of her! 


The Rubinstein musicale and hop at the Tuxedo the same 


evening was another Chapman event—which means pretty 
girls, handsomely gowned, well groomed men, fine music, 


and all that is combined in our understanding of the word 
‘lla part singing 


was done in L’Envoi, by Sidney Homer, and Root's ar- 


Some particularly fine a cape 
rangement of Comin’ Thro’ the Rye. Miss Yeaton, pianist; 
Mr. E. Romaine Case, violinist; Miss Genevieve Couch, the 
new contralto of St. Bartholomew's, and Mrs. Grace Has- 
kell Barnum, all gave solos, Mr. Emil Levy playing the ac 
companiments 

Mr. William S. Chester’s organ recital on Wednesday 
afternoon at Saint George’s Church, Stuyvesant square, 
was as follows 
Church Festival Marct ° Be 


Allegretto Grazios« ‘ ours 





Selection, Holy City 
‘ Thus saith the Lord, behold I create new heavens and a new earth 
Mr. Townsend H. Fellows 


Festival March 








" Calk 
Minuet and Trio 
Dead March (from Saul) Handel 
Recollections of Tannhduser Cc} ‘ 


A well-chosen program—not too long, likewise not toc 





short. Mr. Fellows’ first number was sung to an o 
not intended by the composer, a trombone pedal point, 
which ‘“‘ would not down,” so organist and singer could 


|e ae ae me 


AMERICAN BASSO, 
Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals. 
Acdress: 177 Duane Street, New York City. 
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but play, sing—and swear! In the last number of the pro 
gram Mr. Fellows’ fine baritone voice was heard in the 
Evening Star. This is the first thing I heard him sing, in 
Albany, a dozen years ago, when Gerrit Smith (not M. A., 
Mus. Doc., A. G. O. and so on then!) conducted the Choral 
Club, and I played piano solos. Townsend H. was then 
a ruddy cheeked youth in his ‘teens; the ‘teens have left 
him, but the ruddy cheeks remain, I am glad to say! 

Dr. Gerrit Smith being absent from the city, the South 
Church organ recital of last Monday was given in that edi 
fice by Mr. Frank R. Gilbert, assistant organist South 
Church, New York, and organist and choirmaster Presby- 
byterian Church, Irvington, N. Y.; Mrs. Mary Chappell 
Fisher, organist Presbyterian Church, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Mr George W. Westerfield, Jt 
Church of the Holy Comforter, New York; Mr. John W 
Durham, organist Christ Episcopal Church, New Bruns 


organist and choirmaster 


wick, N. J., all past or present pupils of Dr. Gerrit Smith 

Professional duties ke pt me otherwise occupied, but I 
hear that Mrs. Fisher, of Rochester, N. Y., quite covered 
herself with glory in her performances of these pieces 
Adagio (MS.), dedicated to Mrs. Fisher, A. L. Barnes 
Impromptu, C minor, Heinrich Hofmann; Concert Over 


new), Mrs. Mary Chappell Fisher, Alfred 


ture No. 1 
Hollins. 

Miss Fanny M. Spencet 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church last Tuesday evening, 
Mrs. J. Williams Macy and Mr. Albert Gérard-Thiers as 
sisting 


gave her third organ recital at 


The program as published here last week was carried out 
as planned, with the addition of Mrs. Macy’s solo, the well 
known Ave Maria, by Luzzi. Mr. Thiers sang an encore 
this is his usual experience—and Mrs. Spencer's chief num 
bers were Handel's second organ concerto J A Van 
Eycken’s sonata in D minor, and the brilliz 
William Tell. The 
on Tuesday evening, March 30, 


program for her fiftl 


prog tam 





The A£olian recital on Saturday afternoon attracted nu 








merous music loving folk, despite the unpleasant, fitful 
March weather The wonderful instrument and Flavi« 
Van den Hende gave t program 
Overture, Midsun Night's Drea Me 
Zolian Pipe Orga 
Sy} iz S H 
R | 1 Brilla t W 
oe 
Alr Ba 
Mile. Va le Hende 
Eolian Grand A pa 
Sele s Hansel and G C H c os 
A an Gra 
Parsifal, Mar a ( m 4 he Gra Wagt 
Eolian Pipe Orga 
Mazurka I ant Lis 
A Pia 
’ r ar 
( € D k le 
Mlie. Van den H 
1 an G A par 
Facke 4 N 1 Meye t 
t an Pipe Organ 
Dr. Gerrit Smith gave an organ recital at the church of 


Saint Michael, Baltimore, Md., last Tue 


by Chaminade (prelude) 





y evening, play- 
itions Le maigre, 
h toccata, Rhein- 

Bartlett (MSS 
Lucien G. Chaffin 


unintelligent com 


ing compos 
Salomé, Schumann 
berger, Widor 


] 
toccata) and Eur 





The last was pri 
positor again Following are some of the press notices of 


} > ont 
this event 





The beautif new organ was heard t fullest advant < Dr 
Smith's re als New York have always attracted great attentior 
and wasara ea ear h play Ba re Herald 

Dr. Gerrit S h, a poy ar New York ganist ar nusician, af 
peared t firs Baltimore last K Hie has any 
years bee preside the Ame an Ma s pt S ety, and is 





Joseph S. 
Baernstein, 


BASSO. 
Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 


d Dat 






For Terms ar 





address 


l17 West élst Street, 
New York. 





NMliss AMy FAy . 


Ss open to engagements for 


———-PIANO CONVERSATIONS. 
Book of Eight Programs sent on application 


Address care of CHICKERING & SONS, 
Fifth Avenue and 18th Street, NEW YORK. | 


NINA RA’THBONE 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 


Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 





Vocal Instruction. 





-_ Studio: HOTEL EMPIRE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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onstantly engaged in composition and organ playing, in both of 
which he has obtained an enviable position. Last night he playe 


the fifth of series of organ recitals given in the church, and gave a 
great deal of pleasure by his versatile playing. The organ is a 
ed mechanism and unlimited capabilities 





Hope-Jones, of complicat 
Sun 

The original entertainment called a ‘* tea-party and con- 
cert,” at the Thirteenth Street Welsh C. M. Church, last 
{hursday evening, was attended by a throng of Welsh- 
American people. Many of the best numbers of the even- 
ing, were sung (the Welsh always sing) by pupils of Mr. 
Parson Price, notably Miss Marguerite Parry, Miss Mabel 
W. Roberts, Mr. W. B. Crabtree and Mr. W. A. Thayer, 
Mr. Price himself playing all the accompaniments for his 
singers. Mrs. Price was to have sung, but this fickle 
weather brought on a sudden hoarseness, which prevented. 

Mr. Arnold Kutner has been busy with his numerous 
pupils and concert engagements. He is to sing at the con- 
cert to be given by Herr Moritz Adler, the blind German 
pianist, Miss Minnie Haha, violinist, also assisting, in Men- 
delssohn Glee Club Hall, April 1 Rosa Olitzka, the con- 
tralto, of the Metropolitan Opera, sends him her photograph, 
with the appended letter 

TRANSLATED.) 


CHICAGO, HOTEL AUDITORIUM, 
March 16, 189 


DEAR MR. K NER—I take pleasure in sending you my portrait, 


promised you when I saw you last. 








lam glad to comply with your request for some formal expression 

f my opiniona t Prof. Julius Hey’s method of voice culture, and 
s an extraordinary satisfaction to me to express to you my high 
admiration of Professor Hey’s principles of instruction. I heartily 


icur with a great number of eminent artists, and especially with 





»se who have had the good fortune to study under ** Meister’’ Hey’s 





lirection, in affirming that his school of voice training is one of the 
exce nt of the present age. It insures that for which the singer 
1ust strive in order to attain the highest possible perfection in his 


art—a perfect union of the Italian “bel canto” with the moderr 
sprach-gesang It is, above everything else, to my thorough study 
vith Professor Hey that I attribute the fact that so much artistic 
success has come to me thus comparatively early in my career as a 

| hope that this, my testimony, may further a little your earnest 
and valuable efforts as a representative of Professor Hey’s school of 
Sincerely yours, 

ROSA OLITZKA. 


voice culture, and am, with great esteem 


Miss Olitzka has placed her brother, who hasa very prom- 
ising tenor voice, under Mr. Kutner's instruction. 

Eleanore Meredith's illness since the middle of January, 
and from which she is now only recovering, has forced her 
to cancel several very important engagements, and she only 
begins her concert work again next week at Binghamton, 
N. Y., where she sings the Holy City—although before that 
she sang important engagements in Cincinnati, Pittsburg, 
Cleveland, Brooklyn, Newark, Bridgeport, Conn., &c 

She has signed with her church (Central Congregational 
of Brooklyn) for another year, as they raised her salary— 
equal anyway to any paid either in New York or Brooklyn, 
and engaged her sister, Miss Marie L. Warren, now solo 
contralto of Calvary P. E. Church, Pittsburg, at a good 
salary, for the same position with her. She will be kept 
pretty busy from now on with her church and synagogue 
service, as well as numerous concert engagements. 

Mr. William R. Chapman's Maine Musical Festival prom- 
ises great things. Madame Nordica writes him, through 
her sister and secretary, as follows 

IMPERIAL HOTEL, New York 

My Dear Mr, Cuapman—I have explained to my sister, 
Madame Nordica, our conversation of last evening, and she 
is very much interested in it and has asked me to say to you 
that she cannot give you an answer now, but before the 
end of her season in this country she will have made her 
arrangements with Mr. Grau for next season of opera, and if 
she comes to America for the opera season, opening in No- 
vember, 1897, she would be pleased to come a week earlier, 
in order to assist you in inaugurating festival performances 
in Maine. All this would necessitate your giving the fes- 
tival at the end of October, and if you can keep the date 
open until you hear definitely from her, she thinks it could 
be arranged. This may not be possible for you to do on ac- 
count of your orchestra, but at ail events she wishes you to 
know that she feels greatly interested ‘n the matter, and if 
possible will be most happy to assist. If you so desire you 
may communicate with me, as I shall at all times know her 
whereabouts and her decision as soon as made. 

Believe me, sincerely yours, 
Annig Norton Batpwin. 





The 'cellist Flavie Van den Hende has been quite busy 
recently; last Wednesday a parlor musicaie, Friday in 
Poughkeepsie, Saturday as soloist at the Zolian recital, 
and also at the Douglas American song recital, Sunday 
private musicale, and yesterday occurred her own concert 
at the 4Zolian Hall. 

Mr. Arnold Stiefel, business manager of the New 
York College of Music (Alexander Lambert’s), has joined 
a band—the holy band of matrimony. A fort night 
ago he quietly stole away to Richmond, Va., where 





ottx lie 


eal 





CONCERT PIANIST. 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU. OR 
#@ WEST Wr STREET, NEw YORK CITY. 


| one of the most beautiful belles of that Southern city, Miss 
Mathilde Liebermuth, plighted her troth to him. The happy 
pair arrived in Gotham March 24. Do you know, I thought 
that genial Mr. Stiefel was genialer than ever when I last 
saw him, and no wonder he felt so gay and festive! I’ve 
been there myself, Mr. Bridegroom! The Musicat Courier 
herewith extends its sincerest and best wishes to Mr. and 
Mrs. Arnold Stiefel, of the New York College of Music! 
Some months ago I remember writing ‘‘ The little Yeaton 
is a brick,” apropos of her accompanying at a musicale. 
This active young woman goes to Binghamton, N. Y., 
soon as soloist at the Schubert musicale, when she will 
play the appended pieces 
.. Schubert 


Impromptu, B flat variations sonebeddeduetisaed 
cn Seats <easesenebneeee 


Octave-etude, in E flat.. 
Pierrette 
La Lisonjera....... eae ‘ 






Chaminade 


Mr. Albert Gérard-Thiers, Miss Hildegard Hoffmann, Mr. 
H. Vance Swope, Miss Annie Wilson (I take the names as 
programed), Mr. George W. Westerfield and Mr F. W. 
Riesberg participated in the concert given at Y. M. C. A. 
Hall last week, for the N. A. A. S., which the same stands 
for National Academy of Art Students, Miss Hoffmann is 
so pretty that the listener is won to her ere she opens her 
sweet mouth! 

The affair was well patronized and a goodly sum must 
have been netted for the N. A. A. S. 

The following medical certificate confronted a numerous 
throng of people who went to Chickering Hall a week ago 
last night to hear the grand ballad concert 


NEW YORK, March 16, 1807. 
Zo whom it may concern 





This to certify that Mr. Chas. Abercrombie is suffering fron ute 
laryngitis, and is absolutely unable to sing to-night. 
Yours respectfully, T. E. MILLER, M. D 


Miss Kate Percy Douglas, the soprano, writes that if 
she goes to London the coming season she will arrange to 
give American programs there modeled after those re- 
cently given here. She will, if possible, give one each in 
Boston and Philadelphia, and is planning for another here 
in April. It it well known that Miss Douglas was among 
the first to introduce American composers’ songs in London 
concert rooms and salons, and because of discreet selec- 
tion with invariable success. 

At a recent luncheon given to musical people there was 
prepared the following 

MusicaL MENw. 


“I can sing and speak to him in many sorts of music 
The Pear! Fishers 
Suppé 
Figured Bass 
Chopin-Ries. 


Timbals and Lutes 
Seats Tie Mattei. Lucca, Grass 
Con Brio 
Acis and Galatea. 
Female Fingering 
L’ Africaine 
Suites 
“The setting sun and music at the close, 
As the last taste of sweets, 
Is sweetest last 
The key is as follows 
Oysters on the Shell 
Soup 
Striped Bass 
Chops in Rice 
Celery 
Sweetbreads in timbales and bread made in lute shapes 
Beets. Tomato. Oil Lettuce (in salad) 
De Brie Cheese 
Ices and Jelly 
Lady Fi.gers 
Black Coffee 
Candies 
Miss Birdice Blye, the gifted young pianist, has left New 
York to fill engagements in Chicago, Cincinnati and other 
leading Western cities. Miss Blye will also play at a num- 
ber of May festivals, and in June is engaged for a whole 
«week by the Association of Authors at their annual con- 





Mrs, KATHARINE 
FISK, 


Contralto. 
Leading Contralto 
Worcester (Eng.) Fes- 
val, 1895; Norwichand 
Norfolk Festivals, 
1896 ; London Philhar- 
monic, Richter Con- 
certs, Albert Hall and 
Crystal Palace 
Jn America after 
April 15,'97 





Mr. Leo Stern. 





Baritone. 


Mr. Lou!Is FRANCIS BROWN. 


1000, 1001 and 1016 Steinway Halil, CHICAGO. 


vention, making the sixth engagement of Miss Blye before 


this association. Miss Blye will then go to Europe and re 
turn to New York city in the early autumn 

The International Conservatory of Music (I. Scharff 
director) gave another concert recently in the hall of 
the institution. Vocal solos, flute solos, violin and ‘cello 
solos, a duet for two violins, two trios for flute, ‘cello 
and piano and piano solos comprised the program, 
which was rendered by Misses Henrietta Stahl, Rose 
Rosenberg, Mrs. H Hyman, Master Arthur H. Gutman, 
Master H. Blyn and Messrs. S. Bachmann, E. Oppen- 
heim, I. Scharff and H. Fischer. The Schubert centenary 
program is remembered as having been excellent, and | 
have no doubt that Mr. Scharff’s last concert was equally 
well rendered. He certainly has much talent among his 
pupils. 

Cuoirr Nort 

Miss Mary Peddle is the appropriate name of the new 

h, Yonkers. Appro- 





singer in the First Presbyterian Chur 
priate because she is an alto, and possesses low, organ-like 
tones. 

Miss Alma Reynolds is the new soprano of the Warbur- 
ton Avenue Baptist Church, same hamlet 

Mrs. J. Beach will likewise warble soprano in the quartet 
of the Central Presbyterian Church on Fifty-seventh street, 
coming from Trinity Church, Newark, N. J 

Mr. Robert Shaw, bass, leaves the Mount Morris Baptist 
Church (Dr. Bitting’s), of which Mr. Adolph Glose is 
organist and musical director, for the Union M. E. Church 


on Forty-eighth street 





Mr. Llovd Rand is the tenor chosen from among a mass 
of applicants to hold up the 10er end of Rutgers’ Presby 
terian Church quartet. And so th missing link” has 
been found, inasm 





ich as E. Ellsworth Giles, tenor, of the 


goes with the 





First Presbyterian Church quarte 


writer to Rutgers’) has been persuaded to cast his lot with 


Brother Hanchett, of Brooklyn. Rand leaves the P. E 
Church of the Ascension to join ‘‘ us,” thereby considerably 
increasing his salary and diminishing his labor, which is 
certainly a desirable state. Heisa fine, big fellow, over 6 


feet, and weighs two stone and over. His trial solos wers If 
With All Your Hearts and Ac 
Matthew T. McMahon, barit 





> past year or 





“ees : " eteal’ eauill asiuae field 
so has had great success in the concert and operati held, 
has decided hereafter to confine his labors to church choir 


work alone 


Mr. McMahon is possessed of a fine baritone voice, which 
he uses to good ad antage 

He has ) Oo oist in the 
Guardiar oO R. ( m West Twenty 
third stre s début there on Easter morn 





ing, wher 


Mr. McMahon has a pleasing personality, and is sure to 


tant Epis opal 





reaqaers 























y; rathe 
friend Bott 
ire comfortable, Oo 4 excuse his 
bit of a poem, by George W. Cable 
E New Baby 
) port last Monday 1 : 
t little craft 
IgKINK 
I looked and 1, and laugl 
It seemed r s that she 
Sh 1 cross the know wa 
ind erself right ir y nm 
My daught oh, my daug 
She has no ma $ 
No flag fl S < e wate 
She's toor for the B yds 
My daughter, se id 
Ww and tame s 
t 1 € sm 
ew sted ks 
t and spoon 
} ® eM R 
Ring the milk and wate 
Va I t I J : ik 
M h laughte 
F. W. Riespet 


Emil Liebling.—Mr. Emil Liebling will continue lessons 


during the summer months, June, July and August, 1897 
Address Kimball Hall, Chicago 





Mr. GEORGE ELLSWORTH HOLMES, | Mr. LEO STERN, 


Violoncellist. 


Now in America. Jn America until May 1. 
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before Violin Recital- Pupils of Ferdinand Carri. they circulate among their pupils is of the best class; the | less accustomed to it; indeed it was some moments before 

nd re pedagogic demands they make are high, and so thoroughly | he was allowed to sing. The Heimweh was expressionful 
HICKERING Hall was filled last Thursday satisfactory results are reached. heartfelt, touching many a hard, world-filled heart 

charfi evening by the pupils, patrons and friends of the The successful performance of the evening was eloquent In Schubert's By the Sea Powers’ exquisite control of 





all of New York Institute for Violin Playing and School for Piano | testimony of Mr. Ferdinand Carri’s work as a teacher and | mezzo voce, his pianissimo 
cello and Voice Culture, Ferdinand and Herman Carri, direc- | yjo}inist. telling effect, and the last song, Spicker’s Remembrance, 








‘cello tors. The evening was devoted exclusively to violin mu- closed with a falsetto note which wa stened to with 
gram, sic, and the following program was presented Second Powers-Brockway-Mannes Lenten breathless interest Miss Hall sang a group of thre 

Rose Introduction et Scene de Ballet avant De Beriot Musicale French and tw lish song Chaminade Silver*® Ring 
tman, (Transcription for four violins and viola by F. Carri.) , seems her special property, with such touching expression 


)ppen- Miss Agnes Harcourt, Mrs. Kate Clorer-Eichhorn, Mr. David Paster- HE program for this musico-social event was | does the singer invest it. One Ward, with rushing piano 











I aaa nack, Mr. Carl Moszkowitz, Mr. Carl Schoner . , : ' 
enary  ' as follows accompaniment, by Li 1 London amaté a lawyer, if 
Concerto No. 7 . ‘ ; De Beriot : 
and | Mr. Guyon Locke Sonata in G minor, op. 9 (by request) Brockway memory serves aright was on rt best song of the 
qually Gavot duo for two vio:ins Dancla Mr. Howard Brockway and Mr. David Mannes program scheme, sung by Miss Ha In this group Mr 
ng his Master Valentine Eselgroth and Master Charles David Wilst du Dein Herz mir Schenken J. S. Bact Harris rose to superb pianistic height the piano cannot be 
Fantaisie, Lucia de Lammermoo ° F. Carri | Friihlingslied Mende "| better pl ] 
Ida Wanoscheck Erlkénig Schube a ponye 
Grand concerto for two violins, op. 88 ; ... Spohr Miss Marguerite Hall The three violin pieces displayed the noble-toned Villaum« 
e new Mr. David Pasternack and Mr. Carl Moszkowitz Past npr = axes possessed by Mr Mannes, the G strir 4 n the re 
\ ppro- Ballade and polonaise a mit ‘- Vieuxtemps Ga in t t 5 ees l'Albe sounding wie 0 ‘calle, and carrving the active aint 
in-like Marche Nuptiale, for three violins... pin thon ; pros ha Bask to Cragerontinee concert -— 
Mrs. K. Clorer-Eich Miss Jessie Everitt, Miss F1 ee M Se we ago, when he played the same t g The 
‘ [ P ‘ 
arbur- Rondo Papageno : nts Gisksiie Otaatear Pome gigue by Bach, from the suite in E (not the sonata, as the 
: Mr. Carl Schoner Adieux de 1"Hotesse Arabe Bizet | program had it), were new, the latter of excee g live 
uartet vances tea cadl Me ae ena k a 7 L’Anneau d'Aregnt Chaminade ness and or xl humor, in spite of the old Le Ips cantor’s 
street, Master Charles David and Master Isidor Moszkowitz = thait ee | blindness and—nineteen children 
Air Varie, op 22..... Vieuxtemps bt r Lidgey | In the closing number the three artists ittained an opera- 
saptist ee Mr. Carl Moszkowitz nara | ' Miss Hall ; like breadth of ensemble, Miss Hall's contralto and Mr 
a i ar ana duo ° arasate everie \ ieuxtemps , rer } Y > lendir vtifull h mrp ~] 
ose 15 Miss Agnes Har st and Mr. Casi Schone peteys ein Powers’ baritone blending beautifully, the whole eee 
‘hurch The Language of Flowers H. Carri | Gigue ———— eet by the piano part, so that it sounded well-nigh orchestral 
Mazourka Wieniawski Mr. Brockway and Mr. Mannes Goring Thomas must have been a skillful plano player, SO 
mass Mr. David Pasternack Night Hymn at Sea A. Goring Thomas | effective is the score 
Vari . land r ower 
ssby Air Varie, No. 7 — aie = De Berio a ~ : te ees e Kint In many ways this second matinée n caie was ol 





greater interest than the first, possibly because of the larger 


" has Ave Maria ‘ Bach-Gounod | 














































. lere was rogram of immense variety, ranging fro ter J , ' 
of the Miss Agnes Harcourt Mrs. K. Clorer-Eichhorn, wep guedigt am -sstiesdiyy “tiger ag '§ ‘rom | variety, possibly because of Mr. Powers’ welcome partici 
“ ore . gay. f h ¢t inace fro Searlat to - : " 
a thee Mies Jeasie Everitt hid nn Mie grave to gay, from Bach to Chaminade, from Scarlatti to | pation. The audience was interested, appreciative, a grate 
n Browr he« srockway 1 eri tw turies of time, music ir , , , 
t with an nahn ster Brockway, music covering wo centuries of time, music 1M | fy) one for the performers, applause and flowers n 
7 rion Gray, ne Kenney which one could almost’see the knee-breeches, powdered 
P E , : } c va € ) ¥Y min te we 10 . 
Mr. Carl Schoner, Bossert hair, wigs with pigtails and other characteristics of the 
alr, wigs it 1 AliS 1d Df I naré riStics 1 tn 1 ; ts t 
rably Mr. Carl Moszkowitz, Mr. David Pasternack, - ~ oe a ; Mrs. Theodore Toedt and Mrs. James Lawren 
ich is Mr on Locke, Mr. Chr. Van Deventer time of our wehereran down the age t i ir modern the latter a St. Louis society amateur. as ‘ 
wer 6 Mr. J E. annon Master Valentine Eselgrott ultra-elegant, hurried, passion music, refined to extreme | _, le. the third a ust of the series 
rs If Master Charles David, Master Isidor Moszkowitz inesse, in which not ideas so much as polish are evident 
crs Organ, Mr. He Konig Piano, Mr. Max Lieblir ) ’ 7 
Brockway’s sonata is characterized by spontaneous, im - , 
WI or 1 ve ne , aoe ' * , A Lankow Pupil.—Miss Marie von Gelder, a pupil of 
1ere SO Much was excellent itis Nard to particularize, | promptu-iike thematic material, with much imitation, rathe1 : , 
ear 0 : . . ; : . -* , , | Mrs. Anna Lankow, gave a concert February 10 at Berne, 
met Sy but Miss Agnes Harcourt has undoubted violin talent; her | canonic passage—indeed the sonata might well be called : 
held, ae t ‘ S . om yrs v iat ‘ \ the s€ é ul J/ 7) pul shec 
, playing of the difficult Vieuxtemps number, a favorite con- | ‘ the Krupp sonata,” so fullis it of canons The second : 
choir . , : P >=" . —_ , , gn ( 
cert piece with such violinists as Sauret, Thomson, Ysaye, | movement, an andante in E fiat, a valse-like violin 
1 : 99 . _ > . . ~ Miss ( 1 ( ! 
} and inour own country of Maud Powell, Hubert Arnold | staccato intermezzo which is delightful, and the close is one “ - \ 
cn Th’ . . 5 ee : 4 N th a : $ V 1 I re Ihe ask 
and other artists of the highest class, was most commend- | resistless sweep of impetuous me lody, Schumannesque in . , 7 ' 
tine able. its vigor and breadth. Violinist Mannes and the composer | pass, namely, to give in an hour a arte era 
n the » 4 : . 
a Eight year old Ida Wanoscheck, who has studied two | were a unit in interpretation sa W \ I . ‘ 
ven ° 7 . alre s 
: years, made a hit with her Lucia fantaisie; David Paster- In Miss Hall's effective singing of the Erlking she char- | ‘ - : . . 
mort . . m : Ths, pa y awe $ ] n re Ww ‘ 
nack, a youth of seventeen or thereabouts, played his duo | acterized the father’s voice, the child’s voice, by an entirely obit » Sent des ail De Dioeteoal . th. om os wi 
. with Carl Moszkowitz and solo number well, the latter also | separate tone color, as well as vocal emission, and made it | were given with perfect life and t nd t 1 that 
e to 
excelling in the air and variations by Vieuxtemps; Carl | extremely dramatic, the piano accompaniment adding | the artis y ‘ I y 
a Schoner displayed excellent taste and execution; Guyon vastly to its effect, of course. } Wagne bs . . : : a ‘ 
gy the . 7 sae ; ’ é < | a a@reer ‘ S s ally 
: Locke quite covered himself with violinistic glory, and the In the Scarlatti pastorale, the little crow-cusses and daffy | anand Gendt 
scopali . bee ates 
bi ] y ot ¥ 1 +} . ] . 1 1] | 
nine year old Valentine Eselgroth and Charles Davis did | downdillies were much in evidence, thanks to Mr. Brock w é g t H 
ld well way's pianism; the d'Albert piece (part of the suite, op. 1 ntonation is pure and sure, a irs witness to t gh musica 
vs ol alias ‘ . ‘ ‘ 4 R . _ fe ne of the rimé : 1 Of , tions ther ¢ pr 
d lhe numbers for three or more violins were highly inter- | was a dainty, poetic interpretation, rather than the rushing | ' 2 - a 
lers ; A : : ¢ fs as Ww ) st Ss ) ags 1 
ons esting, showing thorough preparation, much rehearsal and | effect as given it by the composer's playing. Away back in : Toate alse fonnen and VW - Dohumeans 
Sott entire unity in ensemble; especially was the last number, | 1882 the lad d’Albert played it for a group of Americans in | singing of the others was also t 6 satis 
tn ’ . . ‘ . ; ‘ 
th the Bach-Gounod Ave Maria, of immense volume of tone, | Weimar, among them Miss Mary Garlichs, Miss May | In her matinee Eng songs M Van Gelade d not 
€ nis . . 7 " ana if . 
what with the eighteen violins, the concert grand pianoand | Hoeltge, Mr. C. V. Lachmund and tl orget he -d country, America, for she gave some 
fullorgan. This was a thrilling ensemble, aud the hallful Mr. Powers’ only appearance at oncert Ame d sa placein her program. Among them 
of people apparently enjoyed it tremendously was greeted with hearty, one might say affectionate, ap | were Shut Thy Dear Eyes, by Tho npson, and One 
The Messrs. Carri are doing a big work here, one far | plause. The popular baritone and maitre de chant was Spring M ng, by Nevin, w she sang with infinite 
reaching in result, full of unlimited possibilities. The music | accorded a reception that would turn the head of a man | grace and art 
| . 
VI N M A a IA A I DRAMATIC CONTRALTO. 
Oratorio, Festivais, Concerts, Recitals. 
MARIAN! WINE—THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC-—FOR BODY AND GRAIN. 
Leading Agents, or ST. CLOUD HOTEL, NEW YORK 
‘“VIN MARIANI, THIS PRECIOUS WINE WHICH GIVES ME STRENGTH, BRIGHTENS ‘ 
BARTHOLDI. 
String Quartet. 
, 
Also Solo work by Messrs. KALTENBORN or BEYER-HANE. 
Write t0 MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 
Panis: 41 Bd Hauswnann. sow 15th $T.,NEWYORK. Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. Address for terms, Agents, or 
Lonpos ; 999 Oxterd Ss 144 WEST 91st STREET, NEW YORK. 
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In Cologne. The principal point | from the sixteenth century. The castle of Pleissenburg, 


BAYREUTH. 


~ Tour to Europe. 


A MUSICO-LITERARY-ART EXCURSION AND 


PILGRIMAGE TO THE BAYREUTH 
FESTIVAL. 


To Leave New York on Saturday, June 26, 
1897, by the Cunard Line Express 
Steamship ‘ UMBRIA.” 


COST OF MEMBERSHIP, 68-DAY TOUR, $560. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Organized and Accompanied by Mr. W. WAUGH 
LAUDER, of Chicago, Il. 


HIS is a musico-literary pilgrimage to Bay- 

reuth—a tour of the homes and graves of the great 

masters, and the most romantic spots and historic cities of 
England, Germany, France and the Netherlands. 

The homes and graves of Shakespeare, Wagner, Liszt, 
Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Jean 
Paul, Chopin, Heine, Cherubini, Hasse, Orlando di Lasso, 
Moscheles, David and a number of others in ‘‘ poets’ and 
musicians’ corner” in Westminster Abbey, and musicians’ 
corner in Vienna, will be included; and in as far as may be 
desired will be treated of in lectures, recitals, travel and 
art talks by Mr. Waugh Lauder, who will accompany the 
party, and whose well-known labors in this field are best 
recommended by the fact that he has delivered 2,986 musico- 
literary lecture recitals alone before the leading clubs, 
churches, conservatories, colleges and universities of the 
United States and Canada. He will be assisted by a num- 
ber of others interested in the educational lecture. 

The educational feature may be made as prominent and 
complete or as retiring and unobtrusive as desired by the 
party. 

OUTLINE OF THE TOUR. 
Leave New York by Cunard Line 
Express steamship ‘* Umbria.” 
(Steamer sails from Pier go, N. R., foot of Clarkson 
street.) 


Saturday, July 3. 


Saturday, June 26. 


Arrive at Liverpool, and proceed 
to London by the MipLanp RailL- 
WAY. 

To be spent in London, the me- 
tropolis of the world. On two 
days carriages will be provided 
for viewing the city. Among the 


Sunday, July 4, 
to 
Thursday, July 8. 
places visited will, of course, be included the Tower, 
Houses of Parlia- 
ment, British Mu- 
seum, National Gal- 
lery, Westminster 
Abbey, St. Paul's | 







Sunday, July 11. 


famous Cathedral; also visit the Church of St. Ursula, 
the walls of which are covered with the bones of that saint 


to be visited, of course, is the | the ancient citadel, contains most of the public offices. The 


Standische Museum contains a good collection of paintings. 
Auerbach’s Cellar is the scene of Mephisto’s pranks with 


and her unfortunate Eleven Thousand Virgins; the Church | the students in Goethe’s Faust. The Church of St. 
of St. Gereon, lined with the bones of the 6,000 martyrs of | Nicholas, dating from 1525, is interesting, and contains 


: ie the Theban legion, &c. The streets contain many inter- 
The Pan-Artistic Study ; 








LONDON—WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


esting specimens of domestic architecture, dating from the 
sixteenth, the fifteenth and even the thirteenth centuries. 
By rail to Bonn, the famous uni- 
Monday, July 12. versity city, pleasantly situated 
| on the Rhine, at the entrance to the narrower and more 
pleasant villas and gardens, shady promenades and fine 
| buildings render it a very attractive city. The cathedral 
| is a beautiful edifice in the Transition style, built in 1270 
and restored in 1845. 

Bonn is the birthplace of Beernoven, and the house in 


which the great composer was born still stands, and has 

been fitted up as a Beethoven museum. In the Miinster 
Platz is a bronze statue of the master. 

Leave Bonn by express steamer 

Tuesday, July 13. for Mayence. With favorable 

weather, the first day on the Rhine 

is one never to be forgotten. The voyage is made through 


romantic river, abounding in vine-clad slopes, feudal castles 
and crumbling towers, celebrated in history, legend and 
song. 

In Mayence, a city and fortress 
Wednesday, July 14. d 
objects of interest are the Cathedral, Palace, Church of St 
Stephen, built in 1318; the Arsenal, containing an impor- 





| 


PARIS—THE EIFFEL TOWER. 


tant collection of armor, warlike implements, &c.; the 
Tower of Drusus, in the Citadel, erected in honor of Dru- 
sus by Roman legionaries; the Roman Aqueduct, &c. In 
the afternoon proceed to Heidelberg. 

The principal object of interest at Heidelberg is the Cas- 
tle, one of the most picturesque ruins in Europe, founded 
in 1300. Among its many curious contents is the Great | 
Tun of Heidelberg, an enormous cask holding 40,000 gal- 
lons, which was made in 1764; near it is the Small Tun, | 
holding 8,000 gallons. The Church of the Holy Ghost, 
founded in the fourteenth century, contains some interesting 
tombs. The beauty of its surroundings constitutes the 





great attraction of Heidelberg. Few towns are more 
charmingly situated or possess a more picturesque appear- 
ance, the romantic elements being heightened by the mag- 









COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 


Cathedral, the Parks, &c. Leave on Thursday evening | 
for Brussels via Harwich and Antwerp. 

In Brussels, The principal places 

and objects to be visited are the | 
park, the Palace Royal, contain- 

ing many fine pictures by old and 


Friday, July 9, 
and 
Saturday, July 1c. 


modern painters; the Palais des Académies, formerly the 
palace of the Prince of Orange; the Palais de ia Nation; 
the elegant Hotel de Ville, with its graceful tower, built in 
1402; the Cathedral, and many other fine public and private 
buildings. A carriage drive will be arranged. Leave by | 
afternoon train for Cologne, 


nificent details of the ruined castle. 
Carriages will be provided for viewing the city. 
The morning will be spent in Hei- 
Thursday, July 15. delberg. In the afternoon pro- 
ceed to Frankfort, a short rail 
journey. The principal sights of Frankfort are the Dom, 
or Cathedral. founded in 1238; the Romer, or Town Hall, 
dating from the fifteenth century; the Stadel Art Institute, 
with a fine collection of paintings; the Natural History | 
Museum, the Ariadneum, the famous Palm Garden, the 
Zoological Garden, &c. There are some historically inter- 
esting houses in Frankfort, such as that where Goethe was 
born, the house in which Luther lived, an old turreted 
house near the Cathedral, built in 1454, &c. The old | 
bridge, built in 1342, is a handsome structure. 
Travel by. express train from 
Friday, July 16. Frankfort to Leipsic, 
Saturday, July 17, To be spent in Leipsic, called 
and by Goethe ‘‘my little Paris.” 
The University is the oldest in 
Germany, with the exception of 
Prague, as it was founded in 1408, The Town House dates 


Sunday, July 18. 


picturesque part of the valley of the river. The many | 


the most picturesque and beautiful regions that border this | 


of the German Empire. The 


some good paintings. 

At Kénig-Strasse No. 12, a memorial tablet records the 
fact that MENDELSSOHN once lived there, and a fine statue 
to that master stands opposite the New Gewandhaus. 
Bach's St. Thomas School, his old organ, and his grave. 
but lately located outside the ancient Johanneskirche, will 
be visited. 

Monday, July 19. Leave Leipsic for Berlin. 
In Berlin, the third city of Eu- 
Tuesday, July 20, rope, the capital of Prussia, resi- 
dence of the Emperor of Ger- 
- many, and seat of the Imperial 
Wednesday, July 21. (jovernment. Potsdam, the “ Ver- 


sailles of Prussia,” is 16 miles from Berl 


in, beautifully 

situated on an island in the river Havel, called Potsdamer 

| Werder. It is well worth a visit, its palaces and parks 

being very beautiful. Carriages will be provided for view- 
ing the city. 

Thursday, July 22. Travel to Dresden. 
To be spent in Dresden, the 
Friday, July 23. 


capital of the kingdom of Saxony 


he principal objects of interest 


are the Zwinger, erected in 






1711, containing the cel 
brated Picture Gallery, and 
the Museum, the Historical 
Mu n 


Neumarket; the Jap- 





in the 


anese Palace, in the 


Neustadt, contain- 


ing a remarkable 
} collection = of an 
| tiquities, and the 
Royal Library . the 
Palace, founded in 
15384, which con- 
tains, in the cele 


brated Green Vault, 
one of the most valu- 
able existing collec- 


ti 


tions of curiosities, THE RHINE—DRACHENFELS CASTLE. 


jewels, trinkets and 


small works of art At Galerie-Strasse No. 18, the house 
of the composer Werner is marked by a tablet; he is 
buried in the Roman Catholic Cemetery A fine bronze 
statue of the master stands near the Museum 

Leave Dresden, via -rague, tor 

Saturday, July 24. Renee. 
Sunday, July 25, !0 Vienna, the beautiful capital of 
the Austrian Empire. The prin- 
aed ipal attractions are the Cathedral 
Tuesday, July 27- of St. Stephen, or Dom, dating 
from the twelfth century; the Church of the Augustines, 


dating from 1327; the Hofburgkirche, an ancient edifice, 


which was rebuilt in 1449; the Hofburg, or Imperial Palace; 
the two Belvidere Palaces, 1693-1724; the Academy of Fine 
Arts, with a very fine collection of paintings, sculptures, 
&c.. the celebrated University, the largest in Germany, &c. 
The celebrated Conservatory of Music possesses a library 
of 20,000 musical works, and a fine collection of old instru- 
ments, portraits of composers, manuscripts, busts, &« 
Leave by morning train for 
Salzburg, one of the most beauti- 
fully situated placesin Austria. It containsa number of fine 


Wednesday, July 28. 


buildings including the Residenz, or Palace (1592-1724) ; 








STKATFOR D-ON-AVON—SHAKESPI ARE’S HOUSE, 


the Cathedral, built 1n 1614; the fortress of Hohen-Salz- 
burg, founded in the eleventh century; and many fine 
churches. The principal interest for music lovers, however, 
lies in its associations of Mozart, who was born at No. 7 
Getreidegasse, now the Mozart Museum. There is a fine 
statue to the composer in the Mozart-Platz, and his house 
in the Markart-Platz is shown. 
Thursday, July 29. Travel by early train to Munich, 
In Munich, the capital] of the king- 
Friday, July 30. dom of Bavaria, In treasures of 
art Munich is one of the richest cities in Germany. The 
chief sights are the Alte Residenz, or Royal Palace; the 
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burg, Festsaalbau, or ‘‘ Building of Festal Halls” ;the Koenigsbau, | works of great authors and masters in the evenings by M1 Stern’s New York Success. 

The or Neue Residenz; the Royal Library, the University, the | Lauder and other capable artists and professors (when {IS is the verdict of the New York press on 
ings. Glyptothek, containing a very fine collection of sculptures; | desired by the party) i ge na os tae y : 

with the Pinakothek, or Picture Gallery, containing the famous The business management of the tour has been placed by 





but performance of Mr. Leo Stern 


o . o3 } ; ' ft P y . rt wé ir. Dvorék’'s 
nds of Tuos. Cook & Son, the old ‘ ‘ . ss I " 





f St. national collection of paintings; the National Museum; the | Mr. Lauder in the : a ont ie Sas ieee 
tains Parish Church of St. Peter, dating from the twelfth cen- | established tourist t hose gh reputation for the nails ae cena tite Testa 

tury; the colossal statue typifying ‘‘ Bavaria,” &€« past fifty-five year omplete facilities, guarantee the Mr. S APT , s merits 
is the In the Koenigsbau are the famous NIBELUNGEN Frescors, | satisfactory carrying of the tour here s \ t f his beaut 
tatue by Schnorr. On the Promenade-Platz is Brugger’s statue All the details of travel will be attended to by the firm’s | ‘TS'TUMent eae ene eee ; ee * ~ 
haus. of GLuck, the composet Carriages will be provided representative, thus relieving the tourists of the worry and | ; py : ‘ =e -_ » pice axeethe fa be arate 
ee Saturday July 31. Travel to Nuremberg. het Poms ; | a. oi py aoe be st . rape : — dhe pongo 


To be spent in Nuremberg, where | . 7 he rtoa Mr. D Sunda ght neert ‘ York 

















Sunday, August 1. 1 i a - o 
carriages will be furnished. One . . _ . ribur } ) 
S Illustrated descriptive pamphlets free from Thos. Cook & 
: F the features of the citv is the number of fifteenth and ; : rep: 
Eu- of the features of the ity . the number o = eenth and | go, 961 Broadway, New York At 7 the P — Soci ospeeten 
‘onl. sixteenth cent houses still existent in excellent preserva aftert M S \ x ‘ w 
“ee tion. These nedizva s, with their high ‘ P é ‘ t and well manage w. A had studie 
Ger- Be ae eee Musical Art Society Concert. the oo with veri: ot Geawen, ond waved & ender Ob en 
er ial peaked gables and lavish ornamentation, add considerably 
« . . P > 44 ° ; : poser r ' t 1 ; that reior 
Ver to the pi of Nuremberg The Castle, or Burg | HE second concert of the Musical Art Society, apes ' . 
er- é : i wa x i t ar : ‘ ma 
‘fully is a massive building of the eleventh century Inthe court of New York (now in its fourth season), I rank Dam- | enthusiast He was reca an ‘ aI 
mar yard is the venerable Lime Tree, said to be 700 years old. | rosch director, was given in Carnegie H on Tl day uy \ , Varch 6, 189 
amet , 
ir] Other sights are the Church of St. Lawrence, containing | evening last, the 18th inst rhe society was assistet 
aTKS ‘ : > C arsal I 4 
: many sculptures by Albert Diirer; St. Sebald’s Church; | Dr. I he Mr. Walter Voigtla ‘ ‘ f 
view- , i ° S ( H yeste iva 
the Rathhaus, 1613; St. A2gidius, a Benedictine Church of | d amour C. Ca rgar and an orchestra \ { ; s und ay be 
the twelfth century; Albert Diirer’s House, the old meeting | of dutes, clarinets, bassoons la ole i gamba rhe | Sa ; ‘ i aS a 
place of the Meistersinger, &« cellos and | es the tollowing progra | ie wa , ' 
the F ur ) ‘ Nia reca severa 


, At Bayreuth rhe \ ere é ae p ay Snes aaa . 
cony. Monday, August 2, ae te : _ + pear Crt - one vas = . . - . ‘ a ki viet » - a. 


Willi per 





erest i 
: T Y tending the performances of the | 7 S : i ree SO0e 
hursday, August 5. , : . ; : , lar 4 
7s Mee 5+ Second | of Der R Des | O Filii et Filia k ‘team 

NiBELUNGEN, which will be as follow August 2, Rhe \ s Trag G I 5. Ba M s I ‘ es st a 

yold: August 8, Walkiire; August 4, Siegfried; August 5,| ' Philha . Mr. Stern 

Gotterdimm ri Na -_ ‘ st ‘ r t H ne 
Leave Nuremburg 1 morning id a ‘ ny " } is er gh 

: “ , — ‘ 1 € ) ik t y 


Friday, August 6. train for Stuttgart, the capital of R Mr. St oe aa es . lent fins pa oh 1 











Wiirtember; rwos ' te 
- Anda und M , | Z \ s 
= Travel from Stuttgart to o = - ¢ \ ,or Wa 6, 180 
Saturday, August 7. ; Ba Stras Pla \ Ma 
burg. gtiande | , . . 
, . 1 t ‘ | ‘ \N , 
lo be spent in Strasburg. \ ‘ ‘ M 7 
Sunday, August 8. the Cathedral, with its world re- Phe ty sang with perfect vocal purity a1 ite | Soci n Ha , aud are 1ally dis 
nowned Clock rhe ¢ of S te l tf d e artist i 1 8 t the er ‘ 
Thomas and the N¢ teen ( s I c ' ew he vorak, v Mr. S 
are worthy of a t ] N C y ema t ence, | t Ac a I wire " 
ably fine organ semble has no po é " I s| ‘ . - a , 
Monday, August 9. Travel to Paris h an produce at time rea fects of Ly, assist M 
Nine days to be ent Paris, | surpassing de y at penetration, w " 7 ; " ealing as 
Tuesday, August 10. , i a Ne a - ’ g 
- to e capital of France, and one of | cll ( \ ; . - 
. the handsomest and gayest citi ) i ] i pla aan 
Wednesday, Aug. 18. . , bile . : 
aad ot r vo t LZ é man r ‘ t ite i r i a t 1“ - y 
jouse ‘ ; 
: places and objects of terest, more parti ur those of in bDOodV oO a nally in ice A re strengt and me are as als 
1e 18 > a “ , i $ “ < ‘ 
terest to the tudent and iover ort musi a first I 1deration, Dut their voca ja ty I re ind thnel e 7 uw P any 
ronze a } P } ’ ] NT at . hat } : 
Travel to — lexibility and precision admirable Nothing better can be 
Thursday, August 19. ro : i ia Diep] ase eee ame wel athe aad hay i M t en er 
— . ] M Frat D rosch has ought his voices i ns I 
Friday, August 20 . 1 i 8 c S 
y & In London, es « . ‘ 
’ f to ole Mr. S n 
tal of terest, & I P P " ™ ’ , . . : He cl : 
prin Sunday, August 22. a a sphere ate ( Se 
rit t , 4 \ VAS s« ) )- , = : 
adieal Nenad P Leave London r L Sool via | Josquin de ] Ave 1 n n ul airy ’ aap 
- llonday Aug. 23. , so - ’ Ie ( nost sinful to disturb by the entry of the more | the op hes 
ing ? &- 23 Oxford and Warwick. Oxford has | ’“**™ “" as ' : mury < nore ‘ ex} : , was re 
ating ' 4 , , : wal ‘ s } un, March.6. 190 
many attractions i eb 3 b magnihfice ro Lie es \wa ria Lass Mote 
fines, . IDR “4 gl a. 
lifice specimens of medieval ar tecture Warwick ha come I ire! . i€ A ige ea I Me M Ss N . k d . 
lace interesting old | yuse \ t Stratford-on-Avon and Chester ng dolce by the fen e voices, then rkeda p to acres | ete P atCa 
ace, nd w the full chorus. w he +if . lors hit of | £ arl nd 
Fine Stratford-on-Avon derives its importance from its connec endo by th 1 hor vasa auti y deve i f | ; y _ 
tion with Shakespear . » was born t re in 1564 one color Leisring’s gorous ©) I et | © was sung | pla " ee ee ne od , 
’ ith r + } ne. nd «nir na +} 1 mnhant ] pia “ ‘ \ 4 x sit ‘ with « 
Leaving Stratfor n-Avor the part Ww proceed to | With great buoys y and spirit, and the imphant giaad- | “* \ > Mamoh a om 
vat ness of the re \ i t et evoked the 





brary Liverpool, where the night will be spent a a oa ni oo 


stru- ae ea = vad Petascale aoe tlk a aes clea ea 


7. 
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Announcement.—Mr. Leo Stern, the great 
















































Cunard Line steamship ‘‘ Serv ‘~peae ” ———, wou . ' nd ' nt nt 
w ard Lin I + vie cael cadiiee of Waal mes actin: eats Cement ellist, and Mr. Innocente de Anna, the famous 
for ednesday, Sept. 1. Due at New York gual pot Ss I | baritone, late of Mapleson’s Itz » Onera t pa 
auti- IncLUSIVE Fake (Zour of 68 Day $560 bpm — placed their busine in the of Mr. Victor 
auti ie 
, . " " aan a aiid diana . t xcelient hel} M Ww. | "hese artists are able for engagements in Ay 
f fine SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES OF THE TOUR. Ca . - one whe _ e additior pplied by | May ' 
724 . — oy Pe F : epee ie x 
aia di 1. Covering the most territory in the least time compat Robert Franz to Bach's original score with licious taste. | Verlet.—This young prima donna is meeting with im 
ble with comfort and profit The clarinets and , t e time by Franz to nt succe = I his week she is filli ngagements in 
: : , exas On irch 30 she sings wl elssohn Glee 
2 ( —_ xreparation for tl vreat artistic event tl 611 the a . . ‘ali —_— ae — | . v : | ohn Glee 
2. areful j eparatic rt le great arti tic event of the ill the gaps o ) vacant by Bac provisa- | Club at Carnegie Hall, and on March 81 she appears witt 
tour, viz The Bayreuth Wagner Festival tion, were also present, so that the work was heard to full | the Apollo Club, of Bostor bd 
3. No trouble, extra expense or loss of time in traveling The viole d'amour may possess at this period Sieveking.—’ 0 h pian Sieveking 
and sightseeing a limited interest for curiosity lovers, but as solo instr ust returned to the ci i st co eted a tou 
4. A skilled and experienced guide or courie 1 charge ments at this present stage of string fa y development sixty recita Mr ; to ope in May 
5. An artist (Mr. Lauder) in charge of the artistic needs | they must certainly be dismissed as devoid of interest and 
of the company. beauty, and the virtue in bringing tl ward is not WILL 
6. Careful « hape ronage of young ladies (Mrs. Laude exactly evident They wheeze and hum, and per se art e 
and other ladies will be of the party) vastly unpleasant instruments 
7. A definite object and system in view Mr. Frank Damrosch deserve yngratulation for his ex 
8. A healthy and inspiring vacation llent work. He has done everything he set out to do, and 
9. Carriage drives, as per itinerary, in London, Paris even mo for the rus has established itself more en 
Brussels, Heidelberg, Berlin, Vienna and M h, tl durin ‘ et ‘ tic New York than might 9 
enabling the tourist to see more in a day of skillfu have bes oO lently ted at tl tset Its director 
Salz- formulated sightseeing than he otherwise could accomplish | has worked well The en va irge a a sy ' 
tine in two days, and that ata great saving of time, money and pathe tic one The stage was effectively massed with palms PIANIST. 
ever, wear and tear. and plants, and the concert proceeded smo y and promptly e 


No. 7 10. Lectures, recitals, papers and talks on the lives and | throughout 
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BREITKOPF & HARTEL. 


Music Dealers and Importers. 
Oldest Established Music Publishing House 
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NEW YORK BRANCH: ft! East 16th St., i 
3etween Union Square and 5th Avenue. | 240 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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226 Wabash Avenue, March 20, 1897. § 
IGHT operas and large and small concerts 
have, with three comic operas, constituted the week’s 
music. Considerably more interest has been shown in all 
musical matters and the outlook was decidedly more hope- 
ful, but it is late in the season, and those who wish to be 

heard must hurry or their chance will be slight. 
* e+ & 


It has been stated that the de Reszkés and Calvé were 
not paid their salaries for the Chicago engagement. Such 
a statement is unjust toward the opera company. Does 
any reasonable person really suppose that the three artists 
in question would sing if they were not paid? Then the 
talk about the guarantee fund is ridiculous. Who, having 
any knowledge of the inside track of affairs, would credit 
Milward Adams with giving $2,500 for such a purpose? 
This is what really happened. The manager of the Audi- 
torium, with the consent of the Auditorium Company, can- 
celled an de Reszkés and 
Calvé consented to sing for less money during the remain- 
der of the season, Mr. Grau waived $2,500 due him, 
and Mr. Dunlop, of New York, furnished $5,000 in cash 
toward making an amicable arrangement. The opera 
company was ill advised in coming here, and those people 
who live here and have to do with the catering for the 
musical public should have known that this is a city of 
fads and blind followers in the footsteps of fashion, that 


indebtedness of $2,500, the 


many of the fashionable people were going East for the 
inauguration, and that those who remained would have to 
be approached personally to obtain their support to the 
operatic scheme. But they would have to be told the plain, 
unvarnished truth about the three singers unable to come 
to Chicago, and requested to give their patronage to an all 
round good, equal company at an ordinary price. 

That the operas one and all have been beautifully mount- 
ed and staged, all the minor details and accessories well 
thought out, and in many instances as adequately given as 
in Paris or London, is undoubtedly the fact, and but for the 
Eames, and of course Nordica, would 
From all accounts it 


fuss about Melba, 
have found ready acknowledgment. 
is right to suppose the company will fare better in St 
Louis, as $5,600 is the amount already received for the first 
performance, and $6,000 has been booked in Cincinnati for 
the opening night. The company goes also to Louisville 
one week, Boston one week, and will give a supplementary 
short season in New York. 

With one exception the daily papers have been extremely 
fair toward the opera enterprise. The exception, however, 
demands that only the greatest ‘‘ stars” shall be heard, and 
wants to hear no less than four every evening. Anyone 
lower in reputation than the de Reszkés, Calvé, Melba, 
unless, of course, it be Nordica, is, according to this music 
critic, unworthy of notice. 

Take the case of Clementine De Vere, who has proven 
herself an .exceptionally fine artist, and who can sing the 
most trying music without a trace of fatigue, and whose in- 
terpretation of the music in the réle of the Queen in The 


artist, and now, with experience, study and great natural 
gifts, she is one of the bulwarks of the opera company. Her 
repertory is enormous and she has been able to sing a part 
at a few hours’ notice. Her success here was most pro- 
nounced. Auditorium audiences have been quick to rec- 
ognize and appreciate her performance, and she will finda 
warm welcome awaiting her when next she visits Chicago. 


* ee 


The opera manager’s fate—a capricious prima donna. 
How often has the former to bear the brunt of the public's 
wrath when the object really deserving of censure is the 
‘‘star,” who is in most instances a creature of moods. 
Take the latest example of tyrannical capriciousness. 


| Monday last Calvé was announced to sing in Cavalleria 


| Rusticana and the mad scene from Hamlet. 


! 
| ducement could alter her resolve. 


| 





| tion, one expects a more scholarly interpretation. 


She had au- 
thorized Mr. Grau to advertise this and positively stated her 
intention of appearing in the two different rédles the same 
evening. At 6 o'clock she gave the management to under- 
stand that she could not endure the fatigue consequent 
upon the two performances, and not all the pleading or in- 
The result, of course, 
was great disappointment for the public, unlimited abuse 


| for the opera management, and an absolute disgust for the 


way in which it had been tricked. Many people attended 
the opera solely for the purpose of hearing Calvé sing music 
so widely different in character, and I knew of several who 
went only to hear Calvé as Ophelia. But the opera man- 
agement is entirely blameless in the matter; the onus of it 
rested exclusively with Calvé, and she is the present ruliug 
power. 
* * * * 

On Monday Adele Aus der Ohe made her only Chicago 
appearance this seasun, being engaged by the Amateur 
Club. The general public was also invited to attend, but I 
did not see many of the general public, the hall being well 
filled with the Amateurs. This club has been much to the 
fore lately, and beyond the very big events has given the 
best concerts and recitals of the year. The engagement of 
Miss Aus der Ohe promised to be popular, as the pianist 
was held in excellent remembrance for a very finished per- 
formance. However, expectation was not fulfilled, as from 
whatever the cause, illness or otherwise, she did not reach 
the exalted standard one looked for. Her playing of the 
Bach-Tausig fugue was good, as was also the Scarlatti ca- 
priccio and pastorale, but where or from whom did she 
obtain her interpretation of the Beethoven op. 53 (com- 
monly known as the Waldstein)? It was spiritless, lifeless, 
many of the points were missed, and the third movement 
was taken at a distressingly slow tempo. The performance 
would be acceptable and even passably good from many 
others, but from Adele Aus der Ohe, with -her big reputa- 
The 
Franz Kullak and Arthur Foote selections were not particu- 
larly interesting, and the Mendelssohn Spinning Song 
(encored) I heard incomparably given last week by Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler, and so was somewhat spoiled for any- 
thing less perfect. The Chopin and Rubinstein numbers 
were artistically given, but the Liszt rhapsody differed en- 


| tirely in its interpretation from that of any other artist, 


which may, or may not, be an advantage. Miss Aus der 
Ohe played a very interesting and difficult etude of her own 


composition beautifully, for which she gained an encore. 


| The audience, considering its habitual coldness, was appre- 


ciative, and twice waxed positively enthusiastic, notably 
after the Chopin andante spiniato polonaise. It is often 
said that the Amateur Club is the most thankless audience 
an artist can have. This is obviously unjust; the Amateurs 
are very quick to recognize and very ready to acknowledge 


real merit. ‘That they have become hardened and cold is 


the fault of the many musicians who have overtaxed their 


Huguenots was both vocally and dramatically as satisfying | 


a performance as one could wish. She can not only sing, 
but she can act, and she understands the dramatic require- 
ments, which is more than can be said for some of her pre- 
That she is a splendid artist and 
Judg- 
ing from her success here in such heavy music, I am sur- 
prised that she has not been heard in Wagnerian opera, as 
her range and quality of voice, method and stage presence 
Her voice has won- 


decessors in the part. 
musician is shown in all the work she undertakes. 


are admirably adapted for such work. 
derfully improved, mellowed and broadened since I heard 
her six years ago. She was thena young girl, and sang a 
scena from I] Flauto Magico at Henschel’s orchestral con- 
cert, and afterward with the Richter Orchestra. It was then 
generally conceded that Madame De Vere was a finished 


patience. Given an artist of merit, well tried and worthy, 
and whose efforts are artistic, then the Amateur Club will 
be the first to respond. 

* eh & 

With two such assisting artists as Max Bendix and David 
Bispham any concert would be insured artistic success, so 
that it was not surprising that Steinway Hall should be 
well filled at the annual entertainment given by W. C. E. 
Seeboeck. The concert was timed to commence at 3:30. 
At 3:55 Mr. Seeboeck and Mr. Bendix opened the program 


| with Schumann’s sonata for violin and piano; then Bispham 


sang four very long, serious songs, by Brahms (new to 
Chicago), and the program continued for twenty-two num- 
bers, until the hour of 6 was nearly reached. Beyond 
the length of the program and the dreadfully late hour, all 
was enjoyment. Mr. Bispham was the delightful artist 
whose singing always charms. Mr. Bendix shared honors 
with the giver of the concert, and Miss Lucille Stevenson 
made a very creditable first appearance, singing with con- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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siderable effect. Mr. Seeboeck played several of his own 
compositions in addition to several little numbers by Liszt, 
Godard, &c. 

*# ee 

Genevra Johnstone Bishop’s Southern tour has been one 
long triumphant success. She was obliged to return three 
times to Tampa, Fla., her recitals drawing crowded houses. 
She goes to Jacksonville, Thomasville, Asheville and Wash- 
ington, D. C., arriving in Chicago March 24, and leaves for 
the West and Coast March 28. Financially and artistically 
the trip has been beyond expectation. Madame Bishop has 
already made many engagements for next season, and five 
for the Eastern States during July and August. Miss Nellie 
Cook, a clever pianist of Toledo, has accompanied Madame 
Bishop during the tour. 

*e# & & 

One of the local enterprises most deserving of encourage 
ment and support is Clifford’s Gaiety Theatre, where comic 
opera holds sway. The management has organized a stock 
company, and exceedingly attractive and creditable per- 
formances are being given. There are some light lines in 
Little Miss Chicago, the name of the piece, which has been 
drawing large audiences for the past five weeks, and the 
music by Gustave Luders is pretty and tuneful, show- 
ing much skill and originality. 
Veronica Jarbeau and John D 
and give a most excellent entertainment, with not a dull 
Miss Louise Willis Hep- 


ner looks charmingly pretty, sings charmingly, has a sweet, 


The company, headed by 
Gilbert, work with a will 
moment in the whole performance 


clear, ringing voice and is a powerful attraction, and Miss 
Jarbeau, as always, remains one of the brightest of comic 
opera stars. The management of Clifford’s Gaiety is de- 
serving of congratulation in organizing a stock company 
and giving employment to our local people, of which the 
company, with but two exceptions, is composed. Possibly 
this is but the initial step toward permanent comic opera 
of a high class in Chicago under Mr. Clifford's manage- 


ment. 


I hear from Minneapolis that the opposing factions, Frau- 
lein Schoen-René and the Commercial Club, who had both 
organized a musical festival, have joined forces, buried 
their differences and will be Schoen- 
René advertises that the Boston Orchestra and Calvé have 


heard in concert. 


been engaged and that she will conduct the chorus as here- 
tofore, giving everyone satisfaction but the local musicians 
+ } 


o be hoped 


I that a better 


who are not taking part. It is 
condition of affairs will exist before the festival takes place 


*e# ee 


Signor and Signora De Pasquali gave a song recital in 
afternoon. Sis 


the Auditorium recital hall Thursday Signora 
De Pasquali is a most pleasing singer and has a delightfully 
clear, fresh voice. She has much in her favor—a good 
method, a very charming presence and a distinct style 
Signor Pasquali sang several numbers with his accustomed 
success. Mme. Anna Weiss played the accompaniments, 


and showed she is not only a brilliant pianist, but an 


artistic accompanist. 
Mr. Frederic Grant Gleason gave his second lecture of the 


t Auditorium. 


season yesterday at the recital hall of the « 
Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson will sing in Minneapolis and 

Jacksonville, Ill., thismonth. The Manuscript Society held its 

third meeting Wednesday, presenting the following program 

Piano 

ong gir Ser ae Adolph Brune (C 


Waltz, op. 8, No. 4 


Piano and violin 
Berceuse 
Mazurka (G string a 
Messrs. Josef Chapek and 


Josef Chapek 
I 


\ Oldberg 
Songs 
Flower in the Crannied Wall 
The Brook...... eciane Clarence Dickinson (Chicago 


One Way of Love 
Mrs. Proctor Smith 
.Harold E. Knapp (Evanston, II1.) 


versity String Quartet 





Quartet in C major.. 
The Northwestern lt 






Messrs. Harold E. Knapp, first violin; Joseph Bichl, second in 
Caspar Grilnberger, viola; Wm. H. Knapp, ‘cello 
Vocal, Ave Maria..... ....W. J. McCoy (Oakland, Cal.) 


Mrs. Oolaita Zimmerman 
(Violin obligato by Jos. Chapek.) 
Quintet. .... spevendueees Harry P. Hopkins (Baltimore, Md.) 
Messrs. Walter Spry, piano; Fred L. Kent, flute 
first violin; Caspar Grilnberger, viola; Wm. H. Knapp, ‘cello 


Harold E. Knapp, 


The Liebling class reunion (the sixth of the season) is 
held to-day at Kimball Hall. 

The next general concert of the Amateur Musical Club 
will be given in Steinway Hall, Monday, March 22, at 2:30 
o'clock. The program will be devoted to Chicago com- 
posers, in honor of the Chicago Manuscript Society, and 
Messrs. Theodore Speiring, Esser, Weidig and Williams 





ANNA LANKOW, 


== Vocal Instruction, 


GARCIA-LANKOW METHOD. 


825 Park Avenue, New York. 


INEZ GRENELLI, 


SOPRANO. 
Concert, Oratorio and Song Recital. 
For terms, dates, etc., address direct 


155 West 66th Street, NEW YORK. 





RICCARDO RICCI, e e 
BASSO. 


Late of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, London; 
the Royal Albert Hall and Covent Garden Concerts, and 
of * The Bostonians,”’ begs to announce that he has 


Opened a Studio for Voice Culture 
49 West 35th Street, New York, 
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will assist. The program, arranged by Mrs. Nettie R. 


Jones and Mrs. Oliver K. Johnson, is as follows - 


Canon, F major.............. nebdeswesee>s 
Miss Lillian M. Way 


Middleschulte 


Originality in Musical Composition. 


By C. C. MuLier 


ee Ta Be ce iien ented csabiedsdvivess etos .Mazzucato-Young USICA DIVI NA. the airiest and fleetest one 
Mrs. J. F vetiiin Thacker . 
nt 


Exhilaration...... 


ee ‘ aes .Sherwooc 


Romanza Ap passionate... 
Miss Celeste Nellis 
O Santissimo Otho, Visconti 
Mrs. Fre lerick A Benga 
Address by the President of the Chicago Manuscript Society 
Mr. Frederic Grant Gleason 
Quintet for piano and strings. op. No. 2, D minor, allegro and 


andante....... ° oversees Seeboeck 
Mrs. Lapham and Messrs Spe iring, Esser, Weidig and Williams 

Christmas Song.. Eleanor Smith 

Have You Got a Brook in Your Little Heart Clarence Dickinson 


Mrs. Oscar B. Remmer 
Serenade. 





Elfinstanz 
Miss Maude Jennings 

Where Do the Stars Hide? 

Norse Lullaby ; ‘ John A 


The Roses. . j 
A Summer Lullaby j 
Amate 





The American Conservatory will give a series of invita- 
tion recitals by some of the most advanced students in 
ye Monday 


Kimball Rehearsal Hall. The first recital will 
afternoon, March 22. 


The following interesting program will be given 


Andante and Pastorale bau Scarlatti Tausig 
Bourrée G major gach 
Miss Jessie Hoagland 

Spring songs 
Burst, Ye Apple Buds Emery 
Spring Song Mackenzie 
A May Morning Denzé 
Miss Mabel G lwin 
Aufschwung..... Schumann 
Nocturne, op. 15, No. 2 Choy 


Etude, No. 12 ' 
Miss Hoagland 


Flower songs 








Blossoms Corbet 
Broken Flower Chaminade 
Violets Marst 
Miss G 1d Ww 
Rondo in G major Beet! 
Papillon : ( 
Valse Caprice R 
Miss Hoaglar 
Love songs 
La Serenata 
Ecstacy ‘ Beach 
The Bee's Cou I DD’ Hardelot 
Creole Love § Smit 
Miss G wit 
Polonaise, op. 22 Choy 
Miss Hoaglar 
Orchestral part played by Mrs. Gertrude Murdoug 
Helen Page Smith, a mpanist 





A song recital was given by some pupils of th 
Conservatory Monday evening. Among them were three 
studying with Mme. Nellie de Norville 

The Chicago Piano College gave a concert Thursday, 
being assisted by Miss Mae Estelle Acton, who sang Ah 





¢ 


Fors e Lui (Verdi), and Le Saran Rose { 
The American Conservatory will give a recital on Satur- 
day afternoon, March 27, in Kimball Rehearsal Hall, the 
program consisting entirely of compositions by members of 
Messrs. Adolf Weidig, Hubba: 


Harris, Clarence Dickinson, Victor Everham, Cave Thomp- 


the faculty and by pupils. 


son and Miss Frain will be represented 
FLORENCE FRENCH 


Viennese Operetta.—An operetta named the Cognac 
King, music by Franz Wagner, has been produced with suc- 
cess at Vienna The action takes place in a French cha- 


teau occupied by the Germans in 1870. The music is said 


to be melodious and singable. 


.Gleason 


‘op. 4, Nos. lan.12(MS) Leibling 


Bertha Jacques 
Carpenter 
The Riddle........ ‘ Jessie L. Gaynor 





1c realm of hea is also the one whose outpour- 


+ } 


1 to e paintiz ngs of all moods 


i | ings come nearest t cheers 

happy, consoles ie sad, inspires the daring; it is, in 
fact, a medium through which almost every emotion can be 
; 


expressed. For this reason it has often been called the lan- 


guage of the soul. Indeed, by listening to its strains, which 
seem to come from and to go nowhere, one can imagine 
one hears enchanting tales that could not be told other- 
wise 

This fleeting element, after having run its course, leaves 
behind no trace other than the recollection; and that, too, 
only when its undulating vibrations float in some rhythmi- 
cal form and are pregnant with thought. But while, for 
persons aspiring to public recognition, it affords an oppor- 
tunity to exhibit particular talents—insomuch that the per- 


former, virtuoso or singer appears directly before an au- 


dience—the average composer has not the same opportunity 
In quietude he jots down his ideas, and develops thew 
according to his ingenuity and taste, and mastery over tech- 
nical requirements. But unless he be a _— singer, an 
expert periormer, or a successful orchestra conductor, com- 


posing for his specialty and performing his owt 


composi- 
tions, he cannot count on early recognition 

Connoisseurs, as well as professionals, that attend regu- 
lar concerts given by artists, or by first-class orchestras, 


rest in anew work. After hearing 





rally find great in 
it they like to converse about it, to state the impression it 
mace upon them, and to hear the views of others 


And wide is the range of opinions! One finds similarity 





that; one says that the lead- 


with this work, another wi 


ng subject is an original one, another holds thatit is bodily 
stolen. The fact is, it is a difficult thing to create an 
entirely novel subject. And fortunate, indeed, is he whom 


nature has endowed with the heavenly gift of original mu- 
cal inspiration! 
It n ay be asked here 
Originality may manifest itself in three ways—in the 
idea or motive of a composition, in a novel form and in 


new effects in orchestral works 





tion, we may say 


Olly dissimilar to 





either quite satis- 





itseli or 


recognizable and 


decisive h more 





acceptable than if te or spun ou 
Now the invention of an original motive is not an easy 
thing to accomplish, considering that the raw material in 
music consists of but the seven diatonic tones of the major 
key and of a like number in the minor 

This material, together with many chromatic changes, 


t } r! } 


has been used again and : agai in in numberless diver 





ways, more or less effectively, by all composers. Toi 
new themes from this seni it is necessary tha } 
future composer should in ingenuity and skill excel all 


predec essors 





So the question arises How is this to be done 
There the toil begins. Some composers supplement their 
efforts Dy torming others accompany their 





motives with massive or 


back on the folksongs of their nations, or c« ympose strains 


his latter course has beeh pursued extensively by many 





contemporaneous composers, notably those of Hungarian 
Russian, Bohemian and Scandinavian birth 
The majority of these tolksong are ot course, not 


known to the other nations, so that a composer, using them 


for the first time, may justly claim originality; particularly, 
f he work them out effectively 
‘The more spontaneous the motives are, the more diver 


sity a composer displays, the more interesting will the com- 


position become, the more will he overshadow other com- 


a ,. | Spiration does not enjoy 
a development. If it be | , 
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posers, and the greater will be the number of his followers 
If he be a genius he will impress his stamp on all contem- 


Sometimes his influ- 





poraneous anda con g composers 


ence will be felt even a long time after his death 


This, of course, implies that pee of lesser talent 
will follow the vein of genius by copying or imitating its 





designs, whether it be done cons« ously or not 


ase with Mendelssohn, 


This has been particularly the 
whose harmonic and melodic strains furnished food for his 


1 ¢} 


his world; with Chopin, 


epigons long after he quittec 
whose compositions are even now a most profitable quarry 
to a multitude of living composers; with Schumann, whose 
somewhat sombre tone creations still continue to inspire his 
disciples; with Liszt, whose brilliant passages attract and 
ensnare to slavish imitation every devotee of the piano; 
nd with Wagner, whose sensuous strains, bold har- 
monies and bright colored instrumentation permeate the 
air to so great an extent that they seem common property 

Each of these eminent men, in his own particular way, 
did his share in enriching musical composition; just as 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert and 


has been done by 


Bach, Handel, 
Weber did, and as, since then, Rubinstein, 
Tschaikowsky, Brahms, Dvorak, Grieg, Saint-Saens, Verdi 
and others 


But with all the pecular originality a composer may pos 





sess, with all the care he may strive to keep out semblances 
k 


| of other compositions from his own work, there may creep 


in some strains that sound familiar ‘here are, in fact, 


passages—such as scales, parts of scales, arpeggios and 
other short phrases that are of eryday occurrence—with- 
out which we could not compose at all Such phrases in 
music are what the words ‘‘I have" and ‘Do you love 
me?’ are in literature It would be ridiculous, of course, to 
deny to a /:terat the claim of originality because he uses 
such words. So would it be nonsensical to say that one 
composer borrows or, as the less euphemistic saying goes 
steals from another, if he uses such phrases, provided they 
are treated differently and are introduced as incidental 
by-work 

But what is the lot of a composer possessing originality ? 
Is he welcomed as a musical messiah Do the disciples of 
the musical art do him honor and follow his lead? If it 
were so his life would be one of unmitigated bliss. 
hands would clear all obstacles from his path, so that, un- 


trammeled and unhindered, he might travel his road to 


Friendly 


Parnassus 
Such a happy life, however, a composer of unusual in- 
rr) i 


On the contrary, he is decried by 


his confréres as an ignoramus, impostor or anarchist; 
and the multitude, which patronizes music only to be 


amused, speaks of him as an incomprehensible, unmusical 
bore. An original composer has in most cases to fight his 
way against adversity, envy and petty jealousies, until his 
powers are well-nigh exhausted. Seldom doés he find sup- 
port strong enough to help him overcome the obstacles he 


encounters, or to enable him to develop his talents and to 





bring his work before the public 
Thus Haydn had to pass through a hard and a joyless 


hildhood, and to advance well in years before he found a 


Mozart 


hood, was shamefully neglected by those that might have 


patron in Prince Esterhazy after a brilliant boy- 


assisted him. Schubert, as is well known, was outrageously 


taken advantage of by his publishers. Passing over similar 





fates of o composers we need only to recall the fact 
that Wagner had to battle against adversity before he 


found a patron in the appreciative King ot Bavaria. 


At the Blenner Exhibition.—Some very pretty music 
was furnished each afternoon during the week from March 


the handsome suite at the Wal- 





to March 8, inclusive, in 





dorf where were placed on exhibition a number of the por 


traits and paintings of the clever artist Mr. Carle J. Blen 


lios are at the Sherwood Numbers of 





ner, whose s 


guests by invitation visited the exhibition, which was open 
from 3to10Pp.M., and during the hours from 8 to 6 en 


joyed a pleasant musical program with their afternoon tea 
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SEASON 


The 


33 Union Square. W., 


1896-97. emeeeaa 


(Great Dutch Pianist 


IEVEKING 


UNDER THE 


Mr. VICTOR THRANE, 
New York. 


DIRECTION OF 


NEW YORK SUCCESS. 


i} ‘ 


*SIEVEKING has a beautiful legato, and his touch is extremely 
good.—New York Times, November 16, 1896. 

‘He is a great, a wonderful pianist He has a sufficient tin Be 
of melancholy to imbue all his work with that touching nm 
sympathy which is the world-wide concordant tone that ~ né 








rings out the truth New York Sun, November 16, 1896 
His reading of the concerto exhibited a satisfactory if 
lliant technique, and a decided poetic feeling New York 


Herald, November 16, 1896 

















SIEVEKING has a singir touch, abundant technique, tre 
ous wrists yple and sonorous, and a most brilliant style His 
success last x ight was marked New York Morning Advertiser 
November , 1806. 
“He pl layed it epler lidly, betraying in his perfort 4 good 
share of all the qualiti ies that go to the maki ng « pianis 
us, emotional, intellectual. What strikes irst is the 
us beauty of to! ne, so essential for real charm.”—New Yora 
Lvening Post, November 16, 1806 
His recitals December promise to Le well attended, judging 
from the flattering comments of last night New York Press 


or it, 1806. 





Then the occasion requi ynplish w 
but he did them more as a matter of cou less for mak ng a 
isplay than is the way of most artists. The audience felt at once 
that the man placed the forcible expression of th yhts or moods 
above mere musical] fireworks The Mail and ‘Bxgress. New 
York, November 16, 1896 
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Against Bayreuth. 


N No. 3 of the Aunstgesang for last month there 

appear, taken from Redende Kunsten, extracts from an 

article by Moritz Wirth, of Leipsic, respecting Frau Lilli 
Lehmann’s performance of Briinnhilde at Bayreuth. 

Although the Wirth article came ‘‘a day after the fair,” 
and thus was very purposeless, as the record of the faulty 
performance of Frau Lehmann had been long closed, I 
should still like to make some reply for the elucidation of | 
this question as far as possible by my own experiences at | 
Bayreuth, and by the supporting testimony of others. 

Houston Chamberlain by no means stands alone in his | 
censure of this well-known singer in respect to her perform- 
ance as Briinnhilde at last year’s Bayreuth festival. How- 
ever divergent may be opinions on particular parts, the same 
opinion almost universally prevails in all judgments respect- 
ing Frau Lehmann; namely, that the whole style in which 
she presented Briinnhilde was unsuccessful—unsuccessful 
simply because she stepped completely out of the frame of 
the work, and again and again was only herself, the prima 
donna Lilli Lehmann, and not Arinnhilde. Even the 
critics of most widely differing papers, both foreign and 
domestic, found themselves in complete accord with the 
whole artistic public capable of judging, and with each 
other as to the position they must assume toward last year’s | 
performances—toward Bayreuth first of all, or especially 
toward Wahnfried. 

Some voices went astray at first, in attributing with their 
usual facile assurance the evident faults of Lilli Lehmann 
in the first cyclus to the ‘‘ wrong” instructions of the di- 
rectress of the festival. When it became better known that 
Frau Cosima Wagner in the kindest and most friendly way 
had begged Frau Lehmann at least to carry out the master’s 
instructions,* and had declared that it was impossible for 
Frau Lehmann to do what was ‘‘right,” there were some 
perplexed countenances among those who had judged so | 
prematurely. And although Frau Lehmann may perhaps, 
in the third and sixth cyclus, have taken some trouble to 
restrain her too independent prima donna nature,and to 
approximate to what the master wished, yet on the whole 
the performance at the conclusion was what it had been at 
‘irst, and particularly in the Gétterddmmerung her inten- 
tional obtrusion of her personality was most disturbing. 
No wonder, for Frau Lehmann since 1876 had been an 
operatic diva in opera houses and transatlantic tournées; to 
represent an artistic work at Bayreuth as it ought to be 
represented she was incapable, however well she sang. 

Who can deny that, making allowance for her indisposi- 
tion on the first evening, she discharged the vocal part of 
her task admirably? By it she roused—what she especially 
wished—the great public, particularly the foreign contin- 
gent, to spontaneous applause. But the trouble was tnat 
in all her singing one had the unpleasant feeling that she 
knew how well she can sing; she is saying to herself, 
‘ Here am I, Lilli Lehmann-Kalisch, and I shall give you, 
the fashionable public of a whole world that happens to be 














* Some perfectly definite instructions of Richard Wagner exists 
of which Moritz Wirth must be ignorant, as they are known only to 
a limited circle. Chamberlain has quoted some of them. What 
Moritz Wirth has constructed for himself about the Wofan and 
Briinnhilde scene, Act I, of the Walktire, are not very clear or con- 
vincing. Besides the question is not one of absolute avoidance of 
profile poses, but simply that Frau Lehmann intentionally presents 
her head in calculated, persistent profile. Against this Chamberlain 
* protests. 


| acquit of being under the 


| mean Wilhelm Tappert 


| Lehmann. 
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assembled here, another proof what a colossal vocal capac- 
That she happened tobe singing Brinn- 
hilde was to her quite a side issue; she would have sang 
Meyerbeer, Mascagni or Weingartner with the same vocal 


ity I. possess.” 


fire. 


And so, in spite of her brilliant resources, her style of 
| singing left us cold. Now for a few proofs. 

I bring forward first a witness whom everybody will 
‘‘Cosima Hypnosis” (to use an 


expression of Wirth, in very poor taste), and who therefore, 
in Wirth’s views, is more inclined to the Lehmann style. I 
He now belongs, asis known, by 
no means to the friends of the present Bayreuth; but he 
possesses extraordinary experience and well grounded 
knowledge. Ina remarkable manner his judgment of Frau 
Lehmann approaches very near to the opinions that must 
have been held even in Wahnfried and the inner circles of 
artists and critics after her first appearance. Tappert 
writes, July 22, after the first Siegfried: ‘* Frau Lehmann- 
Kalisch is long past her best years. Ambition impelled 
this energetic artist to abandon her own domain, and out 
of a graceful colorarura singer to turn herself into a grand 
dramatic singer. I doubted from the very first moment 
whether Frau Lehmann could now be in a condition to exe- 


| cute the exhausting réles of Brinnhilde for three successive | 


evenings. My doubts were fully confirmed. That her 
voice is nolonger adequate is to be regretted (she was, as 
has been said, indisposed during the first cyclus, but in the 


third and fifth had recovered the full power of her voice) ; | 
but worse than this were the defects in her presentation of | 
Without any passion, cold and with awkward | 


the character. 
gestures, this Wirhmaiden performed her task, and every 
movement pointed to the burden of used up almanacs.” 


. | 
Another judgment, and that one by a Frenchman, the | 


celebrated critic of the ELvénement, M. Gauthier Villars, 
who says (after the third act of Siegfried) : 

‘‘Alas! it is not the Wa/kiire who awakes, but Mme. 
However perfect be the art with which she 
sings, each one of her poses has been thought out with 


such consummate skill that the magic at once vanishes. | 


It is a cruel awakening trom our dream.” 

Finally I may quote the words which a German university 
professor, the well-known literary historian, Max Koch, 
used respecting Frau Lehmann (Deutsch Wochendblatt No. 
41, October 8, 1896): ‘* The famous singer could be induced, 
by no advice, no entreaty of the management, to limit her 
artistic individuality. She opposed her self-seeking (sic) 
primadonnity to the fundamental principle of Bayreuth, that 
every individual must be subordinate to the work. And 
thus she succeeded in bringing clearly into view, in con- 
trast with the Wagnerian drama, the whole soulless and 
senseless routine and unnaturalness of grand opera, and to 
incarnate in a festival performance the very evil which 
Wagner intended tocombat by means of Bayreuth. The 
necessity of the Bayreuth school and the indispensability of 
the rule of one single artistic will, to which all artistic 
vanity of the individual must give way if the work is not to 
fall to the ground, was clearly demonstrated by Frau Leh- 
mann. Painful as it was in the moment of the perform- 
ance to see in place of the Wagnerian Brinnhilde in her 
heart-thrilling soul struggles, in supremest joy and deepest 
woe, chilling theatrical poses and unnaturalness, yet the 
friends of Bayreuth owe thanks to the celebrated prima 
donna for having so pent demonstrated the superiority 


| possesses very considerable knowledge 


| many others, even of his friends, very doubtful 


of the Bayreuth style over debased virtuosity, Not only 
models to be imitated, but examples to be avoided, can be 
of service to the good cause.” 

In similar language, the writer of these lines expressed 
himself after hearing the third and fourth cyclus; it is 
superfluous perhaps to quote more opinions. It was granted 
and repeated on all sides that Frau Gulbranson was a more 
characteristic Arinnhilde than Frau Lehmann, because 
she stuck close to Richard Wagner's rules. Chamberlain 
has done nothing more than show up in a practical fashion 
the evident faults of Frau Lehmann most thoroughly in his 
long articles in the Berlin Borsen Courzer of August, 1896, 
which Herr Wirt seems not to have read. How little pre- 
judiced in spite of all Chamberlain is toward Lehmann’s 
performance taken as a whole, especially the vocal side, can 
be seen from his remarks in the Berlin Bérsen Courter 
of August 8: ‘‘ Frau Lehmann this time also sang beauti- 
fully; it is true a tone seldom went to the heart, but we 
have to-day so few opportunities of hearing consummate 
vocal art that we are dazzled by a technic without fault and 
most delicately nuanced, and even disposed to feel sincere 
gratitude. Bayreuth is right in placing the demands of the 
dramatic poet in the foreground as the most essential things 
in his work, but it is well when singers here are reminded 
by such examples as those of Frau Lehmann and Frau 
Schumann-Heink that there is a ‘‘ moral der Kehle,” and 
that there are no réles that demand a more perfect vocal 
technic than those of Wagner.” 

I must refrain from replying to the (I must use the word) 
malicious insinuations against Bayreuth, the management, 
chamberlain, &c., that are contained in unusual numbers in 
Wirth’'s article. I have here only to do with the extracts 
that this paper made from Wirth’s effusion. With the very 
opposite opinions that we hold respecting Bayreuth a con- 
troversy would be quite fruitless. Herr Wirth undoubtedly 
; whether he makes 
a proper use of it in his publications appears to me and 
He fre- 
quently misses his stroke in defending or attacking any 
subject under discussion. This seems to me to be the case in 
the Lehmann-2Brinnhilde question.—Erich Kloss (from 


| Der Kunstgesang, Berlin, March 1, 1897) 


Dr. Dossert’s Organ Recital.—This occurred a fort- 
night ago at the Central Baptist Church, on Forty-second 
street, with the following ambitious program 


Prelude and fugue in G major Rheinberger 


Soprano solo, O, for the Wings of a Dove . Mendelssohn 
Miss Antoinette Becker 

Grand Cheeur... , 

“ ba . Salome 

Cantilene....... 

Duet, Crucifix...... ° ...Paure 


Mr. Henry R. Spang and Mr. Edward A. Dossert 
Toccata in D minor 
Violin solo, Largo 


Bach 
Handel 
Mr. Theo, Arnheiter 
Offertoire in D minor Batiste 
Baritone solo, It Is Enough, from Elijah . Mendelssohn 
Mr. Edward A. Dosser 
Marche, Ruin of Athens...... 
Canteliene Nuptials.... 
Duet, I Will Magnify Thee, 0, Lord 
Miss Antoinette Becker and Mr. Henry R. Spang 
Marche Religieuse........ 
Dr. Dossert was in good f form and played with taste and 
A large audience greatly enjoyed the 


Beethoven 
Dubois 


Mosenthal 


.Guilmant 


discrimination. 
evening. 
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High-Class Artists. 
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Home and Foreign Criticisms of the Cele- 
brated Pianist Augustus Hyllested. 


Augustus Hyllested hus full command of every imaginable tech- 
nical difficulty, combined with a most beautiful singing touch. His 
interpretation of Schumann's Etudes Symphoniques and several 
Chopin compositions was probably the most gigantic and poetic 
piano playing that we have ever heard.—Ferlingske-7idende, Copen- 
hagen, March, 1895. 

Augustus Hyllested has mastered technics to the very highest de- 
gree. His technical resources give him such command of the instru- 
ment that he can bring forth the most delicate pianissimo as well as 
the most fferocious fortissimo with the greatest ease. He has the 
most enchanting way of bringing his hands in contact with the in- 
strument, and possesses the most marvelous shading we have ever 
heard. His playing can well be compared to the development of a 
beautiful flower, attracting first by his refined and delicate touch, 
and gradually opening up in all its glory and displaying his colossal! 
pianistic ability.—oleteken, Copenhagen, March, 1805 


Augustus Hyllested’s superiority as a pianist lies chiefly in the 
wonderful way in which he understands to toueh the instrument 
He produces his tones in the cantabile with the utmost beauty and 
ear for euphony. His ear for coloring and shading is particularly 


remarkable, and is conspicuously so in the lower register. Unlike | 


other pianists, Mr. Hyllested has every nuance of coloring in his 
playing, not giving us simply a pen and ink sketch as do most 
pianists, but a magnificent painting, with every finesse of shading 
This is a quality rarely to be found in a pianist. Mr. Hyllested 
possesses it in the highest and most superior degree.—Na/iona/- 
Tiegende, Copenhagen, March, 185 


* * * Mr. Augustus Hyllested, the young Danish composer and 
ncomparable pianist, well loved and highly esteemed by the public, 
will be heard in Serenade (suite romantique), Le Polonais, op. 2, and 
Liszt, op. 2. The name of Mr. Hyllested has already become famous 
in Germany and in England. He has become identified also with 
music in America as concert pianist, and as professor. 

* * * The pianist Hyllested is having great success in the 
salons here. Wherever he is heard he receives the most enthusiastic 
applause. He has attracted attention both as composer and as | 
pianist. 

His playing is not only remarkable —it is fabulous.—Charles 
Lamoureux, Paris, May 25, Hotel Continental Concert 


Mr. Augustus Hyllested gave a piano recital under the patronage | 
»f the Princess of Wales at Dudley House. The program was well 
calculated to display the varied and remarkable talents of this young 
artist. His own variations on an original theme, a work of length 
and astounding difficulties, was a wonderful instance of his ability 
asacomposer. His playing of Chopin's F minor fantaisie and other 
pieces showed that he possessed not only extraordinary technical 
facility, but the true artist's soul as well. His predominating quali- 
ties are brilliancy of execution, a faultless technic, great power and 
sympathetic expression.—London Times 

Mr. Augustus Hyllested’s performance was calculated to deepen 
the impression of this young artist's exceptional powers. A worthy 
disciple of Liszt, he is equally at home inthe interpretation of the 
grand and severe music of Bach and Beethoven. His playing is in- 
variably characterized by a certainty and self-control which are the 
marks of a mature artist. Schumann's Etudes Symphoniques, Bach's 
prelude and fugue, a picturesque bourée of Handel, a largo from 
Beethoven's sonata, op. 7, and Mendelssohn's Spinnerlied, taken at an 


amazing tempo, were distinctive types, all rendered with equal grace, 
ease and skill. —Adinburgh Scotsman 


Mr. Hyllested's technic is superb and his strength wonderful. Since 


Rubinstein was here we can remember hearing no pianist so exhaust 





the divine possibilities of expressive beauty that are to be foun al 


musical phrase as did Mr. Hyllested.—Aoston Evening Transcript 


Mr. Hyllested displayed his skill especially in the brilliant toursde 
force, which none know how to execute better than this great pianist; | 


| of the fact that he is one of the best baritones here. For 


| especially well adapted to display the noble beauty of his 


| tional timbre—is round, full and mellow, and at the same 
| time capable of great power. He is a conscientious artist 


| to the feminine portion of the audience, and were certainly 


he is full of fire and vigor when required, and genuinely poetic 
when such is the nature of the work.—Chicago Tribune 


The decision and spirit with which Mr. Hyllested gave the opening 
bars of Beethoven's Emperor Concerto instantly told the audience 
that a pianist of unusual talents sat at the instrument. Mr. Hyllested 
possesses the highly developed technic of the modern virtuoso, a 
crisp touch, an abundance of force and refinement of taste 
New York Herald. 


Hyllested is brilliant, intellectual and exquisitely sensitive to the 
poetry of classics.—Chicago Daily News 


Townsend H. Fellows’ Lenten Song Recital. 


A LARGE and enthusiastic audience was in at- 
tendance at the song recital given by Townsend H. 
Fellows at the Waldorf on Thursday afternoon of last week 


; 


The assisting artists were Mrs. Katherine Bloodgood, con- 
tralto; Friiulein Adele Lewing, pianist, and Giacomo 
Quintano, violinist. 

The entire program—an exceedingly interesting one—was 
uniformly well rendered. Many who know Mr. Fellows as 
one of the leading vocal instructors of this city have come 
to think of him solely in the light of a teacher, losing sight 


such people his singing at his recital was a revelation. The 


| songs which Mr. Fellows chose for his first number were 


voice, while his subtle reading of the text and his distinct 
enunciation of the German made them still more interest- 
ing. His voice—a baritone of great range and of excep- 


and sings with finish, coupled with a dignity of manner 


which impresses the hearer. 

Beethoven’s Busslied and Von Weber's Das Miidchen au 
das erste Schneeglickchen, were excellent examples of cor- 
rect and soulful singing, while Schubert’s Neugierige and 
Brahms’ Minnelied were model illustrations of pure canti- 
lene, artistic treatment and delicate finish. In Honor and 


Arms the coloratura was clean cut, rhythm exact and gen- 
eral execution superior. Of the songs in the last number 


the most pretentious was Love Leads to Battle, by Buo- 
noncini—to me the best song of the group, although Drink 
to Me Only and All Through the Night seemed to appeal 





very delicious bits of singing 

The accompanist, Mrs. Constance Spear-Prentice, is en- 
titled to great praise for her artistic and musicianly play- 
ing. 

Mrs. Katherine Bloodgood has a luscious quality of voice, 


which nature was very careful not to bestow on many mor- 
tals. Her singing of the group of French songs was an exhibi- | 
tion of great taste and delicacy, her French pronunciation | 
accurate, and her treatment of the Chaminade songs espe- | 
cially clever. The English songs displayed her voice to | 
great advantage, and especially the last song of the group, | 
When Love Is Done, a fine song written for her by Mr. 
W. H. Alling, who acted as her accompanist | 
Fraulein Adele Lewing was entirely free from superficial 
emotionalism and acceptable to the audience, while the | 
young Italian violinist, Giacomo Quintano, gave a very 


brilliant performance of the difficult Paganini caprice. The 
program in full was as follows 


Songs 
Busslied Beethoven 
Das Madchen an das erste Schneeglickchen : Weber 
Schubert 
Brahms 


Der Neugierige 
Minnelied 
Lanneau 
Madrigal 
L'esclave Lalo 
Dites Moi Nevin 
Paganini 
. Handel 


Chaminade 


Violin, Grand Caprice 
Song, Honor and Arms 


Piano 
Romance Schumann 
Old French Dance (MS.) Lewing 
Ballade, G minor ...-Chopin 
Songs 
Hindoo Song Bemberg 
Allah...... pawns , Chadwick 
Who Is Sylvia...... ° .. Schubert 
When Love Is Done Alling 


. Sullivan 
Old Welsh 
Buononcini 


Drinking song, Ivanhoe 

All Through the Night.. 

Love Leads to Battle 

Drink to Me Only......ccccocccscess 


‘ Ben Jonson 
More and More Tosti 


New York Institute Concert.—The program for this 
concert, which occurs to-morrow, Thursday evening, March 
18, in Chickering Hall, and is devoted entirely to violin 
music, is as follows 
Introduction et Scene de Ballet ; ..De Beriot 

(Transcription for four violins and viola by F. Carri.) 
Miss Agnes Harcourt Mrs. Kate Clorer-Eichhorn 
Mr. David Pasternack Mr. Carl Moszkowitz 

Mr. Carl Schoner 





Concerto, No7 (andante and rondo) : De Beriot 
Mr. Guyon Locke 
Gavot, duo for two violins Dancla 
Master Valentine Eselgroth and Master Charles David. 


; .P. Carri 


Fantaisie, Lucia de Lammermoor 
Ida Wanoscheck 
Grand concerto, for two violins, op. && Spohr 
Mr. David Pasternack and Mr. Carl Moszkowitz 
Ballade and polonaise Vieuxtemps 
Miss Agnes Harcourt 


Marche Nuptiale, for three violins sece eves Papini 
Mrs. K. Clorer-Eichhorn, Miss Jessie Everitt, Miss Flora Boyd 
Rondo Papageno ° oveee Inst 
Mr. Carl Schoner 
Carnival of Venice, variations for three violins F. Carr 


Ida Wanoscheck, 

Master Charles David and Master Isidor Moszkowitz 
Air Varie, op. 2 Vieuxtemps 

Mr. Carl Moszkowitz 
Navarra, grand duo Sarasate 
Miss Agnes Harcou 
The Language of Flowers .H. Carri 
Mazourka Wieniawsk 


rt and Mr. Carl Schoner 


Mr. David Pasternack 

Air Varie, No. 7 De Beriot 
Ida Wanoscheck 
Ave Maria Bach-Gounod 

Miss Agnes Har irt Mrs. K. Clorer-Eichhorn, 

Miss Jessie Everitt Miss Flora Boyd, 

Miss Nan Brown Ida Wanoscheck, 

Miss Marion Gray Miss Catherine Kenney 





Mr. Carl Schoner, Mr. Henry Bossert 

Mr. Car] Moszkowitz Mr. David Pasternack, 

Mr. Guyon Locke Mr. Chr. Van Deventer, 

Mr. J. E. Cannon, Master Valentine Eselgroth 


Master Charles David Master Isidor Moszkowitz 
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A New Concert Auditorium for New York. 


F* is not generally known that one of the most 
beautiful, the most spacious for its estimate and acous- 
tically perfect of auditoriums for concert or recital perform- 
ances lies at this moment in the heart of the fashionable 
thoroughfare of this city in the handsome and luxurious 
Presbyterian Building, at Fifth avenue, corner Twentieth 
street, which has now been in existence for two years. 

It is called in the building Assembly Hall, and presents in 
its convenient and constantly demanded size one of the most 
attractive interiors of which New York can boast—a really 
needed environment for matinées, afternoon 
evening concerts, students’ commencements or other assem- 
blages of refined and cultivated tone which New York sup- 


musicales, 


plies in such profusion, and which are not always as con- 
veniently and effectively housed as they will be found in the 
admirably adapted hall on Fifth avenue, corner Twentieth 
street. 

This beautiful hall was made part of the building with a 
special view to musical uses by the Presbyterian committee, 





but hitherto nothing has been done beyond the admiration | 
of certain private elect to bring the valuably designed and | 


equipped hall before the artistic public as an effective plat- | ground floor and a rear gallery of graduated seats 
| seats all over are spacious, comfortably upholstered in old 


form for their professional work. ‘The first musical step on 
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stage. is a valuable musical factor for professionals, as it is 
also an effctive aid to the artistic atmosphere which all 
artists, musical or other, enjoy in their environment ona 
public platform. 

Everything is ready in this hall to the musician's or 
other artist's hand. A noble organ stands permanently 
tixed, a stage elevated to effective acoustic heights is ac- 
commodated with handsome desk and chairs for speech or 
reading purposes, with ample space when these are re- 
moved for soloists and chorus in a large ensemble. Cham- 
ber music would here find a delightful and resonant home, 
the lofty ceiling and wide passages, which cover no more 
than the just area for such concerts, being far in advance of 
the average auditoriums of the city. The pictures which 
accompany this sketch give a certain idea of the commodi- 
ous convenience of the hall and its appointments, but can- 
not represent the lightness, the comfort, the comparative 
luxury and eminent artistic adaptability of the whole, 
which, for its size, is more liberally disposed to personal 
comfort, air, space and refinement in detail than any hall 
of its seating accommodation which we know of in New 
York 

It is made to seat 550 persons, divided between the 
These 


the part of the committee was to place in the hall a splendid | rose plush, and in their liberal room to stretch and rest the 
three manual Odell organ, one of the best of its kind erected | feet considerably surpass the comfort allowed by most other 


in the country, and this, standing to the left side of the 


New York concert rooms, unless we except Carnegie Hall— 





i 





\ 














1) | 





| . 
that is, the symphony and oratorio concert hall. The nar 


| row space ordinarily allowed in New York artistic audito- 
riums for the disposal of human feet is a serious drawback, 
and prevents many nervous people from risking the tax of 
a performance under such conditions of physical strain 
The new assembly hall, however, of the Presbyterian 
Building has guarded against this fatiguing mistake, and 
offers seating capacity just as liberal and comfortable as the 
easy accommodation in the big Carnegie Hall 

The entrance and standing passages are also unusually 
Economical planning versus ease and freedom 
he } o seat 100 to 150 per- 


spacious. 





ic ba 





might easily have arranged t 
sons more. This could of course be done now under pres- 
sure, but the permanent built capacity, with unusually wide 
paths between and outside aisles, is laid for 550. Anyone, 
however, desirous to entertain more could do so easily, and 
do so without in any way subtracting from the average 
convenience of other halls. This auditorium provides so 
much ground space beyond the limit considered necessary 





by other auditoriums that to fill a fourth of it or more with 
room as the average 
audience has learned to expect 

Tremendously in its favor are the situation and the en 


| 

| extra seats would still leave as mucl 
The building, tiled with marble, 
| 


trances of this new hall 
lofty, handsome, dignified and inviting, stands in the very 
| most central point of concert-going aristocratic New York 
| abeeneNy and interiorly it is pre-eminently bright and 


cheerful. The lessees of the concert hall can enter either 
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Vocal and Operatic School. 
Theory and Conducting School. 
calling of a performer as well as of teacher. 
of pupils) in the Conservatory. 
from the Secretary’s office 


Twenty-three teachers. 


Director: Court Conductor Prof. Schroeder, 


String and Wind Instruments—Piano, Organ, Orchestra, 


Complete education for the 
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from the broad Fifth avenue entrance or from the 
handsome, spacious entrance on Twentieth street The 
hall is on the main floor and is approached by a long, 
broad marble corridor from the Fifth avenue end, or can be 
entered upon immediately from the Twentieth street side, 
the door of admission lying directly within the Twentieth 
street entrance. The first thing to strike one on entering 
from the Twentieth street side is the very convenient exist- 
ence, just facing you, of a messenger and telegraph office 
in active operation standing directly within the reach of the 
artists’ room and seeming to send forth its word of reassur- 
ance and help in the hundred emergencies of such constant 
recurrence which affect at the last moment the appearance 
or delay of some performance announced 

Within, the hall, like Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall, has 
the brilliant effect of white wals and ceiling and an artistic 
grouping of electric lights which illumine things richly and 
effectively. Tothe right of the stage there is a comfortable 
artists’ room, with retiring rooms attached, and at the rear 
of the auditorium there is a similar room, somewhat more 
spacious, with retiring rooms also attached, which would 
make a most convenient cloak room for artistic receptions 
of dress entertainments of any high-class social order. The 
whole auditorium has been designed with comprehensive 


conception of the needs of concert-givers, of artistic con- | 
ventions of all kinds in vogue, and would be admirably | 


adapted for students’ concerts, piano or violin recitals, 
string quartets, vocal quartets or other concerted music ; 


THE AUDITORIUM GALLERY. 


while an organ recital on its fine organ would be a welcome 


artistic feature, and the merits of a small orchestra would 
not be lost within the lofty ceilings and passages of its well 


planned, two floored space. 
| This beautiful concert room of Fifth avenue and Twen 
| tieth street has not its counterpart in New York 
| are smaller and larger halls, each with their merits and 
| demerits, the smaller ones usually engaged for important 
| pupils’ concerts being commonly distinguished by their 
jammy and choky demerits which fail to resonate tone 


rather disastrously. The space, lightness, brightness and 


refinement of this hall impress one as exceptional, whicl 


they are. The loftiness, extent and beauty of its surround 
ings comprised in the handsome Presbyterian Building are 
immensely in its favor, giving a flavor of distinction, artistic 
| tone and amplitude entirely absent from the majority of 
| halls of its dimensions to be found available for the same 
purposes within the city of New York. Both its entrances 
| are by wide glass doors leading directly into an imposing, 
| marble tiled space, differing in this way most advantage- 
| ously from Mendelssohn Hall, which, while a pretty and 
well constructed hall when you get there, is hampered 
| bac ly by its dingy and narrow entrance, which has not 
| enc ugh frontage to permit four people to get within its 
outer door to the stoppage of the ticket taker at one time 
The new Assembly Hall in its eminently desirable situ- 
ation is worth the visit and attention of every artist, pro- 
} 


fessional or other, who desires to gather around him his | 


The re 





| 
| 


personal friends or a general audience lhe remarkable 
thi is that so delightful and desirable an auditorium 





even for a brief period unknown 





Now that it becomes known its clientéle will undoubtedly 












be a large s in a superior manner and with 
an except ally sirable ¢ onment an artistic need 
which has sought to be filled hitherto in New York by 
smaller, less¢ equipped and acoustically ill ilated halls 
Some people have gone out of the line of their own and 
their friénds’ customary quarters to adapt themselves to 
some inconvenient auditorium which might have the merit 
of sound. Others have forced themselves to forego sound 
und keep within popular limits for fashion or convenience 
or have been drawn into at g themselves to halls too 
small or stretching their purses to pay for halls too big so as 
to give their entertainments in popular and suitable quarters 


The Assembly Hall of the Presbyterian Building, Fifth 
+ +} + 371 ] } ld 


avenue id Twentieth stre¢ Willi reheve many snouiders 





of an injurious as well as tire in this regard 
supply! us it does e of best a lapted and 
most refinedly situated concert rooms of its size which have 
in years been given to New York 

It is in place to add that the bu Iding is excellently 
heated, with the temperature under con contro 





Carri Pupils’ Recital.—A violin recital by pupils of 
Mr. Ferdinand Carri will be given to-morrow (Thurs¢ 


evening in Chickering Hall 
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Frank G. Dossert. 

R. FRANK G. DOSSERT, whose portrait 
appears on the front page of this issue, is one of our 
best known American composers, of whom we have not 
enough of serious aims and purpose that we can afford to 

overlook the claims of one so broadly talented. 
As a writer of classic songs, but pre-eminently in the 
field of ecclesiastical music, Mr. Dossert has achieved 
eminent reputation. His works have been published 


throughout England, in Paris, in Vienna and in Rome. In | 
‘the latter city Mr. Dossert had a distinguished auditor in the | 


venerable composer Verdi, who personally congratulated 
and complimented the young American on the merit of his 
work. A year ago Mr. Dessert organized the New York 
Musical Society, a choral body of 300 young, fresh voices. 
The object of the society was the production of new works, 
and of classics of a secular character, seldom or never 
heard in New York. The leading purpose of the organiza- 
tion, however, was the furtherance of American art by the 
production of at least one work of an American composer 
each season, its interpretation to be by American artists. 

The society gave twoconcerts. Atthe first Mendelssohn’s 
Walpurgis Night and Dvordk’s American Flag (first pro- 
duction) were given. The following artists assisted: Miss 
Mary Louise Clary, contralto; Geo. W. Fergusson, bari- 
tone, and Ben Davies, tenor. Miss Maud Powell, violinist, 
also played the Bruch concerto. At the second concert The 
Deluge, by Saint-Saéns, and The Lily Nymph (first produc- 
tion), by Geo. W. Chadwick, were given. Mme. Clemen- 
tine De Vere, soprano; Mr. William H. Rieger, tenor; Mr. 
Evan Williams, tenor, and Mrs. Dean, contralto, were the 
soloists. At this concert Paderewski played his Polish Fan- 
taisie. 

The final concert for the season was abandoned owing to 
a heavy financial loss. The close pressure of the times was 
felt by all musical organizations, so that Mr. Dossert wisely 
decided to husband the strength of the society and to com- 
mence anew under more favorable auspices next season. 

As a director, Mr. Dossert combines great decision and 
breadth with extreme refinement and delicacy. He has 
abundant magnetism and temperament, genuine poetic 
feeling and always maintains perfect control of his forces. 

Mr. Dossert is justly proud of the following letter which 
he received after one of his concerts from Anton Seidl, who 
had been present: 

NEw YorK CITy. 

I know Mr. Frank G. Dossert as a composer, as an excellent chorus 
master, and an able and firm conductor for orchestral works. I can 
highly recommend him to any society or church choir. He does not 
need this recommendation, but I give this to him as an appreciation 


of his excellent work in chorus and orchestral matters. 
ANTON SEIDL. 


While abroad Mr. Dossert made a special study of vocal 
culture and is to-day one of the most successful of voice 
teachers. Some of his pupils are prominent in chu-ch and 
concert work and some have been engaged for the present 
season of German opera. As an organ virtuoso Mr. Dos- 
sert is too well known to need mention, but as a teacher he 
possesses that rare gift of imparting knowledge in a simple 
and direct way which cannot be misunderstood. By reason 
of his thorough musicianship, wide experience and sym- 
pathetic methods of imparting instruction Mr. Dossert as a 
teacher is in great demand, and from his busy studio pro- 
ceed annually a host of pupils in various branches of musi- 
cal art who afford proof satisfactory to themselves and 
others that Mr. Dossert is just as thorough as he is excep- 
tionally versatile. 

Mr. Dossert has met both here and abroad sound and 
critical appreciation from the press. On the production of 
his mass in Rome, some four or five years ago, enthusiasm 
and the highest critical commendation were rife in the city 
of the Vatican. Naturally reserved, however, and little 
given to reproduce accounts laudatory of himself, Mr. Dos- 
sert is best known to the American people, among whom he 
is at home, by his periodical appearances in public, when he 
has always won distinction, and by his unremitting work as 
teacher, composer and virtuoso. He has not leaned on any 
ringing press paragraphs quoted and re-quoted to keep him 
in the publiceye. It is, however, in place here to quote 
two notices from two leading New York papers, as repre- 
senting metropolitan opinion. Of Mr. Dossert as a com- 
poser the New York Hera/d says: 

Mr. Dossert writes with much intelligence and decided origin- 
ality. 

And the New York 7rzbune in a recent criticism says: 

The work is dignified, musicianly, earnest and sincere in purpose, 
and altogether commendable. 

The zeal, energy and enthusiasm of Mr. Dossert, which 
supplement his sound musicianship, all are incentive to 
every musical temperament or talent with which he comes 
in contact. Such a combination of gifts we cannot afford 
to miss for long in the public arena. We trust, therefore, 
to see Mr. Dossert at the head of his admirable chorus, 
furthering the cause of the American musician and the 
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| American artist, and keeping interestingly alive the works | rit. He sang nearly all the great tenor réles, and more 


| least hackneyed of the best musicians of all ages by the 
opening of next season. 

His cause is a worthy and progressive one ; his capacity 
fully equal to his undertaking, and after one season's sus- 
pension of activity we will be glad to see this clever musi- 
cian in harness again, supported and encouraged as his 
ability and enterprise deserve. 


A Complaint About Singing. 


HILE it is true that one may hear much bad 
piano playing and poor fiddling in our concert and 
| recital halls, it would seem that the singing is still worse. 
| In fact there are a considerable number of excellent piano 
and violin teachers in our principal cities and towns, and 
we may therefore attribute most of the failures to the fact 
that too many “practice music’ (as Mark Twain said) 
‘*despite the will of God that they should chop wood.” 

But good singing teachers, like good harmony teachers. 
are very rare ; at least we may judge so by the results pro- 
duced. And one who is familiar with the usual manner of 
giving singing lessons is not surprised that these results 
are generally unsatisfactory and sometimes disastrous. The 
professor plays on the piano almost every note of the vocal 
part in an etudeor song. This he believes to be necessary, 
because the pupil could not otherwise sing the notes cor- 
rectly ! But there are good reasons why this should never 
be done: 1. Because it prevents singers from becoming 
sight readers. 2. Because it destroys their independence 
by encouraging them to rely upon the piano instead of 
upon their own knowledge of melody and rhythm. 3. It 
cultivates false intonation by training the vocalist to sing 
all intervals according to the imperfect piano temperament. 

Fortunately the human voice is not a ‘‘ well tempered 
clavichord”’ which must choose between two tonal evils; 
but an organ capable of singing every note true to its abso- 
lute pitch. It is not surprising therefore that the average 
singer cannot maintain correct intonation throughout a 
song nor read vocal music prima vista. Yet how simple is 
the vocal part of sucha song as Beethoven's Adelaide 
in comparison with the accompaniment! The pianist is 
considered a poor musician if he cannot read the accom- 
paniment at sight, and also keep an eye upon the singer's 
part, and if the vocalist sings three beats in one measure and 
five beats in another measure (as frequently they do), the 
accompanist must perform an instantaneous process of addi- 
tion and subtraction in order to ‘‘follow the artist’ (what 
an ill-fitting name for such tyros is this word artist!). 


| After suffering an experience of this kind the present 


writer asked a foreign musician why singers who journeyed 
to Europe for singing lessons did not learn to read at least 
asingle staff? ‘‘That is not the idea,” said my friend, 
‘they become artists,” and there was a very significant 
accent upon the last word. 

If the major portion of vocal instruction was otherwise 
commendable—if singers knew how to breathe, how to sus- 
tain the voice and where to introduce a portamento effect— 
we would not make complaint so strong. But it is of rare 
occurrence that we hear a singer who does not gasp for 
breath and tremor the tones as if he or she were 1n the pain- 
ful act of dying. Whether a simple ballad or an elaborate 
cavatina is chosen they portamento every interval (without 
any understanding of the true portamento) and glide into 
the upper tones until you long to hear a vocal tone attacked 
distinctly and sustained rationally. But tothe majority of 
vocalists these are impossible accomplishments. 

Such animadversions apply mainly to the inferior teach- 
ers and their pupils. But with regard to the prevailing 
method for developing tenor voices there are scarcely any 
of the famous professors who can escape the charge of hav- 
ing outraged nature for the sake of an occasional four de 
force. During the past twenty years the writer has opposed 
the customary method of training tenor voices to sing so- 
called ‘‘chest tones” in the upper register. He opposes 
this theory because he believes that it is unnatural and 
therefore incorrect. Those who disagree with him will still 
admit that neither a teacher nor an author should accept 
that which he believes to be untrue. The strain upon the 
vocal organs is so severe in singing, beyond twice-lived G 
(or A), that none but phenomenal voices can accomplish the 
feat and endure the operation any considerable length of 
time. No one ever sang these tones naturally, and this is a 
sufficient reason (aside from the great strain which they 
require) for pronouncing them unnatural. 

In opposing this forcible method the writer does not wish 
to be understood as an antagonist of the Italian school of 
singing. Italy has ever been famous for its singers. But 
what the writer advocates is the old Italian method of Por- 
pora, so successfully practiced until after the death of 
Adolphe Nourrit. This remarkable artist was a lyric tenor, 
or what we now call by that name. Few singers had the 
beauty of voice, intelligence and musical skill of A. Nour- 
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parts were composed for him than for any other tenor of fat 
time. It will be sufficient to mention a robusto part, that 
of Arnold in Rossini’s greatest opera. Meyerbeer, Ros- 
sini, Mendelssohn and other composers entertained the 
highest regard for Nourrit, and we can but conclude that 
he was a great as well as a popular singer. 

About 1825 Nourrit’s béte noir, Duprez, made his début 
in Paris and was at first unsuccessful. At that time he em- 
ployed the same method as did Nourrit, but soon after his 
first appearance Duprez changed his style of singing to that 
of the robusto, or, as the French term it, voix sombrée. The 
populace, ever fond of great noises and dangerous feats, 
applauded Duprez so vociferously that Nourrit, in mortifi- 
cation, retired from the operatic stage. Two years later 
(1839) this great artist threw himself from a window at 
Naples and was instantly killed. It was unfortunate that 
poor Nourrit could not have been as courageous as he was 
accomplished, for he might at least have retained a follow- 
ing sufficient to maintain the school of singing he so ably 
represented. But after his death noise prevailed over 
music and mind was subjugated by matter. The eminent 
critic G. Chouquet, in reviewing the life of M. Duprez, 
made a remark that is very apropos at this time: ‘‘One of 
his most serious faults was the abuse of the notes sombrées, 
so prematurely wearing to the voice.” 

After the success of Duprez (though it was short-lived) 
the so-called chest method of singing the upper tones be- 
came all the rage, and so it is at the present time. 

Mention is here made of some of the principal repre 
sentatives of this system: Gayarre, the Spanish tenor, 
died prematurely of a tumor in the throat; Campanini, who 
was successful for a few seasons and then lost his voice 
His throat was operated upon by the greatest specialists, 
but nature never forgave the outrage which had been done 
to her. Tamberlik was one of the few successful exponents 
of the voix sombrée, which he used with great discretion 
Wachtel, owing to his remarkable powers of endurance, 
was another. Niccolini, like Campanini, reigned for a 
brief period, but soon ruined his voice, and had not Patti 
obliged managers to accept him with her other baggage, 
he would have been unknown to the present generation of 
opera patrons. 

Without mentioning other cases of wreck and ruin, let us 
pause and inquire: Why are there so few good tenor sing- 
ers? Why is it that Tamagno receives from $1,500 to $2,500 
per night, is posted in large type, and used as an offset to 
Patti or Melba? Why is it that in an ensemble piece he 
alone is allowed to approach the front of the stage? Why 
is it that excellent artists like Ravelli or De Lucia are 
billed in small letters and receive only about one-fifth of the 
salary paid to a town-crier like Tamagno? It is becaus« 
the people prefer that which makes the most noise and 
clamor; for the world’s greatest male singers have be- 
longed to the natural school of Porpora, Pestalozzi and Bor- 
dogni, Caffarelli, Raaf, Harrison, Charles Dibdin, Aprile, 
D. Ronconi, Braham, Rubini, Nourrit (fére e¢ fi/s), Mario, 
Sims Reeves, Ravelli, Edward Lloyd and many others 

When Sims Reeves, the greatest of English tenors, had 
acquired sufficient glory he gave a banquet to the critics 
and prominent musicians of London, and during the course 
of the evening he said, in his blunt, practical way: ‘‘Gen- 
tlemen, you have been praising my high chest tones for the 
past forty years, and I thank you very much, but I never 
sang one in my life.” The effect was like that of a bomb 
exploded in times of peace, but the remark was true. If 
memory fairly serves, he also explained somewhat his 
method of tone production, which consisted in blending the 
falsetto with the robusto quality in such manner as to pro- 
duce a soft, medium or loud tone with equal facility, and 
without impairing the vocal organ. 

This (though considerable space has been consumed in 
the telling) is the true and natural method for tenor voices. 
Jean de Reszké, with his baritone voice, is another example. 
If he employed the Tamagno method in singing tenor réles 
he would soon be obliged to retire to his stock farm in 
Poland; whereas by using a natural method he has pre- 
served the freshness and elasticity of his voice at an age 
when most singers are passé. 

Among the ladies Mme. Anna Bishop was one of the 
most remarkable in this respect. She still sang well when 
she was nearly seventy years of age. And Madame Patti 
is enotherexample. When last heard here the voice seemed 
as beautiful as ever and the art still more perfect. 

But very few voices or constitutions can endure the strain 


of forcing the robust quality of the middle register up to B 
and C in alt. Those, however, who can accomplish the feat 
and survive the operation will find a well dressed public 
ever ready to strain their lungs and split their gloves in ap- 
plause, just as people will pay double price to see a hurdle 
race if there is a probability that someone will be killed or 
maimed. A. J. Goopricu 


| Anita Rio 


ADDRESS : 144 West 9ist Street, New York. 
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Hopkins’ *‘ undignified attack on Philadelphia critics." Mr 

Hood is so ‘‘dignified,” you know! I want to shake hands 

with ‘‘Mr. Barbaro Montestella.” In fact I could kiss Azm 
S. B. Stearns. Organist. 


Jerome Hopkins Vindicated. 

Editors The Musical Courier: 

NOTICE in your issue of the 10th inst. that 

Mr. John V. Hood is redivivus in another mass of lit- 
erary rot against the outspoken radical, Jerome Hopkins, 
which seems to show that, like some specimens of very 
valiant schoolboys of the pugilistic persuasion, he ‘‘ don’t 
know when he is whipped,” for no putative champion of a 


PHILADELPHIA, March 13, 1897 


Another Voxometric Revelation. 
(From The London MUSICAL COURIER) 
HERE is a capitally written article, entitled 
The True Nature of Falsetto, by E. Davidson Palmer, 


notoriously weak cause was ever much more thoroughly 
whipped than was Mr. Hood by the pianist, renowned as 


much for literary and forensic as for musical brains. 
Let us examine the two 


In Mr. Hopkins’ first arraignment of Philadelphia critics 
he gave quotations and authorities. In Mr. Hood’s lame 
defense of himself and brother ignoramuses he contents 
himself by throwing mud and neither denies nor extenuates 
a single one of Mr. Hopkins’ accusations, while in no fewer 
than seventeen places does the obtrusive ego appear! vide- 
licet: ‘* 7 have recognized,” &c. ; ‘‘ / do not speak,” &c.; ‘' 7 
think I have some musical taste,” &c. (Good God! how is 


that for argument ?) ‘‘/ have heard all that there is good 
in music,” &c. (What a wonderful fossil!) ‘‘ / expressed 
my opinion (of Damrosch) honestly,” &c. (So did the ass 
in Reinecke Fuchs, at the lion’s feast, to which he con- 
tributed a bunch of thistles, you remember, but got either 
kicked out or killed for his *‘ honesty”; I forget which it 
was. ) 

‘*7 cannot class myself with either Hopkins or Mon- 
testella,” &c. (Hopkins and Montestella ought to be de- 
voutly thankful, truly!) 

‘* {cannot call names,” &c. 

‘* But the Philadelphia critics permit anyone, be he arch- 
fiddler or arch-humbug, to live there.” (How kind! how 
merciful! He should have added ‘‘arch-scribblers.”) He 
states further that ‘‘ as proof of this / (again) may say that 
Hopkins is in the city.” (A mistatement by the way, for 
he had already gone to Washington. ) 

For the fun of the thing, let me historically embalm a 
few of Mr. Hood's special sparklers of thought, in his 
masterful attempt at Don Quixvutism in the Swz, entitled 


‘* Biff,” almost worthy of Biff Ellison himself. He tries to | 


be funny by quoting ‘‘ Daniel O'Connell's” epithet of the 
But it happened to be 
Dr. Sam Johnson, and not poor innocent Daniel at all (see 


‘‘fish wife,” z ¢., ‘‘ hypothenuse.” 
Boswell). 

He says that the ‘‘ Philadelphia critics thought Damrosch’'s 
Whew! Is Wagner 
opera of any kind then so common anywhere as to be ‘‘com- 


season of opera to be commonplace.” 


this celebrated musician Hopkins (who has had a phenom. | 


enal career in a dozen ways) ‘‘a blatant charlatan” in the 
Sun, and yet in Tue Musicat Courier he piously depre- 
cates the fact that, unlike Jerome Hopkins, he ‘cannot 
call names! Funny, isn’t he? 

Why doesn’t Mr. Hood tackle some of Mr. Hopkins’ 


operatic quotations from the Philadelphia /uguzrer, written | 


by Mr. Hood? Why doesn’t he tell us all about the operas 
Linda d’Amore, Tutti in Maschera, Napoli de Carnivale, 
Donne Curiose, Il Maestro di Cappela and Precauzione, all 
of which were cited as operas that ‘‘ would please every- 
body?” If such tit-bits of profound “erudition” are not 
‘‘amusing ” (as designated by Mr. Hopkins), I should be 
glad to find a better title for them. And yet Mr. Hood 
‘thinks he has some musical taste,” and of course some 
musical knowledge, only I fear it does not include a knowl- 
edge of unknown operas. Ha, ha, ha! 

Mr. Hood assured the Sw” that there was ‘‘a heap of fun 
in Hopkins,” but I think that to educated persons there is a 
much bigger heap of funin Hood. Iam afraid that he 
drinks too much sarsaparilla. He ought not to be so bib- 
ulous, for if he is not restrained by the Salvation Army or 
by the Society for Social Purity the ghosts of Whately and 
John Stuart Mill will grow lively and turn green, envious 
of his amazing powers of logic, and that would be so dread- 
ful, Dear Musiat Courter! 

And as a bonne bouche Mr. Hood prates about Jerome 


| pos sess—only one register, owe their exceptionally fine con- 
| dition to the manner in which the speaking voice is and 


| by which this speaking voice is produced is simply that 


monplace?"’ I didn’t know it before. Mr. Hood calls | 
voice a portion of which has been wrongly produced, and 


| is commonly supposed, but that portion which is known by 
| the name of ‘chest voice.’” 


, - 
| the larnyx of a man? 


inthe Nineteenth Century for February. He says that his 
object is ‘‘ to show that behind the familiar term ‘ falsetto’ 
a great truth lies concealed—a truth which is of much im- 
portance, not only to the musician and the scientist, but 


also to the general public.” 


five or six years he has been making experiments which, in 
this pre-eminently scientific age, do not seem to have been 
made by others. The experiments he made on his own 
voice were of so startling a nature that Mr. Palmer felt the 
impossibility of getting them accepted until, by experi- 


ments with other voices, he had furnished himself with 
| further evidence. He claims to have now ascertained beyond 


dispute that ‘‘ by bringing down the so-called falsetto to 


within a few notes of the bottom of the vocal compass, and 
by exercising it frequently and persistently, it is possible, 
at this low pitch, to gradually strengthen and develop it 
until it acquires all the robustness of the ordinary ‘chest 
voice.’"" The voice, by this means, becomes transformed 
In place of the two registers, of which the voice formerly 
| consisted, there is but one register, ‘‘ which extends from 
one extremity of the voice to the other.” The new voice, 
while bearing a great resemblance to the old ‘chest 
voice,” has asweeter quality, a greater extent, and is car- 
ried to the uppermost limit with ease. 

| Mr. Palmer denies that there is any natural ‘* break” in 





| the human voice, and cites The Hygiene of the Vocal 
Organs, by the late Sir Morell Mackenzie, in support of 
his contention 
| break,” says Mr. Palmer, ‘‘is a mistake. Physiology teaches 


‘‘The common supposition concerning the 


us nothing of the kind. * * * So far as I have been 
| able to discover, there is nothing in the mechanism of the 
larynx to show the necessity for more than one mode of 
Further he says, ‘‘ The untrained voices 


which by nature seem to possess—and, as | believe, do 


| production.” 


always has been produced.” The result of his investiga- 
tions is to force him to the conclusion that ‘‘the mechanism 


which is employed in the production of the so-called 
falsetto.” 
‘* Falsetto,” observes Mr. Palmer, ‘‘is the remains of a 


the wrongly produced portion is not the falsetto itself, as 


‘* Falsetto,” he presently 
avers, ‘‘is not only aremnant of the boy's voice, but it is a 
remnant of the rightly produced voice.” ‘Is there any dif- 
ference,” asks Mr. Palmer, ‘‘so far as the mechanism or 
muscular action is concerned, between the larynx of a boy and 
He admits that it increases greatly 
in size at the age of puberty, but, if the mechanism con- 
tinues the same, Mr. Palmer fails to understand why the 
mode of production should be changed, for changed it ap- 
parently is. Mr. Palmer, after relating his experiences with 
several pupils, says that if the the theory he puts forward be 
accepted it will revolutionize the art of voice training. For 
this reason he is prepared for ridicule. He turns, however, 
from those whose minds are impervious to reason to the 
leaders of thought and progress, to men of open mind and 
dispassionate judgment, and invites /Aem to weigh the evi- 
dence he adduces 


Spiering Quartet.—The Spiering String Quartet, which 
has been heard successfully in Chicago the past few years 
will give three quartet soirées the coming season in Men- 
delssohn Hall. The dates to be announced 1n early fall 


He says that during the last 


Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler. 


HE following press notices of that eminent 
pianist Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler speak for them 
selves 
THE HYPNOTIC POWERS OF MADAME ZEISLERS ART 
She makes the piano live and sing. Last week was truly a notable 
one in musical circles. In addition toa concert by the local sym- 
phony orchestra, we heard the inimitable pianist, Mme. Bloomfield 
Zeisler and the Nordica Concert Company. The appearance of the 
latter organization naturally attracted the largest number of people, 
and for that reason must be counted as the most important, but 
speaking from a purely artistic standpoint Madame Zeisler’s recital 
was the event to be remembered 
Madame Zeisler's art possesses hypnotic powers. When she plays 
the achievements of all other pianists whom one may have heard 
and admired inthe past fade from one’s memory. Only Madame 
Zeisler exists then, and she is before you playing like one inspired 
The piano is no longer a mechanica! instrument of wood, ivory and 
wires when her fingers touch the keys—it lives and sings. Its voice 
is sometimes as sweet and tender asa mother’s lullaby, and again it 


rings out in a fierce battle cry that strikes a chill to your heart 

The paragrapher who named Madame Zeisler “the Bernhardt of 
the piano" made a happy comparison.—Defroit, Mich., Sunday 
News-Tribune, February 14, 1807 


I certainly hope that Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler will continue to 
pay us annual visits. Her appearances mark a very bright spot in 
the life of the critic, for they invariably afford him a chance 
to become honestly enthusiastic Personally, I never enjoyed a 
piano recital as thorough as I did the one given by this dark 
eyed little poetess on the night of the 9h ult. Zeisler is such 
a symmetrical artist! Another might be a degree more brill- 
iant at rare moments, but I know of no virtuoso who maintains 
throughout a varied program such a uniformly high standard of ex- 
cellence. She is so pliably sympathetic to the words of the various 
composers whose work she interprets that one may hardly decide 
which one she portrays with the greatest degree of faithfulness 
Concert-Goer, Detroit, Mich., March 1, 187 


Mme. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, the dark-eyed little poetess of the 
piano, came back to us last night and again repossessed herself of our 





admiring homage. She played a recital at the Church of Our Father 
under the auspices of the Tuesday Musicale, just as she did a year 
ago, on the occasion of her last professional visit to Detroit 

Madame Zeisler's program last night was, on the whole,a very 
grateful one, including the gavot and variations of Rameau 
delightful as performed by her,in spite of its impoverished har 
monies; a group of Beethoven—Menuette, Bagatelle, Chorus of Der- 


vishes'and Turkish March; the Schumann Etudes Sympheonique as the 





piéce de résistance; Chopin's Impromptu, op. 36,and Valse, No. #4 
No. 1; Godard's misnamed nocturne (op. 9) and the Liszt Rhapsodic 
No, 13 

When Madame Zeisler 
Beethoven group, follov 
dainty Bagatelle and the graceful Menuette, the audience was 


ished the Turkish March of the 





weird Chorus of Dervishes, the 





aroused to a p 





itch of genuine enthusiasm, which did not abate during 
the remainder of the evening. Of course the interest of those who 
look fur great technical feats centred inthe Schumann symphonic 
etudes, and the enthusiasm of such ones was entirely justified by 
Madame Zeisler’s performance of them lo the mere music lover, 
however, they have not sufficient beauty to interest during as many 
minutes as is required for their performance In response to con- 
tinued applause after the Schumann offering last night Madame 
Zeisler returned and played bewitchingly Mendelssohn's familiar 





Spinning Song. The Chopin numbers she also played with such po 





etic ch and technical finesse as to give them an entirely new 


obl 





charm. Again she was iged to grant an encore, playing the G 


flat waltz by the same cx oser so well that she was prevailed upon 


ued applause to repeat it rhe remaining numbers, 





by the con 
less interesting in themselves, were nevertheless played with char 


acteristic finish 


To describe Madame Zeisler's playing one would run the gamut of 
complimentary adjectives. No artist who has visited us more nearly 
approximates the possibilities of poetic piano playing.— Detroit 
Tribune, March 10, 1807 


Miss Helen B. Wright.—Miss Helen B. Wright, a Bos- 
ton soprano, is making a decided hit this season, and has 
proved herself a most excellent musician in exacting réles, 
as well as the possessor of a beautiful and well trained 
voice. Mr. W. F. Apthorp writes of her work in the diffi- 
cult Missa Solemnis of Beethoven in the Boston 7ran- 
script 

The Cecelia may well be proud of being able to take from its own 
ranks a soprano and tenor for the quartet in the Missa Solemnis; few 
of the great singers of the world care to attack these terrible parts 
The whole quartet did wonderfully well. The way Miss Wright, in 
particular, not only held but made expressive play with her high A's, 


B flats, B naturals and C’s was simply delightful. The way the 





recitatives in the trumpet and drum episodes of the Agnus De 


were sung, ending in the agonized pleading of Miss Wright's 
soprano, was magnificent 








The Great KNEISEL QUARTET, 


OF BOSTON. ... 


Transcontinental Tour, September and October, 1897. 





MANAGEMENT :——=—_— 


K. E. JOHNSTON 


Parties wishing dates should write above at once, as number of Concerts is limited. 


annvat BOSTON FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA. 


TOUR 
MR. EMIL MOLLENHAUER. Conductor. 
During APRIL and MAY, 1897 


i, 4 
Engaged for the leading MUSIC FESTIVALS 
throughout the United States and Canada 
Special engagement of ° MME. EMMA 


and the following array of artists 
Mme. Lillian Blauvelt Mrs. Katharine 
Miss Rose Stewart Bloodgood 
SOPRANI { Mrs. Francis Dunton Wood CONTRALTI{ wiss Jennie 
and | Mae Spencer 
Mme. Ella Russell italia 
a {| Mr. Barron Berthala 
TENORI ; Mr H. McKinley 


{ Mr. Martinus Sieveking 
i Miss Minnie Little 


j 
BARITONI « 


Sig. G Ne ay 
i Mr. Heinric 


1 Meyn 
PIANISTS 


The combination is fully equipped to meet the requirements >f 
the greatest Festivals. Orchestral scores ar 1 parts to all choral and 
instrumental works; newspaper and half-t« :e cuts, elaborate print- 
ing, etc 

The orchestra alone, or in combination with the artists or any of 





& CO., Belvedere House, New York. 





the artists separately, may be engaged by addressing 


GEO. W. STEWART, Manager, 
120 Tremont St., BOSTON. 


Mason & Hamlin Piano used. 
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admirably holds 


her three-quarter like a veteran 


She began on a quarter size violin; now 


The Woloff Operatic Concert. 





i , . . . 
N Saturday evening last, the 20th inst., an : ie ' - 
< , , : t 4! She played for Sauret when in New York, and delighted 
| operatic concert was given in Chickering Hall by the ; . nop 
| 4 . ‘ : 4 and astonished the master. She has an infallible ear, reads 
* | vocal pupils of Mr. J. C. Woloff, who form a most intel- , , 
. 8 well, has a wonderful memory and will practice a passage 
ligent class. These are the pupils who appeared: Mrs. ; : 
me . | alone fifteen to twenty times until she feels she has got it 
— | I. H. Pinkham, soprano; Mrs. L. Hart, soprano; Miss G. mn , 
exactly as shown her by Mr. Deutsch. The child has every- 
si Boekelman, soprano; Miss R. Bernstein, soprano; Miss 2 a , 
y : F ay thing which goes to make not simply the virtuoso, but the 
: C. Heilner, soprano; Mrs. A. Guenther, alto; Mr. H. Wein- soeeidions 
. Sicia 
stock, baritone; Mr. B. Bromberg, baritone. Mr. Jacques 
— ee ° It is pleasant to observe that she is being trained on these 
Friedberger was the accompanist. line 
ines. 
“iad ‘cecilia The program was principally composed of operatic arias 
SAN FRANCISCO. ' neal nip snp, thant eal itaae 
. duos and one well sung quartet from Th ugue d ; 
Conn masses , &4q , © Suguencts : A Becker Lecture-Musicale. 
SAN FRANCISCO, March 13, 1897 were of considerable difficulty, and many of the pupils are R. GUSTAV L. BECKER gave another of 
. _ 7 ht i " — rat < : icine . er a ”* 7 . d 4 u y < > anotne ) 
O., HE French Opera Company has reached San Francisco | 2Ot yet over long in vocal harness. Nevertheless, the work M aa 5 ; 
from New Orleans, has been heard, and immediately stamped | taken as a whole was most creditable, the vocalization was _ ecture-musicales—the aoventet iat at 
, Mass with the august approval of society at large, musicians and music | fluent, and the training of the voices exhibited care and day morning at his home studio, 70 West Ninety-fifth street, 
lovers, all of whom combined to pack the house Wednesday night, discretion on the part of the teacher. He has evolved ex- the subject being The Melodies of Wagner's ¢ )peras 
when the initial performance was given. , : : : on The . iven by - cke »fore > progran 
tan te : , cellent results from the material at his disposal. The ac- rhe short talk given by Mrs. Becker before the program, 
The Symphony Orchestre is continuing its good work. At the third in which she spoke of Beethoven as repr nting th ri 
ae concert last Thursday the program was made up of Berlioz’s Roman | companiments were most tastefully supplied by Mr : “ oe - ow eee eg aera 
. Carnival overture, Brahms’ E minor Symphony No. 4, and the fan- | Friedberger. ciple of elemental calm, and Wagner the principle of ele- 
taisie from Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel. The symphony was . : mental unrest, was the most thoughtful she has yet given 
; : ; : a Ane i Some violin solos were announced for Mr. A. L. Sins- | : - : , 
given a dignified and classic reading, its tremendous difficulties were : - The assisting artists were Mr. Hiram L. Friedlander, vio 
handled by the orchestra in a masterly and workmanlike manner, | heimer, but the real soloist of the evening, because of her i, . . . . 
; : . j : cs lin, and Frau Lidwina Wittich, soprano. Frau Wittich is 
d, Ind and the overture and fantaisie were both brilliantly played obviously rich native talent and astonishing development, 


the possessor of a powerful dramatic voica and has sung at 


the Bayreuth Music Her singing of £/sa's 


Mile. Trebelli gave two farewell concerts here this week. At both 


was little Miss Helen Teschner, a violin pupil of Mr. Sieg- 
she confirmed the impression made upon her first appearance, and 


: : : Festival. 
muncd Deutsch and beyond doubt a rare little product of 





the programs were interesting in make-up. 
t 


The sixth Bacon-Minetti ensemble concert was given last Satur- 

go, Il day. Miss Bacon (piano), and Messrs. Giulio Minetti (violin) and 
Louis Heine (‘cello), opened the program with a musicianly reading 

of Brahms’ trio in C minor, op. 101; Grieg’s G minor sonata for piano 


and violin was also played with scholarly excellence, and Mr. 




































Lesmmsen tone production in Sgambati'’s Andante Cantabile was beautiful and 
na Spanish Dance by Sarasate he displayed clean, finished technic 
and admirable verve. Two groups of songs completed a program 
which was particularly enjoyable throughout 
», Til MARIAN MITCHELI 
PROVIDENCE. 
many 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1., March 20, 1897 
T= high tide of musical life is on, and strong nerves 
even in Providence would be taxed to attend every concert. We 
hemia are therefore satisfied with the few good offerings which tower above 
the second-rate entertainments. To the latter belongthe Beethoven 
recitals by Mrs. Jennette W. Crawford, the Beethoven pianist I 
wonder who gave her this name!) Mrs. Crawford intends to educate 
to quote her own words, the somewhat ignorant musicians of Provi- 
r York dence 
A number of important piano recitals w given by George W 
Proctor, of Boston (opening of Steinert Hall), and Richard Bur- 
meister, of Baltimore. Our local players who appeared in recitals 
N.Y were Miss Fanny Cliff Berry, assisted by Miss Evangeline Larry, 
violin, and Miss Stanley, soprano; Miss Alice Coleman, assisted by 
Miss Miller Wood, soprano; Clarence C. Hamilton, assisted by 
Albert Foster, violin. The respective programs were of high order 
indise, and extremely well carried out 
York Mrs. Pitman-Wesley is giving a series of composer concerts, which 
are highly interesting The mus rendered at these concerts has 
P been selected wholly from modern composers, one evening devoted 
to each composer Foote, Chadwick, Goring Thomas, Chaminade, 
Ruthlen, Rogers. Mrs. Wesley is assisted in this praiseworthy un- 
, Mass lertaking by Boston and Providence artists. Miss Flora Prove who 
posseses one of the best soprano voices in the city, has been captured 
xy a Worcester church, which is to be heartily congratulated on tl 
icquisition of so fine a singer 
. The Arion gave a splendid perf nce of Mendelssohn's Elijah 
N.Y nder Jules Jordan's direction. The soloists were Ffrangcon-Davies, 
Evan Williams, Mrs. Jennie Patrick Walker and Mme. Marian von 
OSS, Duyn. Mr. Jordan is also rehearsing an extra chorus for the per- 
formance of his opera Rip van Winkle 
. The Boston Symphony Orchestra concerts have been extremely 
y Yors well attended. Adamowsky made a great hit at last month's concert 
with the charming and musicianly rendering of Lalo’s Spanish Sym- 
phony for violin and orchestra. The soloist at the last concert was 
leresa Carrefio. She played the fourth Rubinstein concerto superb 
“ beyond the understanding of those so unfortunate as to miss a per- 
vy York formance by this rare artist 
At the anniversary of the Harugary Lodge the leading German 
a nging societies gave a very successful concert under the enthusias- 
ticleadership of Professor Herrman. Brooks’ Marine Band gave also 
a two well attended concerts,and madea very good impression upon 
y York the people. 
In Newport Mr. Irving P. Irons gave some highly finished perform- 
ances of Fatinitza and Pinafore with his friendg and pupils. 
Mr. N. B. Sprague gave a concert with the Narragansett Choral 
. Union, consisting entirely of compositions of Rhode Island composers, 
0, N. ¥ among them Jules Jordan, N. B. Sprague, Hamilton C. MacDougall, 
0 CO Mrs. Pitman-Wesley and your correspondent HANS SCHNEIDER 
ork, Pa Lilian Carllsmith.—Miss Lilian Carllsmith sang for 
Mrs. Carl Alves at Dr. Paxton’s church last Sunday. Will 
sing in Newark, N. J., March 28; in Tuxedo, N. Y., April 
gs, 3, and Plainfield, N. J., April 5. 
many 
JOHN C. DEMPSEY, 
w York The Bass- Baritone, 
Now on tour with the NORDICA COMPANY. 
For Concerts, Song Recitals and Oratorio address 
....401 West 86th Street, New York. 
City and 
DELAVAN HOWLAND, 
THE Choral, Orchestral and Operatic 
Conductor. 
j Can be engaged for Summer Season. Concerts or 
)pera. 


€ 
Address 38 East 10th Street, New York. 





Minetti, who is an acomplished artist, played two violin soli. His 


genius. 
stepped on the platform, holding a three-quarter violin, 
and faced her desk with the 
artist who thoroughly knew her business, the audience held 


modest confidence of an 


its breath 


well it might, for this is certainly the most remarkable 


child violinist, professional or other, who has appeared in 
this country within present recollection, if ever. 

She played Bach's Loure and a Berceuse Slave of F. Ne- 
ruda with a volume, an art in phrasing, a dignity, taste and 
finish that were simply astounding. The first thing re- 
markable in her performance is the purity of her intonation 


t is flawless—and the round, mellow sonority of her tone, 





juarte 
juarter 


which from her three- 
many artists can obtain from a full-sized instrument She 


violin had as much body as 


handles her violin with the ease of a born musician, she has 
left hand fingers of steel and a bow arm which in its flexi- 
bility and position is always a delight to watch 

Her staccato is as clean and firm as that of a virtuoso, 
and with her short bow she can develop a crescendo of such 
evenness, beauty and power that we can hardly trust our 
eyes and ears as to the size of the player or the instrument, 
while her decrescendo falls with a corresponding delicacy 
of gradation, effected with absolute ease and control 


Everything the child accomplishes she does with ease and 








repose, and the development of her talent as a musicianly 
and not a show player is refreshing and admirable. She 
the borr 


has feeling, grace, taste; musical temperament 


shines through all. Herattack is absolutely firm, and the 
finish of her style at this period is something astonishing 
What is given her to play she plays, not after the manner 
of a child but as a finished artist 

The delicate crispness and elasticity of her work in the 
Bach Loure, and the fluent grace, smoothness and genuine 
elegance of style in the berceuse, with its dainty staccato 


effects, could not be improved upon She was of course 
recalled vehemently, and then played Gounod’s Ave Maria, 
1 beauty that 
But the little 


maid tripped modestly off, and did not add a double encore 


disclosing a cantilena of such firm breadth anc 
the audience clamored for more and more. 
to her program. 

Just eighteen months ago Miss Helen Teschner took her 
first lesson in music of any kind from Mr. Siegmund Deutsch, 
under whose able instruction she has been so rapidly and 
safely brought to her present point. No forcing process 
has been applied, but the child has been judiciously trained 
and inspired with musical enthusiasm 

Mr. Deutsch was himself a student first of the Vienna 
Conservatory under the same master as Kneisel, and later 
for four years with Jacques Dont, teacher also of Gregoro- 


witsch, Auer, Brodsky, Rappoldi and others. He 


how to handle a talent and has developed this child's gifts 


knows 





P. MARCEL, 
Professeur de Chant 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France 
lous les mois, auditions publiqves d’éléves con 


sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres. 





PAUL LHERIE, 


The Celebrated Baritone. 
jpéra Comique Italian Opera Teaching in 
National Conservatoire, Paris 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT 
talian and French Methods 


69 rue de Douai, Paris 





RUDOLF PANZER, 
Pianist and Composer. 
Formerly Principal Professor 
Scharwenka Conservatory 

Specialty: Preparation for Concert Playing. In- 

terpretation Beethoven, Schumann, Brahms, &« 
Speaks English, French and German. 

40 rue de l'Université, Paris. 


TRADE MATTERS ON NEXT PAGE, 


The child is but seven years old, and when she 


Later it broke into a tumultuous applause, as 


Dream was the feature of the program. 
The numbers were Scene of the ARAme Maidens, from 
Gétterdimmerung, arranged for two pianos; Magic Fire 


Scene, from Die Walkiire, arranged for piano by Louis 
Brassin; Stegmund' s 
the same hand 
violin (Mr. 
Dutchman, Liszt arrangement; £/sa’s Dream, from Lohen- 


Wittich) ; 


Love Song, arranged for piano by 


Prize Song, from Die Meistersinger, for 


Friedlander); Spinning Song, from Flying 


grin (Frau Tannhiduser overture, two pianos 


eight hands 


The usual informal social session followed, and the 


& 


the hours were nominally from 10 to 12 the usual dis 
cussions that follow a Wagner program were Waged unti 


long after the luncheon hour 


Some Regnar Kidde Notices.— 





A fashionable gathering at the Ladies’ New York Club enjoyed a 
charming program rendered by Mr. Kidde Ve York World, J/anu 
ary 16, 1806. 

Mr. Kiddé’s solos were receive wit! 1uch applause by the en 
bers of the Ladies’ New York Cl \ York Tribune, Ja a7 


17, 1806 


Mr. Kiddé entertained the W 
gram of Spanish 
rendered. They 


New York Time 


men’s University Clut 
Hungarian, French and German songs, capital 
are simply charming His singing is delightful 


January B%, 1806 





lé, who hails from Denmark, has m al study of 
gs of al is. His Spanist ngarian and 
ish ballads yesterday were delightfully and wa v 





ved by his hearers.— Ne York Tribune, January %, 180 








Mr. Kiddé sang Godard's berceuse and othe gs ch ningly 
and rendered the Hungarian folksongs with great effect j ker 
On, April, 1806 

To the artistic pleasure derivable from hearing a good voice skil 
fully and tastefully used, Mr. Kiddé adde at whi s provided by 
intelligence and strong faculty f aracte atior Wail and Ex 


press, February 17, 1893 

At the Lakewood.—A concert was given at the Lake- 
wood on Saturday, the Miss Janet 
Miss pianist, and 
Emilio de Gogorza, baritone, scored a great success, 


The large concert hall was filled with a fashionable and 


which 


13th inst., in 


Maclanan, soprano Helena Augustin, 


appreciative audience, composed of prominent guests from 


Miss 
with a rarely beautiful timbre 


the various hotels and the cottage colony Maclanan 


has a lovely voice, and sang 


admirably. M. de Gogorza emphasized the success made 
Miss Augustin, besides accompanying 


the artists, played two piano solos with the feeling and ex 


wherever he sings 


pression due to her Creole temperament. 
The company, under the management of Ruben & An 
drews, will probably return for another concert after a 
1 winter resorts 


short some of the other 


South. 


tour If 





MADAME TERESA TOSTI, 


Concert Singer 


Special method of Voice Training after the phy 
cal rules of the Theory He t German Liede 
Preparation for Concert and Opera 

4) rue de l'Université, Paris 





MARY E. SCOTT, Soprano and Pianist 
DORA B. SCOTT, Contralto 
Concerts, Musicales, Receptions 


148 West 46th Street, New Y 6 


Pupils accepted 





HENRY K. HADLEY, 
Composer— Violinist 
Instruction, Theory of Mus 

Musical Director St. Paul's School 


Garden City, L. I 





WALTER C. GALE, 


Concert Organist 


Organ Openings and Recitals, Instruct Orgar 
Playing, Musical Theory 
Organist Holy Trinity Church d Street ar 





Lenox Ave. Address : 125 West 128d St., New York. 
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BE APPOINTED? 


SHOULD HE 
Mae Ne 
HOULD F. Wight Newman, of Chicago, IIl., be 
appointed to the post of Consul General at Ber- 

lin, Germany ? 
Mr. Newman is a manager of Chicago musical af- 
fairs at certain intervals, but some of his time is con- 
sumed as an advertising agent. Neither of these 


occupations could or should militate against his 
claims to the consulship, but there are more impor- 
Newman's hands than the 


tant functions in Mr. 


above. He is known to be the accredited agent of a 
firm of piano manufacturers, in whose interests he 
has been successful in securing the indorsement of a 
great many foreign singers who periodically visit 
this country, and whose methods have lately been 
persistently investigated and exposed by this paper, 
and during this process it has been learned that Mr. 
Newman's arrangements with these foreigners were 
frequently based upon a consideration. 

Mr. Newman has been an intermediary between 
those rapacious foreigners and the firm whose in- 
struments they indorsed, and these relations have 
been of such a nature that the Administration must 
necessarily pause before it can appoint him to a post 
of honor and dignity through which he can secure 
many additional testimonials for the same piano— 
the Kimball piano. 

Mr. Newman was in Washington during the inau- 
guration days, and it is generally concluded by the 
piano industry that he was instrumental in getting 
The whole 


movement has an unsavory flavor, and we firmly be- 


the Kimball piano into the White House. 


lieve that Mr. Newman’s claim for the consulship 
will be rejected the moment the Administration, 
aided by the State Department, will look into the 
subject carefully. 

Further, we will now predict that if he should get 
the appointment he will be fersona non grata at Ber- 


lin. Since when has Newman become a citizen? 


THAT PLECTROPHONE MATTER. 


pene poemeneememnas 


S )ME weeks ago Mr. George Howlett Davis pub- 

lished in the MusICAL COURIER TRADE EXTRA an 
open letter to Mr. Geo. P. Bént asking upon what 
grounds he, Mr. Bent, had accepted the decision of 
Judge Showalter favoring the Everett Piano Com- 
pany in the now celebrated Plectrophone suit, when 
in his, Mr. Davis’, opinion the right in the matter lay 
on Mr. Bent’s side. 

To prove that Mr. Bent was still not in the wrong 
would have entailed expensive litigation, &c., and 
Mr. Bent, who has been absent from Chicago for 
some time, sends to the MusICAL COURIER TRADE 
ExTRA the appended reply. The matter will be 
more fully touched upon in the MusicaL COURIER 
TRADE Extra of March 27, in which the chrono- 
logical exhibit of patents will be continued. 

EL Paso, Tex., March 16, 1897 
Editors of The Musical Courter : 

I reached this city this morning after a very pleasant 
trip of some 18 days through Mexico, In my mail here I 
find the Musica, Courter TrapE Extra of February 27, 
with the open letter to me from Mr. Davis. Saw it here for 
the first time. In reply to same would simply say that I 
presume no one on earth was more surprised at the decision 
of Judge Showalter than I was, I felt very confident of 
success, but instead of that I met defeat, and the decision 
and odds were so overwhelmingly against me that I 
immediately decided to take a license from the Everett 
Company, if they would grant one to me, instead of appeal- 
ing the case to the United States Supreme Court. 

It is quite true that I might have won in that court, but 
it is also quite true that to fight the case there would have 
been very expensive, and the litigation might have con- 
tinued for several years, having recently had an experience 
in that court, where the fight was on for seven years, 
every month. I thought it best, 
from a business point of view, to get a license and end 
the trouble right then and there, if possible. The case in 
question only covered certain claims, and the past litiga- 
tion did not refer to the other vital points in my own 
I hoped, too, to be able to defeat the Everett 


with expenses almost 


patents. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Company on the showing of the prior state of the art, 
which I made, but Judge Showalter in his opinion says, 
concerning the showing that I made: ‘‘ The novelty of this 
construction is rather emphasized than otherwise by the 
prior devices.” 

With such a strong opinion as that, from one of such high 


| standing as Judge Showalter, I decided that it was better 


to settle, if I could, than to continue the contest. I was 
able to make a satisfactory settlement for the past and to 
secure a license for the future, and if any of my many 
friends in the piano business have any desire to enter into 
a legal contest with the Everett Company as to the points 
covered by their patents I have no doubt that they will be 
accommodated, but I fear that the result will be the same 
as it was in my case, for, surely, I do not believe that any- 
one could put in a stronger defense or go into the prior art 
deeper than I did. 

I had the best of counsel and did my best to win the 
case. I saw that I was overwhelmingly defeated in the 
lower court, knew when I was licked, and I did not care to 
continue the contest in the upper one. Recent past exper- 
ience there was too dear a teacher. If anyone else wishes 
to take up the fight and continue it, I wish them much joy. 
The records in the case can be seen in the files of the court 
by anyone who wishes to fee a lawyer to examine them. 

Yours truly, Geo. P. BENT. 


WEBER IN PITTSBURG. 


> 
HE Pittsburg branch of the Weber-Wheelock 

Company will shortly be situate in the building 
No. 511 Wood street, which is now being prepared 
for occupancy. The Weber-Wheelock interests in 
Pittsburg are under the personal direction of Mr. 
Chas. Logan, Jr. A more detailed account of the 
new building will be found in the MusicaL CouRIER 
TRADE ExTRA of March 27. 


** & 


Mr. Alva Babcock has been engaged as floor sales- 
man in the Weber-Wheelock New York city ware- 
room. 


AUTOMATIC. 


> 
HERE is a general dissatisfaction with the auto- 
matic attachments placedon pianos. These at- 
tachments are unreliable, constantly out of gear, un- 
musical and technically imperfect, and they are a 
source of constant harassment to the dealer after he 
puts them into households. 

We would advise everyone to discontinue the use 
or application of automatic devices to pianos, and, 
furthermore, that the 
should discourage their use when application is made 
for them. 

One of these days there will be a sensible, practi- 
cal automatic attachment brought forward, but at 
present there is none here, at least worthy of sale 


we would suggest dealers 


or of use. 


BALDWIN. 


> 


UCH firms as the house of D. H. Baldwin & Co. 
constitute the nucleus of future trade develop- 
ment in the piano business. It will be firms of that 
calibre which will represent the true and healthy 
germ from which the coming prosperity of the busi- 
ness of musical instruments will generate. It is not 
only the commercial method, general direction and 
tendency of the house that will constitute the effect- 
ive force but the industrial trend from which ema- 
nates a most superb piano, which necessarily and as a 
basic cause must exercise an educational and artistic 
influence, without which no piano house can ever be- 
come great as a piano house. 

There is not a musical intelligence to-day which 
can afford to remain deaf to the tonal beauties of the 
Baldwin piano, and as to its minor technical elements 
they are all in consonance with the artistic tone of 
the instrument. So much for producing a great piano. 


An Opening. 
UPERINTENDENT and scale maker, 


who has had years of experience in manufacturing a 
well-known piano, desires now to make a change. Can 
make piano of any grade. Can fit a new tactory. Can re- 
arrange an old factory in any way desired. Can purchase 
material and conduct the whole factory end. Address 
Expert, care THe Musica Courier. 


man 





WISSNER IN CHICAGO. 


a 
CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
226 Wabash avenue, March 22, 1897. | 
[By Telegraph.} 

The chances are that the Wissner store will be closed 
here May 1. 

Clayton F. Summy is likely to close a deal for a new and 
larger store; the parties in interest are very close together 
on the deal. H 
M* OTTO WISSNER left for Chicago on Satur- 

day last, and a full report of his intentions as 
to the future of the Wissner piano in Chicago will be 
given in the Musica CouRIER TRADE EXTRA of 
March 27. 


SOHMER IN BALTIMORE. 


> 
By Wire 
BALTIMORE, Md., March 22, 1897 
ee PIANO PARLORS just con- 
cluded contract with Sohmer, making their line 
Sohmer and Needham. Ww 


A. B. CHASE IN PITTSBURG. 
> 

S HAMILTON, of Pittsburg, has taken the agency 

e forthe A. B. Chase piano and has purchased a 
complete stock, intending to give them first-class rep- 
resentation in Pittsburg and vicinity. Further 
particulars in the MusicaL CouRIER TRADE ExTRA of 
March 27. 


A Simple Story with a Moral. 
66 ES, sir,” stated a prominent Pennsylvania 
dealer to the newspaper man quite recently, ‘‘ the 
question of running a good retail piano business on a pay- 
ing basis is not the simplest problem in this world to be 
satisfactorily solved ; but I am working out my own ideas 
in regard to piano purchasing and piano selling, and with 
infinite satisfaction to myself and my numerous customers 
‘* Are you aware,” continued the dealer, ‘‘that probably 
not 15 per cent. of reputable piano dealers are ‘expert’ 
judges of tone, touch, finish, mechanism and construction ? 
What 1 


would you think of a so-called 
dealer who didn't know a ‘thoroughbred’ from a 


responsible horse 
‘selling 
piater,’ and yet that is just the case with a very great pro- 
portion of piano dealers; half of them don’t know a piano 
from a white elephant, and in a number of cases will buy 
anything that comes along provided the price is right 
with t 


While so-called ‘reputation’ goes a long way 1e 
limited few, if a man gets thoroughly well established and 
has won the personal respect of his customers, his record in 
the town is so firmly established that he can sell any in 
strument that he chooses to recommend 

‘‘I do not wish to appear egotistical,” continued the 
dealer, ‘‘but when it comes to talking pianos I happen to 
know what | am talking about. I consider myself an ex- 
pert on the subject of tone and finish, and when catering 
to my customers I invariably bear in mind that I am a con- 
scientious member of an artistic industry. There are 
plenty of good pianos on the market, and there are also a 
large number of instruments occupying an entirely false 
position as regards their so-called reputation and their in- 
trinsic worth. 

‘* Have you ever stopped to think of the enormous for- 
tunes spent by some of our leading manufacturers in their 
efforts to place their pianos in the front rank?” 

‘* Do you mean to tell me that the sale of these instruments 
is so immense—as compared to the output of makes of lesser 
prominence—that the question of price is reduced to an equal 
basis?" ‘I can tell you to-day, sir, of some dozen firms, 
in all grades—high, medium, cheap—who at the most have 


not been established more than 10 years, who are making 
instruments that for quality of tone, case work, architec- 
ture, durability and finish cannot be beaten, and they can 
all be purchased at a reasonable figure—a figure that will 
permit of a good round profit to the dealer, and at the same 
time will well suit the average purchase1 

‘‘I suppose if I gave you the names of some of these 
firms you would not care to publish them. I should like 
you, if you have no serious objection, to mention one enter- 
prising New York house that is making, to my way of 
thinking, of one the best instruments in the market—and cer- 
tainly the very best I know of for the money. 
the Braumuller Company, of New York. I have handled 
these pianos for a number of years now and with splendid 


I refer to 


results. 

‘‘l am not holding a brief for the Braumuller Company, 
and personally don’t care two straws whether you mention 
their name or do not; but they deserve recognition. Their 
new scale is admirably drawn, producing a magnificent 
tone. The component parts of theirinstruments I know 
cannot be improved upon, and the house has invariably ex- 
tended to me every courtesy.” 

The conversation then drifted into the subject of tariff 
and the general outlook for business, after which the news- 
paper man departed, chewing the cud of his own reflections 
and feeling that his time had been well taken up in listen- 
ing to the observations of an ‘‘ up-to-date” dealer. 
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melodious tone than all other 
r rt Zithers in consequence 
ts pec ar construction 

rhe “ Eufonia " Zither has for 
that reason grown to be the 
- rite Zither in all Zither 

les. Sole Mfgr 


JOSEP SIEBENHINER, Schoonbact, 


(372 BOHEMIA 











Established 1860. All first-class manufacturers furnished. 








hearing tbe 


tamp of the 
“Addl 99 mass A old 
oe I masters’ in- 

struments 


is the latest novelty in Music Boxes with steel combs and 

and INTERCHANGEABLE METAL DISES, 

Simplest Construction, % 
Round, Full, Soft Tone. 


Extensive Repertory. 


The most 
perfect 
mechanically 
playable 
musical 
instrument, 
with 
exchange 
dealers able long 
WUNDERLICH & 00.. a og hote, is the 

Manufacture KALOPHON, “aici by the firm of 


GUT 


sigs, 













cal Instruments ai ' ERNST ERICH LIEBMANN, 
" Adler,” on account of these EUBABRUNN-Markneukirchen / in Gera-Reuss, Germany. 
advantages, is the instrument Sachsen, Germany t a 1 tone, well arranged music, and greatest 
4 of the present and the future dura ty of t nstruments warranted. The 
i for the American market “K ALOPHON * has forty t steel tongwes 





TRADE MARK. metal mus isk anda ong mechanism 


SCHLOBACH, MALKE & OBERLANDER, Covered Strings, _U ast Sauloese on demand 


Also reliable tested 
LEIPZIG-GOHLIS, GERMANY. 


Str nes Warrant i 
for ual if { fone 








oo prtcise CLARINETS and FLUTES, °°*S¥Sren, 


Also Gennine Italian Strings. a A by 
Manutacturer of Strings G. ‘ULLMANN, Adorf, in Saxony, 
F. JUHLING, Catalog gratis GERMANY. 


Dresden, Germany. 








The Musical Courier 


Trade Extra, Hazelton Brothers 


ut PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 


DURING THE YEAR. fP i AN OS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 








Greatest Advertising Medium for [all 





Manufacturers and Importers of ot 
Musical Instruments or parts thereof. Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 









THE MUSICAL 


STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL. 


Nos. 107, 109 & Ill East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





BUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


COURIER. 


EBER 


PIANOS. | 


The distinguishing characteristic ,of 


the WEBER PIANO is its 


Sympathetic Tone; 


that is because it is constructed from 
the AM/usictan's Stand point. 


WAREROOMS :—a 


Fifth Avenue, cor. 16th Street, New York. 
258-260 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 


Miss CLARA BAUR, 
A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 


Students from the city and yicinity, as well as 
those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
the School Year and Summer Term. 

Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
ress. For Catalogues address 

Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Directress. 








BRANCHES TAUGHT. 

Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; 
also Modern Languages and English Literature. 


qzotudents are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, 
Concert or Oratorio. 


Founded 1850. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music. “~~ 


Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, S. W. 

CONSERVATORY : Development in all branches of Music. OPERATIC SCHOOL: C 
Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRA SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral instruments) 
SEMINARY: Special Training for Teachers). CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY PIANO and 
VIOLIN SCHOOL. 

Principals—Frau Prof. SELMA NICKLASS-KEMPNER, ADOLF SCHULZE (Vocal), Prof. [FRIEDRICH 
GERNSHEIM, Representing Director; LUDWIG BUSSLER (Composition, Theory, Musical History), FELIX 
DREYSCHOCK, ALBERT EIBENSCHUTZ, Prof. HEINRICH EHRLICH, Prof. FRIEDR. GERNSHEIM, A. PAPEN 
DICK, C. SCHULZ-SCHWERIN, ALFRED SORMANN, E. E. TAUBERT, L. C. WOLF (Piano); FR. POENITZ 
(Harp, Harmonium); OTTO DIENEL, Royal Musical Director (Organ); HOLLAENDER 
WILL NICKING (Violin); ANTON HEKKING, (‘Cello), &c., & 

Charges: From 125 [larks ($30) up to s00 Marks ($125) Annually. 


G47” Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory 
Pupils received at any time n hours from 11 A. M.to1 P.M 


On September 1, 1896, the ‘cello virtuoso ANTON HEKKING entered the staff of teachers of the 
Conservatery. 


omplete 


Prof 


GUSTAV 


Consultatic 





Principal : 
PROFESSOR — 
DR. FR. WULLNER. 


COLOGNE-ON-THE- 
- +. RHINE. 
Founded in 1850. 


The Conservatory of Music, 


The Conservatory emoraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all orchestral instru- 
ments); second, Vocal; and Third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 
The Vocal School is divided into two sections —(@) concert singing and (4) operatic singing. There 





is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes 
for Italian, German literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble 
singing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., &c. Teaching 
staif consists of forty teachers. 

Summer Term will begin April 1; next entrance examination takes places April 1 at the College 
(Wolfstrasse, 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, violin, viola, violoncello classes ; 200 
marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks ($100) for solo singing. 

For full details apply to the Secretary, WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 

DIRECTORS : Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Karl Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Frau Amalie Joachim, Dr. H. Goldschmidt (Vocal Art); Klindworth, 
Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano); FRAU M. SCHAR- 
WENKA-STRESOW, PROF. FLORIAN ZAJIC, Grtinberg (violin); Scharwenka (theory); A. Heintz, 
Clemens (organ): Choir, Burmeister. 

Applications can be made daily from 11 to 1 and 4 to 6. 
directors. 

Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance. 

Tuition fees from 120 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually. 





Prospectus gratis on demand from the 


EICHELBERG’S CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Directors: Edgar Munzinger, Ernst Baeker. 
BERLIN, W., Charlottenstrasse 28 and Marburgerstrasse 8. 
School Prine 
ADELINE 
Opera Singer (Vocal), 
Piano). Herr Prof 
Royal Chamber 
Royal Opera (Operat idy 
Herr Musikdirector DIENEL (Organ The 
stores and at the 


ipa Teachers: Frau 


HERMS-SANDOW 


Perfect education in all branches of music Operatic 
MATHILDE MALLINGER, Royal Chamber Singer; Frau 
Concert Singer; Fri. MARG. LUDECKE, Herr W. SEIDEMANN 
Herr CONRAD ANSORGE, EDGAR MUNZINGER, ERNST BAEKER, ERNST FERRIER 
HEINR. HOFMANN (Composition). Herr Concertmaster HAGEMEISTER, GEHWALD, 
Musician (Violin). Herr W. WEGENER, Conduc Ensemble and St 
of Réles). Herr Courtactor V. KUELMS (Declamation 
Summer semester begins April 1, 1897. Entrance at any time 
Conservatory, free of charge. Hours for cz M. to1P.M. and from 5to6P.M 


Prussian 
Opera Singer 


tor at the 


Prospectus in all musi¢ 


ling from 114 





Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 papite 88 teachers, among whom 
for Theoretical branches are Felix Draseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano 
Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole Sher- 
wood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist, Fahrman, Music Director Hépner, 
Organist Janssen ; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court 
Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Grutz- 
macher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff-Georgi, &c. Edu- 
cation from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or sing!e branches. Principal admission times, 
beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at other times. Prospectus 
ont full list of teachers at the offices of HE MUSICAL COURIER and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 





OTTO LOHSE, 


Formerly Assistant Conductor 


BAYREUTH FESTIVALS, 
Conductor at the Stadt Theatre in HAMBURG, 


Conductor Wagner Opera Season at the Drury 
Lane Theatre in LONDON, 
Conductor of the DAMROSCH OPERA CoO. during 
the season 1895-96, 
begs to inform the musical pubiic 
of New York that he has opened a 


STUDIO AT THE ALPINE, 


Broadway and 33d Street, 
NEW YORK, 
where he will give lessons in musical composition, in Piano, 
and will prepare singers for Concerts and Oratorio and the 
Operatic Stage, especially in Wagnerian réles. 
He can also be engaged to conduct: Orchestral Concerts, 


FANNIE 


LOOMFIELD 
>i ZEISLER, 


568 E. Division Street, 
«- CHICAGO. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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